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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOK VI. Continued 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

CHAPTER XL continued. 

West Indies 

The Windward Islands Grenada, Us Government, Climate, and Industry — Grenadines — 
St Vincent, its great Volcanic Eruption— St Lucia, Picturesque Beauty, Coaling 
Station— Trinidad, “ The Land ol the Humming-bird”, Picton^s Firm Administration, 
Coolie Immigration, Unsurpassed Scenery, Varied and Increasing Population, Agri- 
cultural Products— Tobago. 

The Windward Islands, in the official sense, as an administra- 
tive group, now consist of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the Grenadines 
(half under St. Vincent, half under Grenada) and Grenada, lying in 
this order, from north to south-west, between Martinique and 
Trinidad, and in from 12“ to 14° north latitude. Geographically, 
Barbados and Tobago belong to the group, but the former, as 
we have seen, became a separate colony in 1885, and Tobago, 
four years later, was politically annexed to Trinidad. The total 
area of the present political group is about 525 sq. miles, with a 
popi4ation (1898) of about 154,000, of whom only about one- 
twentieth are whites. The rest are blacks or coloured people, 
except a few Caribs in St. Vincent, and a few thousands of Indian 
coolies in the various chief islands. Ruled by one Governor, the 
islands have their separate institutions, laws, revenue, and tariff, 
but share in the benefits of the Court of Appeal (the chief justices 
of the several islands and of Barbados) and of a common audit- 

system, with occasional combination of funds and efforts for pur- 
v<H. VI 111 
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poses involving a common interest. The language spoken is 
English in St. Vincent and generally among the educated people, 
but in Grenada and St. Lucia the prevailing tongue is a French 
patois. The legal currency is British sterling, with Spanish and 
United States gold coinage. The Colonial Bank, with branches in 
the larger islands, issues hve-dollar notes, and there are savings- 
banks (about 1800 depositors and nearly 14,000 balances in 
1893) at Grenada and St. Lucia. There are no railways non 
internal telegraphs; the government have a telephone-line con-^ 
necting the chief towns in Grenada. There is cable-communication 
with Europe and with the other West Indies; a penny internal 
and 2^fl?. foreign postage up to the half-ounce, and parcel-post to 
and from the British Isles. The inter-coIonial steamers run in 
connection with those from Southampton to Barbados, and there 
are fortnightly boats from Grenada to New York and London, 
and n\onthly steamers to several other ports, 

Grenada, tlie most southerly of the group now under review, is 
about 60 miles from the northern coast of South America, and 
runs due north, from the line of 1 2 degrees north latitude, for 2 1 
miles, with a maximum breadth of 12 miles. The area is 133 sq. 
miles; the population, over 60, coo in 1898, showing a large increase 
(above 40 per cent) since 1881, is mostly blacks, with more than 
2000 coolie labourers from the East Indies. This picturesque, 
mountainous, volcanic island heis ridges of hills covered with brush- 
nrood and forest, and a range that runs from north to south, with 
}eaks sometimes reaching an altitude of over 3000 feet, and 
laving some ancient craters now transformed into lakes. The 
;ountry abounds in streams and mineral springs, and the soil has 
he usual fertility of the West Indies. For the wonders of tropical 
egetation in the West Indies, especially on the large scale seen in 
"rinidad, we may here refer readers, once for all, to Charles 
Cingsley’s excellent and enthusiastic book At Last, which also 
ontains much geological matter and references to the fauna of 
le islands. Of the hill-lakes the beautiful Grand Etang, on the 
immit of a mountain-ridge, lies 1740 feet above the sea, sur- 
mnded by bamboos and tree-ferns. The south-eastern coast is 
w-lying and swampy. 

Ruled as a Crown colony, under a constitution set forth in 
etters Patent of March, 1885, Grenada has a Governor (in charge 
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of all these Windward Isles); a L^slative Council, nominated by 
him, of six official members, and seven unofficial members nomi- 
nated by the Crown; and an Executive Council of five members, 
including the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, and the Treasurer. Each little town has an elective 
Board for local affairs, and the island, divided into six parishes, 
possesses an excellent system of roads now kept in thorough 
repair, including about 40 miles of highway, and a network of by- 
ways. In religious affairs, the Anglicans are under the Bishop of 
Barbados; there are numerous Roman Catholics, and some Pres- 
byterians and Wesleyans. Education is in a fairly satisfactory 
condition, with 37 Government and aided elementary schools in 
1896, containing over 7000 pupils; a grammar-school for boys, 
partly supported from public funds, and a school for the secondary 
education of girls. Most of the elementary schools are under the 
local management of the different sects; of the central Board of 
Education, nominated by the Governor, half the members are 
Roman Catholics. 

The climate is, on the whole, of a character highly favourable 
to the health, comfort, and safety of the inhabitants. As in all 
other tropical islands, it is damp and hot during the wet season, 
but the temperature is equable, yellow-fever is almost unknown, 
and the island lies outside the range of hurricanes. The average 
mean temperature is 79 degrees, and the rainfall somewhat exceeds 
80 inches. During the six “winter” months, from November to 
May, the weather is delightful, and the place is then a great health- 
resort for people from Trinidad, who in Grenada enjoy a restora- 
tive air and good atta-bathing. In 1896, the births were 2450 
against 1184 deaths. The fauna include opossums, iguanas, agoutis, 
and armadilloes, abounding in the woods, and largely used as food 
by negro population; a large number of turtle, one article of 
export; several kinds of wild pigeons, and migratory birds such as 
wild ducks and plovers. Goats, sheep, pigs, and poultry, reared 
on the island, supply fresh meat. The forests contain valuable 
timber — mahogany, the gigantic locust-tree, with tough close- 
grained wood, and the white cedar, with vanilla and some gum- 
yielding trees. 

The chief industry is, of course, the tillage of the soil, and the 
recent features in production are the decline in sugar; the vast 
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increase of cocoa (cacao), the quality of which comes next to that 
of Trinidad, among the West India islands; and the larger growth 
of cotton and spices, the latter including cloves and vanilla, pepper 
and cardamoms, and, especially, nutmegs. The export of spices, 
for instance, grew from a value of under ;^3500 in 1880, to close 
upon ;^i 8,000 in 1896. The fruit-trade is also becoming important 
in the markets of Barbados, Trinidad, and New York, and jcom- 
prises coco-nuts and mangoes, with tropical fruits of almost every 
kind. Some products, in this line, of temperate climes have oeen 
introduced with success, including raspberries, strawberries, Vmd 
apples. The plants and roots used for home-food consist of yatns, 
sweet-potatoes, pigeon-peas, plantains, Indian corn, manioc, bread- 
fruit, and others. Turning to the chief commercial growths, we 
find that, in 1892, of the 20,418 acres under cultivation, sugar-cane 
was growing on only 91 1, while 11,115 were devoted to cocoa 
(cacao)-trees, 1812 to cotton, and 1343 acres to spices. In 1890, 
over 8 million pounds weight of cocoa were shipped, with a value 
of nearly ;^2 30,000, against little more than half the amount in 
1880. Other exports comprise Indian corn, cotton and cotton-seed, 
ground-nuts, hides and skins, whale-oil, obtained from “ fish” caught 
around the Grenadines, and live stock as above mentioned. Trade 
is carried on with the neighbouring islands and Venezuela, with the 
United States, and, very largely, with the British Isles. Timber, 
in great demand for new houses needed by an increasing popu- 
lation, bread-stuffs, and salt meat, come from the States; manu- 
factured goods, in textiles and hardware, from Great Britain. 
The total exports, in 1896, had a value of 184,000, of which 
about ;i^ 1 70,000 are accounted for by the United Kingdom. Of 
imports to the worth of over 54,000, the British Isles sent out 
_^66,485. The revenue, mainly obtained by import duties, was 
;^56,275 in 1896, with an expenditure of ;^6o,523, and a public 
debt exceeding £ 1 2 7,000. Sf. George, the capital, as seat of govern- 
ment for all these Windward Isles, and also the chief port, lies 
on the south-west side of Grenada, in the middle of a large 
sandy-bottomed bay, safe from storms, with an inner spacious 
landlocked harbour on the extern side. The little city of 5000 
•people is seen scrambling up the hillside with red roofs and church 
spires, among cacao and bread-fruit trees, and with garden-girt 
villas leading the eye up to the large and handsome Government 
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House, behind which one green hill after another rises towards the 
peak of Mount Maitland, 1700 feet in height. The place was 
originally built by the French, with the name of Port Royal, changed 
to St. George on the cession of Grenada in 1 763. The five stone- 
built forts on the surrounding hills have been dismantled since 
1854, when the regular forces were removed from the island; the 
chief of these structures. Fort George, is now used as a barrack for 
the police force. 

The Grenadines are a line of islands, about 300 in number, and 
varying in size from 600 to nearly 8000 acres, running for sixty 
miles northward from Grenada to St. Vincent. Bare of wood, and 
edged with cliffs and streaks of red and gray rock, they rise a few 
hundred feet out of very deep sea. The inhabitants are chiefly a 
quiet and prosperous race of small proprietors or yeomen, raising 
and exporting live stock and vegetable products, conveyed to the 
larger islands in coasters of their own building. The southern 
islands of the group are attached politically to Grenada, and of 
these the chief is Carriacou, with an area of nearly 7000 acres and 
a population of about 6000. The chief island connected with St. 
Vincent is Becquia, in the north of the Grenadines; it is somewhat 
larger than Carriacou. 

The beautiful St. Vincent, an irregular oblong in shape, broader 
in the northern than in the southern half, lies about 70 miles 
north-north-east of Grenada, and 100 miles due west of Barbados. 
Eighteen miles long, and eleven in extreme breadth, it has an area 
of 132 sq. miles, with a population (1898) just exceeding 46,000, of 
whom about 2450 were whites, and 31,000 blacks, the residue 
being mainly colourvd people and East Indian coolies. The history 
of the island in the nineteenth century involves nothing worthy of 
mention save the great onption of 1812; the decline of sugar- 
production due to the slave-emancipation of 1838, to the admission 
in British ports of slave-grown sugar, in 1846, at the same tariff as 
the West Indian article, and to a fall of prices in more recent years; 
and the establishment, in 1878, after previous changes in the con- 
stitutional system, of the island’s rule as a “ Crown colony” instead 
of by representative government. The mention of “ eruption” has 
already stated the volcanic origin and character of St. VincenJ, 
From north to south runs a chain of densely- wooded mountains 
with peaks from 3000 to 4000 feet in height. The chief crater. 
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Styled the Soufri^re (sulphur>mine) as in other West Indian islands, 
lies in the north of this range, which sends off spurs on each side, 
dividing the island into a series of beautiful and fertile valleys 
running east and west to the coast. The southern part of the chain 
ends in Mount St. Andrew, 2500 feet in height, overlooking a fine 
bay and the chief town. The many streams are small, except when 
they are swollen by the heavy rains in the season between | May 
and February, the average annual fall being 100 inches. At this 
time thunder-storms are of frequent occurrence, and the prev^ling 
wind is from the north-east. In spite of humidity and the tropical 
heat, the climate is one of the most healthy in the West Indies. 
The only wild animals are some hogs and agoutis; the little rivers 
abound in a fish called “mountain-mullet”, somewhat like the 
grayling in flavour; the sea has abundant and excellent fish, a 
small species of whale, 20 to 30 feet in length, and a race of sharks 
which, it seems, do not care for human flesh, and never attack 
men upset from the island-boats in the many sudden fierce squalls 
rushing down from the hills. 

The pride of St. Vincent, in the way of scenery, is the mag- 
nificent Soufriere, one of the finest and largest craters in the world, 
with its edge at a height of about 3700 feet in the north-west of 
the island. The road thither up the mountain-side is adorned with 
flowers of many species, especially with bignonias and orchids; it 
passes amidst groves of splendid tree-ferns up to a wild and windy, 
cool and rainy, treeless region, clothed with fern and small red- 
blossomed “ scrub”, and with rich broad-bladed grass, covering a 
surface of cinders that yield to the tourist’s tread. Close to the 
top, on one side of the crater-edge, two huge^Ast oval slabs, about 
200 feet long, and 30 feet high, profusely adorned with ferns, sttem 
to stand sentinel over the vast chasm out of which they were 
volcanically blown. One step forward, and the grandeur of the 
Soufriere bursts all at once on the eye. Near a thousand feet 
below, beneath a ring of awful cliff, lies a circular lake three miles 
in circumference, formed by an eruption in 1718 which blew into 
the skies the great ash-cone then rising in a gracefully tapering 
form for many hundreds of feet above the surrounding crater-lips, 
budded with trees and flowers amidst which the songs of countless 
birds made music in one of nature’s noblest gardens. No bottom 
has been reached by soundings in the water that, to the spectator 
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above, gleams in the sunshine with a grass-green hue, while waves 
t hat are crested with snowy foam are moving across the surface 
dead against the wind, and breaking, noiselessly to the distant ear, 
on the shore below. All sides of the vast abyss are one glorious 
fernery, broken only for about a mile on the south by a forest of 
small, leafless, black, dead trees killed by the “ Little Eruption” of 
1814. The new crater formed two years previously has a smooth 
grassy bottom higher in level than the lake, with a triangular pond 
of transparent water fed by a tiny stream. The sides of this later 
vent are mostly black and charred, and the two craters are separated 
by a knife-edge of rock over 700 feet in height. 

The historic “Great Eruption” of 1812 was a most convincing 
proof of the part played by volcanic action in the sterner work of 
nature’s forces. For the two years prior to March, 1812, a great 
internal pressure upon the earth’s crust had been seeking some 
outlet, and causing an agitation of sea and land over an area half 
as large as Europe, from the Azores to the West Indies and the 
coast of Venezuela, and from the Cordillera chain of New Grenada 
to the valleys of the Mississippi and the Ohio. These earth- 
quakings reached their height of violence in the terrible catastrophe 
of March 26th, 1812, the day on which, in that year. Holy Thurs- 
day fell, when the people of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 
were assembled in the churches, and the troops were drawn up and 
the processions formed to honour the occasion, beneath a serene 
and blazing sky. Then, in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, 
came the tragedy described in the pages of Humboldt. The 
troops, in one minute of earthquake, were crushed to death by the 
fall of their barracks; the worshippers were buried in the ruins of 
thEir churches; the houses fell in and fell out, smiting to death the 
home-stayers aqd people in the streets. The whole loss of life 
reached from 10,000 to 12,000, the former being Humboldt’s esti- 
mate. A month or more had elapsed at mourning Caracas, when 
the survivors were startled, on April 30th, by a subterranean noise 
resembling frequent dischaig^es of the largest cannon. No shock ' 
was felt, but the sound was heard over a space of 4000 square 
leagues, from Martinique and Guadeloupe to the Llanos or grassy 
plaitis of the Orinoco. Preparations were made to resi^ a f|^ 
supposed to be advancing with heavy cannon. The cause of the 
portentous noise was afterwards found to lie flve hundred miles 
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away. The citizens of Caracas had really heard the sounds of 
their own deliverance from all further mischief. The long-silent 
Soufri^re of St. Vincent had opened t^in, and relieved the 
interior pressure of imprisoned steam. It was on April 27th, 
1812, that a negro boy herding cattle on the mountain-side saw 
stone after stone falling near him. Believing that other boys were 
pelting him from the cliffs above, be began to return the fire, (when 
a thicker shower, with some stones that no human hand kould 
wield, made the lad run for his life, leaving the cattle to their'fate, 
while a column of black cloud arose from the crater, composed of 
dust and ash and stone. For three days and nights the mountain 
roared. The greater part of the island was covered with ashes 
that buried the crops, broke branches from the trees, and spread 
destruction from which some estates never recovered. At Bar- 
bados, on May 1st, when the clock struck six, no light of the 
morning sun could be seen, and the darkness grew thicker as the 
hours sped away, while a slow and silent rain of impalpable dust 
was falling over the whole island Terror seized the souls of 
blacks and whites, and the churches were filled with trembling, 
sobbing, and praying crowds A dead silence reigned in nature’s 
realm save for the crashing of the branches snapped by the weight 
of clammy dust. The trade-wind had utterly ceased, the roar of 
the surf on the shore was at an end. About an hour after noon 
the veil of darkness was lifted and a lurid sunlight came in from 
the horizon while blackness was dominant overhead. By degrees 
the dust-cloud drifted away, and the Barbadians, beneath the full 
light of the sun, saw their island inches deep in black and, as it 
proved, fertilizing matter. The trade-wind blew again out of the 
east, and the noise of the surf rose again on the beach. Th<p 
arrival of the dust from St. Vincent in Barbados, against a strong 
easterly breeze, across 100 miles of sea, shows the force of ex- 
plosions in the Soufriere which drove the material several miles 
into the air, above the region of the trade-wind, into a higher 
stratum where an opposite current could convey it in an easterly 
direction. 

The one great industry of St. Vincent is the tillage which, still 
p^ducing some sugar-cane (with its extracts, rum and molasses), 
raises cocoa, spices, and excellent arrowroot in the valleys and on 
the fertile slopes of the hills. About i ^,000 acres, or one-sixth of 
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the whole area, are under cultivation, a large portion being in 
the hands of three firms. The negroes are, in large numbers, 
“squatters” on the uribccupied Crown-lands. Valuable timber is 
obtained from the foreSts. About 8o miles of highway run round 
the island, but on the leeward (western) side most of the traffic is 
by boat. The exports, in 1896, were worth nearly ;^68,ooo, of 
which the British Isles took produce to the value of about ;^2 1,000. 
The imports, worth about ;^7 1,500, were obtained from the United 
Kingdom to a value of nearly £30,000. The revenue, chiefly 
derived from import duties, with export charges on sugar, molasses, 
rum, arrow-root, cacao, and cotton, was ;^26,407 in 1896, against 
a somewhat larger expenditure, with a public debt exceeding 
1 9,000. The rule of the island is in the hands of an “Adminis- 
trator and Colonial Secretary ", with a Legislative Council of four 
official and four nominated unofficial members. Over 40 elemen- 
tary schools, one supported by Government, with 20 Anglican, 
16 Wesleyan, and 4 Roman Catholic schools, have about 5000 
children on the rolls. A grammar-school, for Secondary education, 
is aided by an annual grant of ;^ioo. Kingstown, the capital, is 
situated on the shore of an extensive bay at the south-western 
extremity of the island. The usual government buildings and the 
hospital are of good architecture. The population is about 4600, 
and, as a port of registry, the place had, in 1891, 28 vessels of 
693 tons. 

St. Lucia, lying 21 miles north-north-east of St. Vincent, is the 
largest of the Windward Islands, being about 35 miles long and 15 
in greatest breadth, with an irregular oval circuit of 1 50 miles, and 
an area of 233 square miles. The population, in 1898, numbered 
47,000, of whom by far the majority were blacks or half-breeds, 
with about 2500 East Indian coolies and less than a thousand 
whites. The white population is, to a large extent, of French 
origin, and most of the inhabitants speak a French patois, but the 
use of English is now extending. The island has unjustly had the* 
repute of general unhealthiness, which quality is confined to certain 
small localities between the hills, yearly improving as the woodland 
■gives way to tillage. The tropical heat, rarely exceeding 80* from 
December to April, is much tempered by the fine continuous 
breeze of the “ trades ”. Great regfard is paid to the public health 
in the provision of hospitals in all the towns and of dispensaries in 
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all the larger villages, with gratuitous medical advice and remedies. 
For the twenty years 1869-89 the average death-rate fell below 
25 per 1000, and in 1896, with 1937 births, there were but 1172 
deaths. 

The history of St. Lucia having been already given down to 
the commencement of the nineteenth century, we have only to note 
that the island was long in recovering from the troubles that (pre- 
ceded the final British conquest; that there were severe epidelnics 
of cholera and small-pox many years ago; and that the systentt of 
rule according to the law and ordinances of the old Frehch 
monarchy is now superseded by a code of civil law, framed upon 
the principles of the ancient law of the island, modified to suit 
existing circumstances, and established in 1879; by the statute law 
of the colony, consolidated in 1889; and by jury-trial for criminal 
cases in the Superior Court. A judge and three magistrates 
administer the law, and the general government is in charge of an 
Administrator subordinate to the Governor-in-chief of the Wind- 
ward Islands, with an Executive Council and a Legislative Council 
nominated by the Crown. For educational purposes, grants of 
;^625 are yearly made to each of two bodies — the Roman Catholic 
priests, and the trustees of the Lady Mico charity. In 1896, there 
were 1 3 Protestant and 24 Roman Catholic schools, with a total of 
4182 pupils, the whole Government grant exceeding ;^26oo. There 
is a “ Canadian mission to Indian immigrants ”, maintaining three 
schools for the children of the coolie labourers. 

Among all the West Indian islands, St. Lucia is unsurpassed 
for picturesque beauty, 'fhe voyager approaching the south- 
western end sees two cone-shaped mountains, or vast obelisks of 
rock, called The Pitons (the general French name for conical hills 
in the West Indies), rising sheer out of deep sea, a mile apart, to 
the heights of 2680 and 2710 feet. Between them lies a charming 
little bay, and behind them verdant wooded slopes rise toward the 
,Soufri^re, an ever-active volcanic crater, 2 miles eastward Ilf The 
Pitons, and locx) feet above the sea. Covering an area of about' 
3 acres, this outlet of subterranean forces is crusted over with 
sulphur, alum, cinders, and other volcanic matter, in the midst of 
which are boiling springs, some of clear water, others of black 
liquid rising 2 or 3 feet in the air and emitting thick clouds of most 
offensive sulphurous steam. Viewed from any side, the island 
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presents the beaut/ and grandeur of mingled mountains, valleys, 
and forests, the latter displaying to those who penetrate their 
recesses all the glories of palms and ferns, orchids, creeping plants, 
and birds of gorgeous hues. The chief mountains, densely covered 
with wood, extend from north to south over the centre of the 
island, which is watered by countless rivers and brooks that, 
after the profuse tropical rains, come down with a rush that 
wrenches up trees and bi^shwood, and brings masses of rock and 
soil upon the roads and fields below. In the north and the south 
are two beautiful plains, partly covered with swamp overgrown 
with aquatic plants, the haunt of water-fowl and other game. The 
chief valleys run east and west from the central chain of hills, and 
all are composed of very fertile soil that produces tropical com and 
edible roots and vegetables in great variety, supplies rich pasturage 
for cattle, and is capable of bearing cotton and many kinds of 
fibrous plants, along with tobacco, spices, and coffee. Justice has 
never been done to the rich natural resources of the island, which 
sorely needs capital, enterprise, agricultural skill, and improved 
communications between the interior, where much land lies unre- 
claimed, and the coast-line. Sugar, rum, and molasses, cocoa, and 
logwood are the chief commercial products. There are four large 
central factories, fitted with the best modem machinery, and turn- 
ing out sugar in pure white crystals. The exports, in 1896, were 
worth about ;^93,72o, of which over ;^24,ooo in value went to 
the British Isles. The imports, including coal for steamships, 
amounted in value to nearly 19 1,000, goods worth nearly 

;^i02,ooo bem^ received from the United Kingdom. The revenue, 
mainly from the import duties, as in«our other West Indian isles, 
jC 55 ' 3 y> in 1896, with an expenditure of over ;^56,ooo, 
and a public debt, in 1896, of 202, 280, mostly incurred through 
improvements in the harbour of the capital and chief port. This 
place, Ctisirus, had its name in 1785 from the French colonial 
minister of the day, and lies on the north-west coast, with a natural, 
harbour’ entered by a passage 600 yards across between two head- 
lands. The port is one of the safest and most spacious in the 
Antilles, and has recently been made of great interest and value by 
the Imperial Government’s choice of Castries as the chief coaling- 
station for the West Indian squadron. The port has been dredged 
out to & mean depth of 30 feet, and has excellent quays beside 
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which the largest vessels can anchor. Many foreign steamers and 
men-of-war, as well as British ships, take in coal at the wharves, 
and the harbour is now defended by strong fortifications. The 
town has about 7000 inhabitants. The little town of Soufriere, on 
the coast near the mountain, contains about 2000 people. 

Trinidad, called liSt’e by the Indians, or "The Land of the 
Humming-bird", fromj|he number and variety of the tiny charm- 
ing feathered gems t^e flitting from flower to flower, is a rmlly 
fine colonial possession of the British crown. Most southern of 
the Lesser Antilles, and largest, next to Jamaica, of the Britjsh 
West India islands, it lies off the north-east of Venezuela, in 10°^ 3' 
to 10' 50' north latitude, and about 61* to 62° west longitude, with 
its southern coast facing some of the mouths of the Orinoco. 
Nearly rectangular in shape, the island sends out a longish horn on 
the north-west, and a much longer one on the south-west, towards 
the coast of Venezuela, thereby inclosing the Gulf of Paria. 
About 50 miles long, and 32 miles in average breadth, Trmidad 
has an area of 1754 sq. miles, with a population, in 1898, just 
exceeding 241,000. At one point, the islands off the north-west 
horn of Trinidad are but 7 miles from the projecting part of 
Venezuela, but the distance across the Gulf of Paria is, in general, 
far greater. 

We take up, first, the history of Trinidad after the final cession 
to Great Britain in 1802. Picton’s firm and able administration 
from 1797 till 1803 so greatly benefited the island that the popula- 
tion, under his rule, grew from under 18,000 to nearlj^ 30,000, and 
the annual exports of sugar rose from 75,000 cwts. ro about double 
that amount For the next ten years, the colony was ruled by 
military men. It was then seen that a progressive civil adminis- 
tration was needed, and in June, 1813, Sir Ralph Woodford, Bart., 
took over the government from General Munroe. The new ruler, 
then only in his twenty-ninth year, was a most active, excellent, 
«and energetic man, searching with his own eyes into everything in 
Trinidad, and learning the wants, views, and feelings of all classes 
of the community. The social and moral state of the island was 
transformed under the influence of Woodford’s admirable life, 
character, precept, and counsel. We have a very unusual display 
. of character and view of duty in a colonial governor when we find 
him, in November, 1823, issuing a proclamation to the people, 
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expressed in the most dignified and solemn words, wherein he 
exhorts all the king’s subjects to a punctual observance of the 
Sabbath, and a regular and devout attendance at the places of 
worship, and “requires and commands all Persons in place of 
authority, to give good example, by a virtu(|>us life, to the end that 
all ill habits and practices may be reforml^, and that Religion, 
Piety, and Morality may flourish and incc^e, to the Honour of 
God, and the prosperity of the Land schools were brought 

under state supervision, and an excellent* code of “ Rules for 
Schools ” was issued. Tillage and trade were encouraged, and the 
internal and external methods of communication were improved. 
To the care and good taste of Sir Ralph Woodford Port-of-Spain 
owed her wide and regular streets, and the two beautiful squares, 
and it was he who formed the famous Botanic Gardens at St. 
Ann’s. In 1817, the “Trinidad Steam- Boat Company” was 
formed under his auspices, and conducted to success, the steamer 
WofiHford, which began to run between Port-of-Spain and San 
Fernando in December, 1818, being the first that ever plied in 
West Indian waters, and that only six years after the Comet began 
to run on the Clyde. This model of a colonial ruler, quitting the 
island on sick-leave in April, 1828, died at sea in the middle of 
May. 

After complete slave-emancipation in 1838, Trinidad had her 
full share of the mischief wrought by that measure, and already 
explained in reference to other islands. Brought to the verge of 
ruin in 1844^ she was saved by the vigorous promotion of coolie 
immigration from the East Indies. This provision of labour for 
the sugar-plantations, rendered needful by the idleness of the 
negroes, was largely due to the energy of the Governor, Lord 
Harris, who arrived in May, 1846, and of Mr. Warner, C.B., 
attorney - general. The system has been continued, with great 
benefit, down to the present day. The governorship of Lord 
Harris, continuing for seven years, was also made notable by his 
institution of a system of primary education, and by the intro- 
duction of municipal rule. He had confidence in the great natural 
resources and wonderful capabilities of the colony, and, with a deep 
interest in the material and moral welfare of the people, he nded 
with marked ability and success. Sir Arthur Gordon, who was 
Governor from 1867 to 1870, was of great service through his bold 
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and enlightened policy in creating by legal measures a body of 
small proprietors who had previously been mere squatters. The 
cultivation of cocoa, and other industries, were thus promoted, and 
Trinidad, under the influence of low prices for sugar, has been 
saved from the disastrous effects of reliance upon a single staple. 
Sir William Robinson, Governor from 1885 to 1891, zealously 
furthered the development of the agricultural resources ofl the 
colony, establishing District Boards, with a Central Board, silting 
in Port-of-Spain, and instituting exhibitions with prizes sUb a 
stimulus to the cultivation of a greater variety of products. His 
administration is specially remarkable for the impetus given to the 
fruit-trade between Trinidad and the United States. A direct 
line of steamers for that purpose, with an annual subsidy from the 
government, was established. The annual revenue of the Crown 
property increased, under Sir W. Robinson’s rule, from about 
;^i6oo to nearly ;^32,ooo, and in 1892 the total amount exceeded 
jCi 7 ,ooo, nearly meeting the entire charge of the public debt. 
He also introduced a fortnightly service of steamers round the 
island. Sir Frederick Napier Broome became Governor in 
August, 1891, and showed an active interest in the prosperity of 
Trinidad by encouraging the occupation of Crown-lands, and by 
applying to the Colonial Secretary, in 1893, for his sanction to a 
loan of half a million sterling “ for opening up the island by rail- 
ways”. The present ruler is Sir H. Jerningham, K.C.M.G. 

The natural beauty of Trinidad gives her a high rank, in this 
respect, among the islands, not only of the West Indies, but of the 
world. The northern coast is rocky throughout, and the eastern 
side, partly edged by hills, and at one place, by some miles of swamps 
is ever beaten by a dangerous surf; the southern coast is generally 
steep, and only on the western side is there any good natural harbour. 
On that coast, however, between Trinidad and the mainland of 
South America, the landlocked Gulf of Paria affords abundance of 
diecure anchorage. Groves of palm-trees and luxuriant forests are 
seen sweeping down to the sea-side, and the precipitous part of the 
coast, at many places, clothed to the top with foliage, shows not 
merely shrubs, but forest-trees, with grand spreading branches, huge 
tranks, tod leaves of brilliant hue, growing out from among the rocks 
with little apparent soil for their mechanical support or thdir ncNir- 
ishment. With much level or undulating ground, the island is 
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crossed, from east to west, roughly speaking, by three ranges of 
hills, varying from 600 to 3100 feet in height, forest-clad, and deeply 
cut by countless ravines. The most northerly range of mountains, 
with a peak called Tucuche exceeding 3000 feet, fringes the coast, 
and throws out many spurs to the south. The central chain, not 
quite continuous, runs south-west from Manzanilla Point, on the 
east coast, to near San Fernando, on the Gulf of Paria. The 
southern range traverses nearly all the country near to the sea. 
The plauns are watered by numerous rivers, all running east or 
west, none large or navigable. In spite of a near approach to the 
equator, with a mean temperature of 78° in the cool season, and of 
86’ in the hot time, and an average rainfall of about 66 inches, 
chiefly in July, August, and September, the climate is healthy for 
abstemious and prudent Europeans. The mornings have a peculiar 
charm in the rapid transition from darkness to light, preluded by 
the cries of birds and croaking of frogs. At half-past five comes 
the first glimmer of light; in fifteen minutes, full daylight seems to 
have arrived; in a few minutes more, the sun’s rim appears, and 
the dew on the leaves is radiant as gems; the golden light shoots 
far into the woods; the small birds chirp and flutter, the parrots 
scream, the monkeys chatter, the bees are humming, and butterflies 
of expansive wings and most gorgeous colours flutter through the 
air or rest on the flowers. The coolness of the night has refreshed 
all living creatures of the vegetable and animal worlds, and the 
agreeable chill of dawn is succeeded by warmth and sunshine that 
give almost magical rapidity of growth to the glorious vegetation 
of a tropical isle. 

The scenery is unsurpassed for variety and beauty of foliage and 
flowers, the landscapes being adorned with a rich and rare profusion 
of form and colour that defy description, and compel us, for lack of 
space, to refer readers to the pages of Charles Kingsley {Ai Last) 
and Anthony Trollope {The West Indies and the Spanish Main). 
The slc^pes, covered to the summit with luxuriant forest-growth, 
form a wavy sea of woodland, displaying in the brilliant sunlight and 
clear air an ever-changing diversity of shades from the lightest 
green to the richest russet brown, lit up here and there by dense 
clusters of bright yellow or blazing crimson tree-flowersf The 
valleys abound in crystal streams, rising high up in the hills, rush- 
ing now through a narrow gorge, then twisting and turning, and 
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widening out into gentle shallow rivulets, rippling in music over 
pebbly beds. The Diego Martin valley, about nine miles from 
Port of Spain, in the north-west, has a most picturesque waterfall, 
the stream of which, after several descents higher up, falls down 
into what is called the “ Blue Basin”. The apparent tint of the 
water is probably due to extreme clearness caused by filtration 
through mica slate, lime, and other earthy matter in upper jfegions 
of the mountain-side. The Maraccas Valley, below Tucucne, the 
culminating peak of the island, has the finest of all West Indian 
cascades in the Chorro or Waterfall, 340 feet in sheer decent. 
Amidst virgin forest, with flowering shrubs and plants of richest 
blooms, from a perpendicular wall of solid rock the stream comes 
down, splitting in the air and producing a constant shower that 
spreads delicious coolness around. Nearly the whole surface of the 
natural wall is covered with plants, including ferns and mosses, the 
red flowers of the Pitcairnia, various nettles, and scattered Begonias. 
Among the other sights of the island is the Cocal, with its long 
stretch of fourteen miles of coco palms, and the Atlantic surge from 
the east ever roaring on the shore. 

The famous Pitch Lake lies near La Brea Point, on the south- 
west coast, and gives a name to the village there from the Spanish 
“la brea”, or “ pitch”. This unique natural phenomenon is a great 
surprise to those who have imagined a liquid expanse like coal- 
black soup. It is really like an area of asphalt paving, over 100 
acres in extent, intersected by ruts, narrow chasms or channels, 
filled with water. The surface is firm enough, in almost every part, 
to bear the weight of the horses and carts loaded by the diggers. 
For nearly four miles in this district the shore is formed of pitch, 
and large black masses appearing like rocks are in reality bodies of 
asphalt. The whole soil rests on immense strata of this substance, 
which bursts up, in the gardens of the village and elsewhere, either 
in detached pieces or in extended sheets or layers of several tons in 
weight, in many cases, by a very gradual process, causing the build- 
ings to decline from the perpendicular. The ground slopes upward 
from the sea to the lake, which lies at about 140 feet above the 
Gulf of Paria. Pine-apples of matchless quality grow in the bitu- 
minous soil. The surface of the lake displays pools of fresh water, 
with trees and bushes at intervals, and a constant movement, caused 
by the generation of gases, is observed. Beautiful birds and insects 
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flit about the clumps of vegetation half floating in this Stygian 
expanse, near the borders of the lake; the central part, over 50 
acres in extent, contains what is called “the place of supply’’, the 
part where the asphalt is still oozing up. For full particulars we 
may refer our readers to an interesting paper in Chambers's Journal 
for January, 1895. It is since 1875 ^ 1 ^^^ the asphalt furnished by 
this wonderful and, as it seems, inexhaustible reservoir of pitch, has 
attained a considerable value in the markets of the world. The 
void made by removal is quickly filled, and whereas in 1888 about 
45,000 tons were exported — three-fifths to the United States and 
the rest to Europe — in 1896 this amount had risen to 96,385 tons, 
worth ;^io2,ooo, and affording to the colony, in “royalty” and 
export-duty, a revenue of ;^33,ooo a year. 

There are people from many nations in Trinidad. The popu- 
lation (241,000) of 1898 showed an increase of 40,000, or about 
20 per cent since the 1891 census. The natural increase gave only 
a small percentage of this, the rest being due to immigration. Of 
these immigrrants above half were coolies from the East Indies, 
and about the same number came mainly from the neighbouring 
British West Indies, a sure sign of rapidly-growing prosperity. Of 
the whole population, about one-half were native-born, and about 
one-half were of foreign birth. Of the former, nearly one-quarter 
were of almost pure East Indian descent, the children and grand- 
children of coolies; the other portion being chiefly of mixed African 
descent, with a small minority of persons of pure European or 
American blood, and a still smaller number of mixed Indian or 
Chinese race. Of the foreign-born inhabitants, over 50,000 were 
natives of the East Indies; 40,000 of the British West Indies; about 
1300 of the foreign West Indies; over 2300 were Europeans; and 
the rest were natives of the United States, Canada, Venezuela, 
Africa, and China. The coolie or East Indian element is thus very 
large, numbering 80,000, or nearly one-third of the whole population. 
The first “ coolie-ship " arrived from India in 1845, and the system 
is now thoroughly organized on a basis which affords a free passage 
to Trinidad, under an agreement providing for five years’ industrial 
service at the current rate of wages, with a free passage back to 
India, if it be desired, after five years’ further residence on the island 
A minimum rate of wages is guaranteed, with gratuitous medical 
attendance, hospital-room, and many other minor advantages. This 
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immigration has been very beneficial both to the colony and to the 
coolies. In 1896, over 40,000 acres of land were owned by East 
Indian labourers or their descendants, and of the total of 158,000 
deposited in the (Government Savings-banks, nearly ^67,000 was 
coolie property, in addition to savings, amounting to ^124,000, 
carried back to India by the people who returned thither during 
the previous ten years, as well as nearly ;^2o,ooo sent home to 
their friends in the liiast. The 40,000 foreign-born nati^'cs <j>f the 
British West Indies, mentioned above, are nearly all black and 
coloured immigrants, chiefly mechanics, domestic servants, and 
labourers, fr<*m ( Grenada, .St. Vincent, and Barbados. The negroes, 
or African section of the people, are fast tl>ing out, having 
decrctised from 8000 in 1851 to less than 2000 in i8c/), meu-e than 
half of these; being over 60 years of age. Amidst the mixture of 
tongues in such an island, including a general use of I'Gnglish, the 
French lower classes speak the patoh peculiar to the We.st Indies. 

The chief products of the very fertile soil are indicated by the 
figures concerning the areas under different growths. Of the whole 
.surface, estimaU'd at 1.120,000 acres, there wen*, in i89(), about 
183,000 acres under cultivation. Of these, 58,500 acres were given 
to sugar-cane ; 98,000 to cacao (cocoa) and coff<*e ; 1 3,500 to ground 
provisions; and 14,000 to coco-nut i)alms: 10.000 acres consist of 
pasture. The chief commercial vegetable products may be given 
as sugar, molasses, rum, cacao, fruit, coco-nuts, and coco-fibre, sugar 
and cacao having a large ])redominance. k'or home use, arroV- 
root, tobacco, cofiTce, ginger, bitters, and spices are also produced. 
The exported fruit consists mainly of oranges, bananas, pine-apples, 
and limes. 

The revival of the sugar-industry, due to the importation of 
coolie labour as above indicated, was at first such that exports, 
from 11,000 tons in 1840, reached ovfer 53,000 tons in 1896, with 
nearly two million gallons of mola.sse.s. The appearance of a field 
of sugar-canes, during the “arrowing" or flowering time, is very 
beautiful. On jointed stems from 6 to 14 feet in height, and from 
I to inches thick, ri.ses the “arrow” or unJointed flowering- 
^talk,. ending in a tuft of soft silky flowers. The pith of the 
jointed stem, of open cellular structure, is the part containing the 
sugary juice, which is squeezed out in powerful mills with three 
rollers having a combined slow rolling and sliding motion, acting 
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on the canes placed lengthwise between them. The juice is then 
highly heated, clarified with lime and chemicals, run through 
filters, and finally concentrated and crystallized in the process 
called “ pan-boiling The average yield of an acre of sugar-canes 
is from 2500 to 3000 lbs. of sugar. The “usine” (French for 
factory, mill, or works) of the Colonial Company at St. Madeleine, 
near the west coast, is one of the largest in the world, and unsur- 
passed in the West Indies. F'itted with the best modern machinery 
and supplied with the electric light, the place is connected by rail 
and tramways with the Company’s estates, and with the sea at San 
Fernando. 

1 ’he second staple of Trinidad is cocoa, or, more properly, 
cacao, named by Linna'us “ I’hcobroma ”, or “ lood of the gods ”. 
The tree is an evergreen growing to the height of 15 to 25 feet, 
with drooping blight green leaves of oblong shape, from 8 to 20 
inches in length. The flowers, in tufts or clusters, are very small, 
with five yellow petals on a rose-hued cup, and they grow off the 
trunk and thicker parts of the boughs, with stalks only an inch 
long. 'I'he fruit resembles a vegetable marrow in shape, but is 
more pointed and elongated at the end, and is from 7 to 9 inches 
long, and 3 to 4 inches wide, with colour varying from bright 
yellow to red and purjile, according to season. Fach fruit-pod 
contains from 20 to 40 seeds, embedded in a soft pinky-white acid 
pulp, and it is from these seeds or cocoa-beans that the cocoa-nibs 
of commerce are produced by shelling and bruising. 'I'he appear- 
ance of a cacao plantation is very beautiful, with the shady trees 
themselves overshadowed by the Bois immortcl, called in South 
America La Madre del Cacao or Cacao-Mother, from its service in 
protecting the trees from the fiercest heat of the sun, and with a 
vista of the yellow flowers, or of the ruddy fruit hanging in thou- 
sands beneath the canopy of green. Cacao has been a jiroduct of 
Trinidad since the middle of the seventeenth century. In 1725, 
the people were reduced to the greatest misery by the total destruc- 
tion of the trees through some disease. The restoration of the 
culture was followed, after British occupation, by such an increase 
in production that the exports of cacao rose from 29,000 cwts. in 
1840 to a value exceeding ;^45 2,000 in 1896. I'he money-value 
of the export of sugar, in the same year, exceeded ;^700,ooo, and 
of molasses, 36, 480. 
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Among othercommodities, above 42,000 gallonsof fine Angostura 
bitters, worth ;^42,ooo, are annually majie in the large factory at 
Port-of-Spain. The coco-palms, growing luxuriantly all along the 
sandy shore of the southern and eastern coasts, supplied for export, 
in 1896, nearly fifteen millions of nuts, to the value of over 
^36,000. The chief town and seat of government is Port-of- 
Spain, with a jjopulation of about 34,000. This place was one of 
the finest towns in the West Indies until early in March, 11895, 
when the principal business quarter was destroyed by firek with 
loss estimated at four millions of dollars. The place was almost 
utterly ruined by the like cause in 1808. The preservation, in 
the recent instance, of the rest of the town was mainly due to the 
efforts of blue-jackets from Her Maj'esty's sloop Buzzard, and 
of the crews of three United Slates war-ships then in harbour. 
The town is pleasantly situated on <i semicircular plain of gentle 
slope near the north-east corner of the Gulf of Paria. Two chief 
open spaces are Marine Square and Brunswick Square, the former 
being really a beautiful avenue about luo led wide, planted on 
each side with noble forest-trees, and running across the whole 
breadth of the southern part of the town. On the north, the 
Savana, or Queen’s Park, contains over 200 acres of almost level 
grass, belted by great umbrageous trees, and is described by 
Kingsley as “a public park and race-ground such as neither 
London nor Paris can boast ". The Governor's residence, erected 
in 1875, of dressed native limestone, is a palatial building fliat 
cost between and .1^50,000 The Anglican and Roman 

Catholic cathedrals arc fine buildings, as also are the Colonial 
Hospital and the Police Barracks. The city and suburbs have seven 
other Roman Catholic and three Anglican churches, three Wesleyan 
chapels, and two Presbyterian kirks, with a Baptist and a Moravian 
place of worship. The Roman Catholics are under a “ Monsignor”, 
Archbishop of Port-of-Spain; the Anglicans under the Bishop of 
Trinidad. The Public Library, founded in 1851, has 20,000 
volumes; the V^ictoria Institute and Museum, opened in 1892, 
commemorates the Queen’s jubilee. The city is supplied with 
,4 of tramway and a complete telephone-system. As a “ port 
of registry”, the place had in 1891 329 ships and small craft, with 
a total of 7760 tons. The local government is in the hands of a 
mayor and elective municipal council, the chief revenue being 
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derived from rates. There is a volunteer force of about 750 men 
— infantry, cavalry, and field-artillery — and the peace of the island 
is preserved by a police force of about 480 men. San Fernando, 
founded by the Spanish governor Chacon in 1786, and named 
after Ferdinand, eldest son of Carlos IV. of Spain, lies about 
30 miles south of the capital, at the foot of a hill on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Paria. It is connected with Port-of-Spain 
by road and rail, and is the commercial outlet of the chief sugar- 
district of Trinidad. The present town dates only from 1818, 
when the original place was completely destroyed by fire, and the 
commercial part of the restored town perished in the same way in 
1883. The rebuilding brought great improvements, and the pre- 
sent borough population, in charge of a mayor and council, is about 
7000. Artma, the only other municipal town, 16 miles east of 
Port-of-Spain, is the centre of one of the chief cacao-districts, and 
is a well-built spacious place of 4000 inhabitants, at the foot of the 
northern range of hills. 'I'here is a railway thence to the capital, 
communicating with the line to San P'ernando. 

The internal and external means of communication include 
steamers plying three times a week from Port-of-Spain to San 
Fernando, and to Cedros, at the south-western point of the island, 
about 50 post-offices, with penny inland postage, telegraph cables 
to British Guiana and Grenada, and to Europe vi 4 the United 
States; 57 miles of internal railway and 166 of telegraph, all in the 
hands of the Government; and 35 steamers every month to and 
from New York, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Southampton, 
Havre, Marseilles, Amsterdam, London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
A local firm, with a Government subsidy of ;^50oo a year, recently 
started a fortnightly service to New York in connection with the 
fruit-trade, passing round the island and then touching at Tobago. 
The exports for 1896 amounted in value to ;^2, 166,000, of which 
the worth of ;^944,ooo went to the United Kingdom. The 
imports consisted mainly of textile goods, dried and pickled fish, 
flour, hardware and machinery, leather, lumber (pitch-pine and 
white pine), pickled and salted meat, and rice, with a total value of 
.^2,463,525, of which goods worth .^^978, 565 came from the British 
Isles. About one-fourth of all the trade is carried on with the* 
United .States. The revenue, amounting to o^'er ;^5 76,000 in 
1896, is derived from import duties, and from export duties on 
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sugar and molasses, coffee and rum, cocoa and asphalt. The 
expenditure, in the same year, was a little more than ;^‘558,ooo, 
including the charges of a public debt of ;^556,670. British silver 
and bronze form the coinage in general use, with United States 
and Spanish gold. The Colonial Bank has a branch at Port-of 
Spain, and the (jovernment Savings-banks, in 1897, held about 
;£^230 ,ooo from 10,708 depositors. 

The colony is ruled by a Covernor, with an Ttxecutive Cpuncil 
of seven members, and a l.egislative Council (the Governor ^leing 
president) of nine official and eleven unofficial mi-mbers, all nomi- 
nated by the Crown. Pdememtary education is conducted in about 
190 schools, of which 65 are secul.ir, .supported by the government 
and by the payment of a small fee, the rest being denominational 
schools, aided by the public funds. About 22, ‘;oo [mpils were 
on the bociks in 1896. l-'rom the goxernment schools there are 
annually open to competition three free adinission.s, tenable for 
three years, to the Oueen’s Roy.il College, a secular institution, 
which shares with the affiliated Roman Catholic college in four 
exhibitions or scholarships each of >^150 yearly \aluo, tenable for 
three years at some university or other scientific educational 
institution in the British Empire There are also “Model Schools”, 
training-colleges lor male and female teachers, many private schools, 
and 15 estate-schools, with about 500 jniiiils, under the Presby- 
terian Coolie Mission. 

Tobago, annexed to I'rinidad since January rst, i8Sg, Hes 
near 20 miles to the north east. With a length of 28 miles, and 
a maximum breadth of T'/z, the island has an area of 1 14 square 
miles, or about 73,000 acres, of w'hich nearly one-seventh is under 
tillage. The population, in 1898, was 21,000, of whom only about 
i(X) are Pluropeans, the vast majority being of negro or mixed 
race. The physical aspect is irregular and picturesque, as the 
land rises steeply from the sea in the north-east and gradually 
slopes to the south-west, with conical hills and spurs connected 
by an interior ridge that attains a height of 1900 feet above sea- 
level. Deep and narrow ravines lead from the higher ground to 
small^ plains of alluvial soil, the whole island being well watered 
“fiy streams rising in the hills. Fordable in the hot season, and 
swollen by the rains to the size of rivers, these waters nowhere 
admit even a boat for navigation. The tropical heat, with a mean 
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of 81“ at sea-level, is tempered by the sea-breezes, and the island 
lies out of the hurricane range. The climate is healthy, the island 
having only few and small miasmatic lagoons or swamps, and 
serious epidemics are unknown. Above half the surface of Tobago 
is covered with forest, much of which contains valuable timber 
that has been wholly neglected as an article of trade, chiefly from 
the lack of roads for conveyance, and of depth of water in the 
Streams to bring down cut wood as we have seen it in the Canadian 
lumber districts. The domestic animals include horses, horned 
cattle, and small sheep giving well-llavourcd meat. Poultry and 
fish abound, and the rich variety of saurian reptiles, from small 
lizards up to alligators, includes the iguana, eagerly eaten by the 
negroes and regarded as a delicacy by many whites. Deer, 
peccaries, agoutis, raccoons, scpiirrels, rats, and various birds are 
found. 

'Phe chief articles of prodi ction and export are sugar, rum, 
molasses, coco-nuts, and li\e stock, with a value, in i8c)0, of about 
;^i 0,705, the imports being worth nearly ;i/^i4,<X)0, of which goods 
to the value of above two-thirds of the amount came from the 
British Isles. 'Phe revenue, in 1896, chiell) from import duties, 
was .^c)32i, with <in e.xpenditure just exceeding £c} 2 oo and a 
public debt of .;^95oo. Sdirioroitq//, the chief town, lies at the 
base of a hill, 425 feet in henght, on the south-west coast, and has 
a population of 14<X3. Plymouth, a village of 800 people, is on 
the north-west coast, five miles Irom .Sc.irborough, having good 
anchorage in Courland Kay. The island is ruled bj a commissioner 
appointed by the Governor of 'Prinidad, and <issistcd by a financial 
board of five* members, two nomin.Ued and three* c'lecti*d by the 
people. Anglican, Moravian and Wesleyan religious bodies main- 
tain 20 government-aided schools with about 2300 pujnls. 

In 1896, the condition of the sugar-industry in the West Indies 
had become so serious that a “West India Royal Commission” 
was ajjpointed to examine and rc*port thereon. 'Phe Report, issued 
in October, 1897, stated that in some of the islands the complete 
extinction of the industry was threatened by foreign c ompetition of 
beet-sugar, and in a si)ecial degree through competition aided by 
the foreign system, prevailing in Germany, P'rance, Austriaf 
Holland and Belgium, of affording “bounties”, in a certain form, 
to sugar-producers. It was declared by the Commissioners that 
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“the depression is not due m any considerable degree to bad 
management, but that even estates which have introduced the best 
machinery suffer from the low prices’’. In some islands, as 
Jamaica, Trinidad St. Lucia, St Vincent, and, to some extent, in 
Montserrat and Ne\is, the sugar-industry may in time be replaced 
by other productions, and the statement applies also to British 
Guiana The matter was, m the session of 1898, under the con- 
sideration of the Colonial Office. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Bermuda, British Honduras, British Guiana 

Extent and popuLition of Bermuda or I he Bermudas— Ph> sic»d features of the islands 
— Delightful climate of Mam Island— Trade— Important naval establishments- 
Hamilton port— Admin istialion — Lducation- Comnuinication— Revenue Bouu 
darics, area, and population of British Honduras or Belize — Physical geography 
and climate— Mahogany, logwood, and other products — Beli/e city— Communica 
tion I rade —Revenue— Administi ation — Education Early exploration of Brii ISH 
Guiana or Demtrara — Its settlement by the Dutch- Ceded to Britain in 1814 — 
Agitation among the slaves— Case of John Smith the missionar> — His cruel tieat 
ment and death — Brutalitv of the Governor, General Murray — Its effect in forward- 
ing the antislwer) cause — Intolerance of the slave owners — Boundaries and 
population of the country— Giogiaphical features — I lora and fauna- Rivers — 
Climate- Products- Gold mining Trade— Administration— Lducation- Re\enue 
— C ommunieation — Georgetown city — New Amsterdam or Be^rbice 

The colony called Bermuda or Tiir Birmudas lies in about 32 
north latitude, and 65° west longitude, at a distance of 580 miles 
east of Cape Hatteras in North Carolina; 730 miles from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; 680 from New York, 800 from the nearest West 
Indies, and nearly 3000 miles from Liverpool. 1 his lonely, low- 
lying archipelago of about 300 islets, above two-thirds of which 
are mere rocks and reefs, with less than 20 inhabited islands, has 
a total area of 19 square miles, or 11,360 acres, with a population, 
in 1898, of about 16,000, of whom over one-third were whites and 
the rest negroes and coloured people. In religion, about two- 
thirds of both races belong to the Anglican Church, under the spiritual 
rule of the “ Bishop of Newfoundland and Bermuda ”, while the rest 
are chiefly Roman Catholics, Wesleyans and Presbyterians. The 
history of the islands, during the nineteenth century, is comprised 
in the facts that in July, 1813, a third of the houses were destroyed, 
and the shipping driven ashore, by a hurricane, that the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, the introduction of steam, and the 
substitution of steel and iron for wood in ship-building, made an 
end of the profitable ship-construction and carrying-trade mentioned 
in an early part of this work . that, after being an important con- 
vict-dep6t for some years, the colony ceasea to be so in 1862, and 
that, in the later decades of the Victorian age, Bermuda has 
become a very valuable naval station and fortress, holding ‘a 
position of commanding strength between Canada and our West 
Indian possessions. 
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The Islands are geographically and geologically interesting as 
the most northerly of the coral constructions known as Atolls, 
which consist of a more or less continuous ring of coral rock 
surrounding a central lagoon. In the Bermudas we have an atoll 
of modified form. Over a space about i6 miles in length by 5 in 
breadth, the islands run, from north east to south-west, in an irregular 
oval ring that is incomplete on the north-western side. Countless 
sunken reefs and submarine sand-hills at once afford protection 
against attack from external foes, and give intricacy and pdril to 
internal navigation. The largest piece of land, called “ Main 
Island”, is about 14 miles long by a mile in average width, and 
contains 9000 acres of surface, or three-fourths of the whole area 
of the group. The highest j)oint is but 240 feet above sea-level, 
and much of the surface consists of stony ground partly covered 
with scanty herbiige and a scattered growth of stunted cedars, or 
of wide brackish marshes overgrown with coarse grass, rushes, 
and mangrove-jungle. About 1000 acres have a fertile soil which, 
as we shall see, is turned by the people to excellent account. The 
climate, most agreeable and huilthy for all exct>pt consumptive 
persons, may be described as a continuous succession of spring 
and summer, always moi.st and ever mild, with an annual rainfall 
of 60 inches, evenly spread over the year, and a temperature that 
never falls below 40" Fahrenheit, and rarely exceeds 85°, while 
the summer heat is moderated by the Atlantic breezes. 'I'hc trees 
are never devoid of green, the birds are singing throughout the 
year; no venomous reptiles are found in any part; and the region 
enjoys nearly all the advantages, marred by none of the ills, of 
both the trojiical and the temperate zones. Harvests of maize 
are reaped in June and December; oranges, lemons, bananas, and 
many European fruits are grown. 'I'he other chief islands are 
St. George’s, St. David’s, Cooper’s Island, Smith’s Island, and 
Nonsuch, at the north-east, and .Somerset, Watford, Ireland, Boaz, 
Elizabeth and Tuckers Islands in the south-west, the two latter 
being in the spacious landlocked harbour called Great Sound, 
formed by the southern turn of the oval ring. Among the other 
numerous beautiful bays and creeks of considerable size and depth 
df wafer are Harrington Sound, at the north of Main Island, and 
Castle Harbour, south of St. George’s and St David’s Islands. 
Communication is largely carried on by water, but, with a single 
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break between Somerset and Watford Islands, there is a continuous 
line of road, bridge, and causeway, along the whole chain of the 
larger inhabited islands, for a distance of about 22 miles. A 
country-drive along the excellent roads will show the visitor stately 
palm-trees with their beauteous plumes, noble tamarinds, pink 
clouds of oleander, the red blaze of pomegranate blossoms, bamboos 
40 feet high, flag-lances 10 feet in height growing thickly in the 
marshes, and forests containing palmetto, cedar, and a tree called 
“ red-wood", peculiar to these island.s. I he Bermudas have now 
become a favourite winter resort for people from the U nited States 
and Canada, for whom large hotels and shops have been provided 
at the two chief towns. 

The trade of Bermuda depends wholly, as regards exports, on 
the early i)roduction, favoured by the entire absence of frosts, of 
vegetables for the New York market, where the crops of potatoes, 
onions, tomatoes, beet-root, and other growths command prices 
that enable the tillers of Bermuda to take matters easily during 
the summer months. I'he ground lies fallow until preparation 
is needed for the produce that is to be shipped off between the 
following March and June. Arrowroot is also much cultivated, 
but little attempt is made to grow the food that can be imported 
more cheaply from the States than it could be raised in occupying 
the precious soil that is a market-garden for the wealthy New 
Yorkers. Corn, flour, meat, and nearly all the vegetables that 
are consumed in the islands come from the United States, while 
horses, cattle, clothing, furniture, and every kind of necessary 
goods are imported thence, or from the Canadian Dominion, or 
the British Isles. In 1892, the value of exported onions reached 
nearly £^ 6 ,ooo\ the lily-bulbs were worth ;^i 5,280; the potatoes, 
over ;^26,7 oo. The whole exports, in 1896, e.\ceeded ^ro8.6oo 
in value, of which but £2^$$’ mostly arrowroot, went to the 
British Isles. Of the imports, worth 305, 000 in the same year, 
articles worth ;^90,ooo, exclusive of government stores, came from 
the United Kingdom. 

The maritime and naval importance of Bermuda have been 
already indicated. In the north, the harbour of St. George, 
formerly the capital, is a haven possessing a good depth of wattt: 
and safe anchorage for many large sailing ships and steamers 
seeking shelter, in stormy weather, from the western Atlantic. 
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The chief channel through the outer line of reefs is that called 
“The Narrows”, passing round the eastern and northern sides 
of St. George’s Island, at about half a mile from the shore. Two 
miles long, and very tortuous and narrow, it is commanded through- 
out, with its approaches at each end, by many batteries of very 
heavy guns behind casemated iron shields. The dockyard and 
other naval establishments are on Ireland Island; Boaz and Wat- 
ford Islands, between that and Somerset Island, are giyen up 
to military dep6ts and the garrison of Imperial troops, numbering 
1500 officers and men, and including two batteries of artillery; one 
company of fortress, and another of submarine mining engineers; 
and one battalion of infantry. The admiralty establishment has 
about 1200 men, and is remarkable for the famous floating dock, 
constructed at North Woolwich, on the Thames, and towed out 
to its destination in 1869. This great piece of naval engineering, 
having 8000 tons of iron in its length of 381 feet, breadth of 124, 
and depth of 53, can lift an ironclad of over 10,000 tons. Bermuda 
is now, in fact, a naval stronghold and arsenal of the first class, 
rivalling Halifax in importance as a station for our fleet in North 
American waters, and of great value for our ships of war in the 
West Indies. 

The seat of government and chief commercial port is Hamilton, 
at about the north centre of Main Island, situated on a safe and 
convenient harbour approached, from the Great Sound, by an inlet 
nearly three miles long. With a population of 1 300, the little town 
is governed, like St. George’s, by a mayor and a corporation of 
three aldermen and five councillors, and possesses a very good 
public library. There, as elsewhere throughout the islands, the 
visitor’s eye is struck by the whiteness of the buildings and the 
roads, all composed of the coral, coarse and porous in grain, like 
white sugar, which forms the substance of Bermuda, with a thin 
crust of soil atop. Everywhere from amongst the foliage and 
flowers, and in charming contrast with the greens and browns and 
blues of the sea, the neatest and whitest of cottages shine forth, 
made of blocks of coral hewn out of the hillsides, and covered with 
a hard coat of thick whitewash that leaves no sign of crack or seam 
ftbm the base-stones to the top of the chimneys, often made in 
graceful and picturesque shapes. The roads are formed by cutting 
down for a few inches into the solid white coral, or for many feet, 
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where a hill intervenes, and they wind in and out, away from the 
towns, with an endless variety of picturesque scenes on a small 
scale. The colony is ruled by a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council of six members, four official, two unofficial, nominated by 
the Crown; by a nominated Legislative Council of nine members, 
three of whom are officials; and by a Legislative Assembly of 
thirty-six members, chosen by about 1 160 electors, with a freehold- 
property qualification, from the nine parishes into which the islands 
are divided. Education is controlled by a Board, consisting of the 
governor and eight other members of his nomination, with local 
managing bodies. The peculiarity of the system is that the 
elementary schools are private institutions, charging fees, but aided 
by the public funds, with compulsory attendance in the twenty-two 
schools, containing about 1200 pupils. There are other schools 
receiving no help from the government. 'Fhere are two banks at 
Hamilton, and the Government Savings-banks have in charge over 
1 9,000 from about 930 depositors. British currency, weights and 
measures are in use. The telegraphs for internal use comprise 1 5 
miles of cable and 36 miles of land-line, and a private telephone 
company has about 200 subscribers. A cable to Halifax, laid in 
July, 1890, gives speedy communication with the rest of the world, 
and there are fortnightly steamers between the islands and New 
York; monthly mails to Halifax, Turks Island, and Jamaica; and 
monthly steamers between St. John, New Brunswick, and the 
West Indies, touch both on outward and homeward trips at Ber- 
muda. The revenue, mostly from customs-duties, was about 
J^34>250 in 1896, with an expenditure of £zA' 7 ^ 7 \ ^ public 

debt of ;^46,6 oo. 

British Honduras, or Belize, lies in Central America, on the 
western coast of the Caribbean Sea, 660 miles from Jamaica, 
between 16 and i8j^ degrees north latitude, and 87° 50' and 89" 
10' west longitude. Bounded on the east by the Bay of Honduras, 
on the north by Mexico, and on the south and west by Guatemala, » 
it is about the size of Wales, having an area of 7562 square miles, 
including Turneffe, St. George’s, English, and other Cays or islands 
to the east. The history of the territory down to 1801 having 
been already given, we have only to note the occurrence of certain 
troubles, now settled, with Indians on the borders; the establish-- 
ment of the colony, as a dependency of Jamaica, in 1862, and its 
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separation therefrom, as an independent colony, in 1884. Prior to 
1862, the country had been merely a British settlement on what 
was once Spanish territory, and had no definite status as a colonial 
possession. The population, in 1898, numbered about 34,000, 
composed of about 450 whites, and of coloured peoj)le including 
aboriginal Indians, Caribs, negroes, East Indians and Chinese. 
The Bishop of Jamaica is in charge of members of the Apglican 
Church; the Roman Catholics are under their Bishop of Honduras. 
The land rises by degrees from the usual low and swampy opast of 
Central America, with many lagoons surrounded by a dense growth 
of mangro\e and other tropical trees. In the north tliere is a plain 
about 1000 square miles in area, in the west and south-west are 
successive hills and vallejs, at some distance inland, with the 
Cockscomb Range, running cast and west, att.iining a height of 
nearly 4000 feet. In the south is jirairie covered with pines, .scrub, 
and wiry grass Near the western frontier, in a country not 
explored by its British possessors until 1879, lies an open undu- 
lating grassy district of s[)lendid jMsturage, with anciimt Indian 
ruins of large stone buildings. 'I'hcre are small streams in the 
south, running into the Caribbean Sea; in the centre is the Sibun 
or jabon, of considerable size, to the north of this comes Belize or 
Old River, flowing north-east for 100 miles, with some large 
cascades, then New River, running almost due north, with large 
lakes on the course of the main stream and tributaries; and, north- 
wards again, the Hondo, a large ri\cr forming the boundary 
between the colony and the Yucatan district or province of Mexico. 
The river, at one point, divides into branches that meet again, 
inclosing .\lbion Island, 26 square miles in area. The three 
last are navigable for some distance by vessels of light draught 
The climate is hot and damp, with an average temperature of 78*, 
and an annual rainfall, chiefly between May and November, of 
about 85 inches at Belize. There are endemic fevers of no g^eat 
severity or danger, and epidemic disease is rare. A sea-breeze 
tempers the force of the tropical sun, and the country cannot be 
called unhealthy for that region of the world. 

The colony is still only in its infancy, as regards development 
6y cultivation of a fertile soil that will produce anything to which 
a tropical climate is suited Bananas and plantains, mostly raised 
by small growers holding lands on lease from the Crown, are being 
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shipped at a profit to New Orleans. Cocoa (cacao) plantations are 
being formed; the cane-fields producing sugar cover about 1500 
acres, and coffee-shrubs, in some places, give enormous crops. 
The whole area under tillage does not exceed 100 square miles, 
and a staple product of British Honduras is now, as of old, the 
mahogany of the forests on the banks of the larger rivers, a great 
tract still untouched by the axe lying to the north of the river 
Belize. The noble tree producing this valuable timber grows from 
80 to 100 feet in height and attains a great size in the trunk, with 
wood usually sound throughout. Its worth for cabinet-work, in 
hardness and beauty of grain, was first shown in the British Isles, 
about the end of the seventeenth century, by a maker named 
Wollaston, who received some of the timber brought from the 
West Indies as balList. The growth of the tree is very slow, three 
centuries being needed to make it lit for commercial purposes. A 
log 1 7 feet long has been known to measure 5 % feet each way at 
the squared end, weighing 17 tons in its 514 cubical feet of wood, 
and such a mass as this has fetched /, 1000 to cut up thin for 
veneering. The large branches have a closer grain, and veins of 
richer hue and variety than the trunk. In British Honduras the 
cutters are chiefly negroes descended from the former slaves 
in the colony, and, living in camps near the rivers, they take the 
logs down to the water, in the coolness of the night, with pictur- 
esque torchlight processions of timber-w'ains drawn by long teams 
of oxen, amid wild forest scenery resounding with the clang of the 
team-chains, the crack of the whips, and the guttural cries of the 
men. The rivers, swollen by the periodical rains, float the logs 
down for many miles, with gangs of the lumberers following in flat- 
bottomed canoes, in order to free the timber from the branches of 
overhanging trees or from other obstacles. Near the river-mouth, 
the floating matter is stopped by a boom, and then each gang, 
selecting its own cuttings by the marks on the log-ends, forms 
them into large rafts for conveyance to the shipping-wharves of the 
owners. Among other valuable trees in the woods are cedar, rose- 
wood, fustic, lignum- vitse, iron wood, red and white pine, india-rubber 
and gutta-percha trees, with sarsaparilla, cochineal-cactus, indigo, 
and many other useful plants and shrubs. The other chief coffi- 
mercial timber, now surpassing mahogany in export-value, is log- 
wood, which is the dark, red, hard close-grained heart-wood of a tree 
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which grows from 20 to 50 feet in height, and, being fit for cutting 
at ten years of age, occurs in inexhaustible abundance in the low 
swampy lands of the north and east. Its value for dyeing purposes, 
especially in giving a black hue to textile fabrics and to ink, is well 
known. The needs of British Honduras for a prosperous develop- 
ment of her great resources are capital, labour, and easy means of 
communication between the interior and the coast-line. At present, 
the traffic is mainly conducted by water, on the rivers and! along 
the coast. ^ 

Corosal, a postal station on the north coast, near the mouth 
of New River, has a population of about 1600; some distance up 
the river are the postal station San Estevan, and the town of 
Orange Walk, with nearly 2000 inhabitants. On the east coast, 
from the centre to the south, are the little towns (postal stations) of 
Stann Creek (1645 people), All Pines, Monkey River, and Punta 
Gorda. The capital, Belizi, containing about 7000 people, lies on 
the coast at the mouth of the Belize or Old River, being the chief 
port of the colony, and a general depot for British goods supplied 
to Central America. There are no railways or telegraphs; ex- 
ternal communication is afforded by weekly mail-steamers to New 
Orleans; steamers every three weeks to New York and Costa 
Rica; about every five weeks, to the West Indies and thence to 
London; and monthly to Colon (or, Aspinwall), on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and to Liverpool. The distance from London is nearly 
5000 miles, the time of passage being 25 days, or 16 days by way 
of the United States. The best method of telegraphic despatch to 
Europe and the world at large is by New Orleans, 900 miles from 
Belize, though the town of Livingston, in Guatemala, one day’s 
run by steamer from Belize, is the nearest point in wire-connection 
with Europe. The exports, chiefly in mahogany (5*^ million cubic 
feet in 1890), logwood (nearly 22,000 tons in same year), fruit, 
sugar, coco-nuts, and india-rubber, had a total value, in 1896, of 
£2^^, 66 ^, of which produce worth .^156,486 was sent to Great 
Britain. The imports, in 1896, in cotton goods and hardware, 
malt liquors, spirits, tea, tobacco, and wines, were worth over 
£yx),ocx>, of which ;^i07,656 was due to the British Isles. Nearly 
all thd other trade is done with the United States. The United 
States gold dollar is the standard, the British sov. being reckoned 
at 4 dols. 86 cents. Silver half-dollars and smaller coins, with 
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British half-crowns and shillings, and Mexican dollars, are circulated. 
The revenue, mainly from import duties, licenses, land-taJc, excise, 
and the Crown-lands let or sold, amounted in 1896 to ^^62,281, 
with an expenditure of ;^55,530 and a public debt of /34,736, and 
of .^9000 for improvements in the town and harbour of Belize. 
A Government Savings - bank, with branches at Corosal and 
Grange Walk, has about 24,000 gold dollars on deposit at 3 per 
cent. The government consists of a Governor, with an Executive 
Council of seven official and non-official members nominated by 
the Crown, and a Legislative Council of three official and five 
unofficial members, also nominated. English Common Law, 
modified by colonial ordinances, is in force. The schools, of which 
46 existed in 1 896, with over 3000 children in average attendance, 
are denominational in.stitutions, duly inspected, and assisted by a 
public grant of 13,368 dollars in the year mentioned. • 

In British Guiana (or Demerara), we have a colony which 
has not yet appeared in our pages. The name “ Guiana ” carries 
us back to the fascinating times of Elizabethan and early Stuart 
exploration and adventure, when the typical hero of that age. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, went forth thither to search, in a fabled " El 
Dorado ”, for the golden city of Manoa, and, sailing up the Orinoco 
in 1595, saw the splendours of tropical vegetation, and found some 
of the auriferous quartz which, in the Victorian age, is returning, 
as we shall see, a good reward for labour. Early in 1596, his 
Discovery of tJie large, rich, and beatiiifttl Empire of Guiana was a 
noble specimen of English prose-writing. The Spanish navigators 
Alonzo de Ojeda, in 1499, and Vicente Pinzon, in 1500, seem to 
have first explored the coasts, but it was not until the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century that any attempt at European settlement 
was made, when the Dutch, after one or two failures, established 
themselves on an island at the confluence of two chief tributaries of 
the Essequibo River. In 1626, the Dutch West India Company, 
with a charter granting a monopoly of trade in that region, made a 
settlement at Berbice, and gradually extended their hold upon the 
country. By 1652, some English adventurers had founded a 
settlement on the Surinam river, and built the town of Paramaribo, 
now the capital of Dutch Guiana. About twenty years befote this, 
the French were at Cayenne, and their settlement, along with the 
Dutch possessions, was at times occupied by the English during 
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war among the three nations in Europe. In 1667, the Paramaribo 
colonj^ was g^ven up to Holland by the Treaty of Breda, and the 
territory which now forms British Guiana, along with distinct 
colonies which the Hollanders made on the Essequibo, Demerara, 
and Berbice rivers, remained in their hands without interruption 
until 1781, when they were occupied in turns by British and 
French forces, to be restored to Holland, by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in 1783. Again taken by our forces in 1796, and Restored 
in 1802, at the Peace of Amiens, they were retaken by thd British 
in 1803, and the portion forming British (iuiana was finally ceded 
to our possession in 1814. We may here note that Berbice, at 
first administered as a separate colony, was incorporated wkh the 
rest of British Guiana in 1831. 

The period of Dutch occupation is not of any great interest, 
and only coneerns us for the forms of government then prevailing, 
which have left their mark upon the existing constitution. It is of 
more importance to observe that, in 1 )utch times, cotton was the 
principal crop, only one estate, out of about one hundred on the 
coast betw'ecn the Demerara 'and Berbice rivers, being planted 
with sugar-cane. Sugar took the fdace of cotton on the great 
development of the latter product in the United States, and in 
1816 the colony, with Berbice, contained above 100,000 negro 
slaves, with about 8000 free persons, coloured and white. The 
mention of slavery brings us to one of the most disgraceful episodes 
in all our colonial history. When Mr. Canning, in 1823, being 
then Foreign Secretary, carried in the House of Commons his 
resolutions concerning negro .slavery, which were followed by the 
circular enjoining a milder treatment of the slaves in the West 
Indies and in British Guiana, a great stir of feeling was caused, as 
we have seen, among the slave-holders in tliose territories of the 
Crowm- In Demerara, the circular was received with outward 
deference by the members of the government, and the “ Court of 
Policy”, a body tran.s-mitted from the Dutch constitution, and 
having both executive and legislative functions, passed regulations 
in accordknee with the instructions received from the authorities in 
England, .f’ains were taken to conceal the whole iQatter from the 
rssgroe^, anH a suspicion arose that •emancipation, gtlinted in Eng- 
land, was being wrongfully withheld by their masters. The feeling 
was such that it is almost certain that a genera] rising and massacre 
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of whites would have taken place but for the strong influence won 
by an Independent missionary, John Smith, who, dtlriijg seven 
years of devoted work in the colony, had been training his negro 
converts to habits of order, industry, submission, and peace. 
Religious work had been otherwise greatly neglected, and there 
was only one Episcopalian clergyman. The Governor, General 
Murray, had been recently talking largely about “making head 
against the sectaries”, among whom he included the Dutch 
Lutherans and the Scottish Presbyterians, the Methodist and the 
Independent missionaries — all, in fact, except the one Episcopalian 
body. In pursuance of this bigoted policy, he had issued a 
monstrous proclamation or decree, forbidding the negroes to attend 
public worship, except under sanction of a pass from their owners, 
who were under no obligation to grant the same Then the slaves 
rose in just wrath, and, shedding no drop of blood, imprisoned 
many whites and put some of them in the stocks. This insurrec- 
tion began on August iSth, 1823, on, the 19th, martial law was 
proclaimed; on the 20th, the movemeilt was ended, without loss of 
life to any of the whites, w hile atove 200 negroes were killed and 
wounded by the troops in the first instance, 47 were executed, and 
many more were subjected to barbarous flogging, often exceeding 
1000 lashes. 

I'he Governor kept the colony under martial law for five 
months, and Mr. Smith, the missionary, was brought to trial. The 
Episcopalian clergyman, to his honour, would give no aid to 
tyranny, but plainly detlhred his conviction that nothing but the 
influence exerted by the prisoner, in proclaiming and fixing the 
principles of the gospel of peace, had “ prevented a dreadful 
effusion of blood, and saved the lives of those very persons who 
are now, I shudder to write it, seeking his ”. The mode and con- 
duct of Mr. Smith’s trial were full of illegalities, and he*was con- 
victed on the evidence of three negroes who afterwards confessed 
that they had been induced to allege what was wholly false. He 
was charged with having incited the slaves to revolt^ and witli 
minor offences, and was sentenced to deatli subject fo the final 
decision of the home government. Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Brougham dl^ared m the House of Commons thst tfie trial of the 
missionary was intended to bring on an issue beiweien the system 
of the slave*law and the instruction of the negroes ”. This was, in 
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truth, the cause in question, and John Smith was its martyr. The 
British government rescinded the court-martial’s sentence of death, 
but decreed the prisoner’s banishment from the colony. When 
this decision arrived at Demerara, the victim had escaped from his 
tormentors. He died on February 6th, 1824, having been an 
invalid at the time of his arrest, and then brought to his grave by 
the hardships which he endured, for two months before trial, in 
apartments of which one was under the roof, exposed to burning 
heat, and the other on the ground, fetid from the stagnant water 
visible under the boards of the floor. The conduct of the Gover- 
nor, General Murray, was consistent throughout in its brutal 
violation of common humanity and decency. During Mr. Smith’s 
detention before trial, his medical attendants had in vain declared 
that nothing could save his life but removal to better quarters, 
lie was not allowed to have a change of linen, nor the attendance 
of a friend to reliev e the tares of his worn and wearied wife. The 
funeral was ordered to take place at dead of night, that no negroes 
might attend, and the widow and her friend, Mrs. Flliot, were 
prevented by threats of imprisonimmt fnnn following the coffin. 
They were forced to precede it to the gra\ c, and there receive it, 
borne by two negroes with a single lantern, and attended only by 
the clergyman, Mr. Austin, whose testimony in the dead man’s 
favour has been given Two negro members of his congregation, 
a carpenter and a bricklayer, w ished to mark the spot where their 
pastor la), but by official oolers the brickwork was broken up, the 
rails were torn down, and the place was left without visible 
memorial. The missionary-martyr, judicially murdered by British 
“officers and gentlemen " of Christian profession, did not die, as no 
real martyr does, in vain. 'I he proceedings at I )emerara became 
» an object-lesson on slavery, studied in the United Kingdom from 
the Shetlands to the Scilly Isles, full of eloquent denunciation of 
wrong, and from that day the cause of slavery in the British Em- 
pire was doomed. The spirit engendered by the vile institution 
was clearly revealed within a few days of Mr, .Smith’s death. That 
event, as we have seen, occurred on l*ebruary 6th, 1824, and on 
the^2,4th a public meeting of Demerara slave-owners passed resolu- 
tions for petitioning the Court of Policy “ to expel all missionaries 
from the colony, and to pass a law prohibiting their admission for 
the future ”. The government paper, in the same month, blamed 
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the planters for not having “spoken out in time, and warned the 
first advocates of missions and education that they would not be 
suffered to enlighten the slaves, who were by law the property of 
the land-owners, until they could demonstrate that when they (the 
slaves) were made religious and knowing, they would still continue 
to be slaves The same enlightened writer also protested against 
the practice, perpetrated by poor Smith in his chapel, of “addressing 
a promiscuous audience of black or coloured people, bond and free, 
by the endearing appellation of ‘ My brethren and sisters’ When 
slave-owning was thus presented to British minds and hearts; 
when those whom Christianity recognized as brethren and sisters 
were deliberately denied their birthright of knowledge and reli- 
gious fellowship, the end of slavery in the British Empire drew 
near. 

It is a relief to turn from the doings of man to the works of 
God in British Guiana, and give some account of the country’s 
physical features. This sole British possession on the continent of 
South America, lying between T and 9” north latitude, and about 
57' to 62° west longitude, according to British claims disputed by 
Venezuela, is bounded on the north and north-cast by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the east by Dutch Guiana, from which it is separated 
by the river Corentyn; on the south by Brazil, and on the west by 
Brazil and Venezuela. According to what is held as boundary on 
the side of Venezuela and Brazil, the area is variously given as 
76,000 and as 109,000 square miles. '1 he population, which has 
much increased since 1871, when the census showed 193,500, now 
exceeds 285,000, including about 10,000 aboriginal Indians of 
various tribes. In 1891, the census showed 2533 persons born in 
Europe; nearly 100,000 negroes; 12,160 Portuguese, chiefly from 
Madeira and the Azores in origin, 105,500 East Indians, mostly 
coolies; and about 3700 Chinese. The remainder were creoles 
(natives of European blood), and people of mixed race. The Portu- 
guese are descended from immigrants who, between 1835 and 1845, 
replaced slave-labour on the plantations after the emancipation 
of the negroes. Portuguese labour was afterwards supplanted by 
that of coolies, and the Portuguese creoles are now chiefly employed 
in retail trade. In the year 1896, nearly 127,000 persons were 
engaged in tillage, and of these over 90,000 lived on sugar- 
estates. The immigration of coolies from the East Indies is con- 
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ducted, in their interest, on the same regulations as those which we 
have seen in Trinidad, and they form an industrious and thriving 
class of the community. The Indians are mostly engaged in 
fishings Hunting, and raising crops of cassava and yams which, with 
the fish and game, furnish their food. • 

The country is divisible, for geographical description, into three 
2ones. Nearest the sea is a belt of alluvial soil, in many places 
lying below high-water mark, with the plantations protected by 
dykes or dams both from the waters of the ocean and from^ rain- 
floods on the plains in the rear. 'I'here are canals both for drainage 
and for the transport of canes to the mills, and thence of the 
finished sugar and other extracts to the sea. Tliis alluvial fringe, 
with sand-banks and mangrove-swamp skirting the Atlantic, varies 
in width from lo to .jo miles, and includes the only territory yet 
under tillage. Then, as the traveller goe.s inland, he conies to an 
undulating savannah region, with the average height of 150 feet 
above sea-level; after this is the upland or plateau of mountain and 
forest, with chains from 3000 to 3500 feet high, and a rich variety 
of splendid and valuable trees, in a region hitherto little explored. 
Wood most suitable for house and ship construction abounds, with 
timber of exquisite grain for cabinet-work. The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion includes trees, shrubs, and plants furnishing many kinds of 
valuable gums, balsams, oils, and drugs; numerous tropical food- 
plants; a wonderful variety of creefiers, ferns, tree-ferns, and 
flowers, esjiecially orchids that often form a canopy stretching far 
along the tops of the forest-trees, and the noble Victoria regia lily. 
The fauna includes agoutis, monkeys, ant-ljears, squirrels, opos- 
sums, deer, pumas, and jaguars, with a rich variety of birds — eagles 
and vultures, owls and nightjars, humming-birds and orioles, toucans 
^and trogons, kingfishers, parrots, curassows, sandpipers, bitterns, 
herons, divers and ducks. Insects and reptiles swarm, and the sea 
and inland waters abound in fish. Among the physical features 
must be named the mountain Koraima, on the mid-western border, 
first ascended in 1884, This table-topped, isolated, sandstone 
elevation of about 8600 feet first slopes gradually upwards, starting 
from 2500 feet above sea-level, the height of the plateau on which 
it stands, and then at about 6000 feet it shoots up for over 3000 
feet more in a stupendous perpendicular cliff, over which many 
cascades descend. British Guiana is well provided with rivers, the 
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chief of which, lying from east to west and north-west, are the 
Corentyn (half belonging to Dutch Guiana), the Berbice, the 
Demerara, and the Essequibo, with its tributaries, joining it near 
the mouth, the Mazaruni and Cuyuni. The Corentyn }ias an 
estuary 25 miles wide, and* is navigable for about 150 miles by 
boats only, the mouth, like that of the other rivers, being partly 
choked by the mud-banks of deposit brought down from the upper 
country, while rapids and cascades obstruct navigation at some 
distance up their courses. The Essequibo, about 620 miles in 
length, rises in mountains only 46 miles north of the equator, and 
has an estuary 15 miles wide, with many fertile islands therein. 
Navigable for but 35 miles from the sea, the river passes through 
grand forest .scenery, and has many cataracts, while one of its 
affluents, the Potaro, can show the magnificent Kaieteur P'all, 
discovered in 1870, with a sheer descent of nearly 750 feet. The 
hot and moist, but not unhealthy climate, varying according to 
height above sea-level, has near the coast, in the only settlei^ 
districts, a range from 70° to 95", but the average is from 80° to 
84", a heat usually much tempered by sea-breezes. The annual 
rainfall, occurring from December to F'ebruary and from April to 
August, ranges from 75 to 100 inches. 

The commercial products of Guiana, of any considerable value, 
are easily stated — sugar and gold. The great predominance of 
the sugar-cane, as an article of tillage, is marked by the feet that, 
out of 79,280 acres under cultivation in 1891, sugar-estates occupied 
nearly 70,000 acres, distributed over seventy-four properties, lying 
on the banks of the great rivers and their tributaries, and on the 
alluvial islands in their channels. Above half of the whole area 
devoted to sugar lies in the county or district called Demerara, 
whence the name of “ Demerara crystals ” for the beautiful brown 
sugar produced in British Guiana by the use of the most modem 
machinery and the best processes. The country is now the greatest 
British cane-growing possession, as is easily proved by the figures 
for the year ending March 31st, 1893, during which time British 
Guiana exported over 2 ]^ million cwts. of sugar, worth ;^i, 570,000, 
against 1,832,000 cwts. from Mauritius, 1,020,000 from Barbados, 
aud 987,000 from Trinidad. In addition to this amount of’^igm*, 
the country also sent out above £ 202,000 value in rum, and 
;^3 q,6oo in molasses. With regard to gold, it is remarkable that 
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only in the most recent times has the wealth of Guiana, above 
three centuries ago extolled in this respect by Indian tradition, 
been demonstrated by actual discovery. The Dutch settlers seem 
not to have searched for gold, and, in the palmy days of the sugar- 
trade, the British conquerors of the land were satisfied with the 
golden profits derived from the canes. Not until 1884 did a few 
men go into the interior, and procure precious metal to an export- 
amount of 250 ounces. Two years later, this had grown t0 over 
6500 ounces; in 1888, to 14.570; in 1890, to 62,600; and the 
year ending March 3 ist, 1 896, to nearly 1 24,000 ounces, worth about 
;^470,ooo. In the ten years from 1886 to 1896 inclusive, the 
colony shipped to England gold worth about ^2,796,000, a retord 
far beyond that of South Africa, where seventeen years passed 
away before the fields had produced gold worth one-ninth of the 
above. About 10.000 labourers are employed in the hilly gold 
region, far away from the swamps of the coast, and the importance 
of the industry is likely to cause the construction of a railway, at 
an early date, between the Demerara and the Essequibo Rivers, so 
as to avoid the rapids on the latter, and give easy access to the 
country along its upper reaches. 'I'he advantages enjoyed by the 
gold-mining interest of British Guiana are unsurpassed in any 
country producing the metal in paying quantities. The water- 
carriage enables goods to be delivered at the mine-landings on the 
Demerara River at a cost of /’3 per ton from London, against 
charges, in gold-producing countries having only land-conveyance, 
varying from ^’25 to ;^j6o per ton. The supply of pure water in 
the Guiana gold districts is beyond all requirements, and in some 
cases affords power for working the stamp- batteries, sawing timber, 
and furnishing electric light. All the wood needed for mining 
^ grows on the spot, and is of the be.st quality, saving cost and 
carriage to the gold-workers. The South African average yield 
per ton is about 1 2 dwt. ; a recent assay of Guiana quartz has given 
over five times that return. In the year ending March 3i.st, 1896, 
the total exports of the colony were worth about 1,900,000, of 
which the value of ;^964,248 went to the United Kingdom. 
The imports for the same year, chiefly in flour 104,000), linen, 
cotton* and woollen goods (;^i 53,000), machinery (/6o,ooo), 
manures (;^74,8oo), lumber (^32,500), dried fish (;^53,65o), coals 
(;^ 38 ,ooo), malt liquor (;^2 3, 000), pork (jC26,yoo), rice (;^i3i,4^)> 
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and oils reached a total of 1,341,710 pounds sterling, 

of which /783.697 in value went from the British Isles. A third 
of the trade is done with the United States, and most of the residue 
with India, Canada, and the West Indies. 

The colony is divided into three counties or districts, Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice, following the coast-line from north to 
south, with eighteen parishes under the spiritual charge of clergy 
of the Anglican Church or of the Church of Scotland. The form 
of government, as before hinted, bears traces of its Dutch origin. 
The Governor is assisted by a “Court of Policy”, and a “Com- 
bined Court”. The functions of an Executive and of a Legis- 
lative Council and House of Assembly were vested in the Governor 
and the Court of Policy until 1892. the Court being, up to that 
date, composed of five official and five non-official members, the 
latter being elected for three years by a “ College of Electors” or 
“ Kiezers”, composed of seven members returned by voters in the 
five electoral districts — Demerara, City of Georgetown, Essequibo, 
New Amsterdam, and Berbice. These electoral divisions also 
chose six financial representatives, elected for two years, and the 
Combined Court, consisting of the Court of Policy and the above 
six financial representatives, had control of all laws and ordinances 
concerning taxation and finance. An Act of 1892 made consider- 
able changes in this cumbrous system. Administrative functions 
are now exercised by the Governor and an PIxecutive Council. 
The Court of Policy consists of the Governor, seven official, and 
eight elected members. The College of Electors has ceased to 
exist, and the elective members of the Court of Policy are chosen 
by the direct vote of the people, under a moderate ownership, 
tenancy, annual income, or direct taxation franchise now qualifying 
about 2400 registered electors. The Combined Court is still com- 
posed of the Court of Policy and of the six elected financial re- 
presentatives, and retains its powers of imposing the colonial taxes 
and auditing the public accounts, and of freely discussing the 
annual estimates prepared by the Court of Policy, which has now 
become a purely legislative body. In civil cases, the Roman- 
Dutch law, modified by Orders in Council and by local enactments, 
is in force; the criminal law is British, except for the absence of 
a grand jury. Municipal government is found in the mayor and 
town-council of Georgetown, and in a “ board of superintendence” 
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at New Amsterdam, and local rule is also administered in about 
a scorfe of “incorporated” villages. Anglican Church members 
of the population are supervised by the Bishop of British Guiana, 
who is “ Primate of the Province of the West Indies”; the Portu- 
guese and other Roman Catholics are under the spiritual control 
of the “ Vicar Apostolic of I )emerara”. Elementary education is 
afforded in about 209 “aided” schools, chiefly denominational, 
with about 28,260 pupils and total grants of nearly ;^2 1,000, in 
1896, An InsjHictor of Schools has central control, and there are 
local managers, usually the religious ministers. Higher education 
is conducted in a Government college at Georgetown, with a\ 
scholarship annually awarded, £200 in yearly value, tenable for 
three years at an English university. 

Accounts are kept in dollars and cents; the currency includes 
British sterling and United States gold coins, with Spanish and 
Mexican gold, and some surviving small circulation of guilders 
{is. Sfd. each), half-guilders, and one-eighths or “bits". The 
“Colonial” and the “ British Guiana” banks have their chief offices 
at Georgetown, with branches at New Ams||^rdam; at those towns 
and some smaller places there are Government savings-banks, and 
Post-office banks are open at nine money-order offices, the deposi- 
tors at all these institutions numbering, at the close of 1 896, about 
20,000, with ;^264,870 to the credit of the thrifty. The revenue 
for the year 1896, chiefly derived from customs and licences, 
was .^555,775, against an expenditure of ;^590,6i6, of which nearly 
one-tenth was due to public works. The public debt, at the same 
dme, exceeded ;^902,500, including a large sum for debts of public 
bodies guaranteed by the colony. The system of internal com- 
munications, in addition to the waterways provided by the rivers 
in tlieir lower course, includes good roads, some small canals 
connected with the l>imerara River, and a railway 21 miles long, 
from Georgetown to Mahaica, on the coast to the south-east 
There are some hundreds of miles of postal telegraph, telephone, 
and short cables, the latter in connection with a cable to Trinidad, 
giving communication with Europe and the United States. The 
inland postal system is well organized and chefp, with a two-cent 
or \k. postage for i-oz. letters within the cdony, and a parcels 
post to the United Kingdom and the West Indies. Local steamers 
ply between Georgetown, New Amsterdam, and some places on 
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the rivers. The country has steam-traffic to and from foreign 
ports by the fortnightly mail-boats of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
line from Southampton; the monthly Compagnie Gdn^rale Trans- 
atlantique between France and the West Indies; a monthly Dutch 
line from Holland and Havre; Scrutton’s “ Direct Line” boats 
from London (3900 miles) and the Clyde, every three weeks and 
monthly; and the Atlantic and West India Line boats from New 
York every six weeks. 

The commercial capital and seat of government, Georgetown, 
was founded by the Dutch in 1774, under the name of “ Stabrock”, 
and lies on the right bank, near the mouth, of Demerara River. 
The city, having a population {1891) of 53,000, is handsomely 
built, with clean wide streets, intersecting each other at right 
angles, some having wide canals in the centre, bordered by avenues 
of palms. The houses have a picturesque appearance, in brightly 
painted wood, with roof of slate or galvanized iron, and verandahs 
around for shelter from the sun. Generally raised on piles a few 
feet above the soil, they lie detached in gardens, bright with 
flowers, and are embosomed in tropical foliage, amongst which 
that of the cabbage-palm and coco-nut is conspicuous. The public 
buildings include the Governor’s residence and the official and 
parliamentary edifices; the cathedral, Ouccn’s College, a museum 
and library. The place has two markets, an ice-house, several 
hospitals, and botanical gardens, with a supply of drinking-water 
from artesian wells. I'he sea-wall of stone forms a pleasant 
promenade; at the entrance of the good harbour area lighthouse 
— an octagonal tower, 100 feet high— and some defensive works. 
A large police-force keeps internal order in the colony; there is 
no Imperial garrison, and the only trained men to be mustered 
against foreign assailants are the members of small volunteer- 
corps. New Amsterdam, or Berbice, on the east bank of the 
Berbice River, had in 1891 a population of about 9000, and is 
a Dutch-built town, intersected by canals, with houses mostly of 
wood or bamboo, each surrounded, with its garden, by a ditch 
filling and emptying with the tide that thus performs scavenger’s 
work of great utility in such a climate. 

Eariy in 1896, at a time when the British public were agitated 
by die occurrence of the “ Jameson Raid ”, strong feeling was' 
aroused by the tone of President Cleveland’s “ Message to Con- 
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gress", in reference to a' boundary-dispute which had arisen 
between the British Gov^ment and the worthless and con- 
temptible .organization known as the Government of Venezuela, a 
country which has been for many years in a chaotic and anarchical 
condition from a constant succession 'of revolutionary movements. 
There was a severe and startling fall in all United States securities, 
but a quieter' feeling soon arose under the influence of the best 
public opinion of both countries, the President’s message being 
strongly reprobated by a large class of his countrymen. The 
dispute between (ireat Britain and Venezuela as to the western 
boundary-line between Britisli and Venezuelan Guiana had been, 
in fact, going on for more than half a century. In 1887, it h^l 
become so acute that the British minister received his passport^, 
and diplomatic relations were thus broken off. Our Government 
had always asserted and maintained their right to the territory 
within what is called “ the Schomburgk line ”, a boundary laid 
down by the eminent Prussian explorer and scientist, Sir Robert 
Hermann Schomburgk, who was leader of an exploring expedition 
in Guiana in 1835. January ist^ 1837, while he was ascending 
the Berbice River, he discovered tlTe magnificent aquatic plant, 
the Victoria Regia lily, named by him from the young lady who 
.soon afterwards became Queen of Great Britain. In 1840, Schom- 
burgk surveyed the colony for the ' British Government, and was 
knighted in recognition of Jiis valuable services. The boundary- 
dispute assumed an acute form and acquired an international 
importance in 1896 owing to the e;dstence, in the 'disputed area, 
of large tracts of auriferous territory of unknown, but assuredly of 
very considerable value. I'he minatory language of President 
Cleveland brought a crisis, and a wise moderation soon caused a 
reference to arbitrators. A treaty between Great Britain and 
Venezuela was signed at Washin^on on February 2nd, 1897, 
whereby four arbitrators, two for ^h side, were appointed, with 
the requirement that the four shoitfci choose fifth as president 
within three months, or submit to the choice of a fifth by the most 
accomplished of European sovereigns,^ Oscar,' ll. of Swe<|en and 
Norway, yho has often acted as an ^efficient ‘Itttirrator on inter- 
national questions! Up to April, 1898, the progress made was 
limited to the exchange, at Washington, of 9ases prepared by 
counsel, “ as a basis for the counter-cases exchangeable later”. 
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BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Australia: General Description. 

Vast progress of the Australian colonies in the nineteenth century— Recent works on 
their history— Area and coasi-lmeof the island-continent— The Great Baincr Reef— 
rhysic«il features of the land Mcfuntains— The Great Dividing Range— Tabic-lands 
and deseits— Rivers and lakes— (Geological foimatioii— Climate— Uncertainty of the 
rainfall— Damage by droughts and floods- -Mineral wealth — Absence of food-pro- 
ducing pLxnts- Changes etlccicd by the colonists Unique native vcgetation- 
Biushes, woodlands, and sciubs— Animal life— Picvaleiuc of marsupial mammals— 
Birds -The emu and lyre-bird— P mot tribe— Reptiles— Fishes— 1 he dugong— 
Insects— Desctiption of the aborigines- Iheir gradual extermination. 

§ 

In an early section qf this A\ork we left New South Wales, at 
the beginning of the *inejeenth century, as our sole colonial 
possession irj* Australasian ’ waters. In 1801 the country, with a 
history ranging over but twelve years of chequered fortunes, 
contained only about seven thousand Europeans, mostly convicts 
of the male sex, with a few hundreds of free emigrants devoted 
to tillage and .sheep-pfarming, and aided in their toils by convict- 
labour. Ninety yeaTs and more pass away, and in the sixth 
decade of tlie Victorian age we find Australia alone, apart from 
Tasmania and New Zealand, containing five separate colonies, 
with a total population teaching 3)^ millions. The chief towns 
of the greater of these colonies have become stately cities, rivalling 
or surpassiti^the minor European capitals in size and splendour, 
and equallii% the greatest cities of the world in the essentials of 
material dev^opmen1|^nd civilization. The science and art, the 
religion and ^^Iture, tTO sports and amusements, the manufactures, 
trades, and (jommerce of the British Isles re-appear on the other 
side of the globe, with our institutions of every kind — parl iamen tary, 
municipal, educational, financial, and philanthropic. Und^ hew 
conditions of climartl ahd other physical surroundings, a new type 
of character is being evolved in the Australian descendants of 
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British and Irish forefathers who crossed the seas to found new 
homes beneath the Southern Cross in the earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century. No detailed account can here be given of the 
successive steps by which this great result of energy and enter- 
prise in creating an Australasian Britain has been attained. The 
names of some leading men will appear in the course of our 
narrative; for the work and career of the pioneers of progress, and 
of the able and energetic men w'ho, in every department of political 
and social life, have clone good work for their Australasian fellow- 
countrymen, we refer readers to special recent works on Australian 
history, and to those excellent and valuable books, Hutchin^i s 
Atistralasian Encyclopaedia, by Mr. G. C. Levey, C.M.G., and Me 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography (Hutchinson & Co.) by R^r. 
Philip Mennell, F.R.G.S. It may be remarked that Tasmania 
and New Zealand, as well as Australia proper, are included in the 
scope of these works, which deal with every jdace, person, and 
event of note in the Australasian colonies from the time of first 
settlement to the year 1^892. We now proceed to a brief phj’sical 
description of Australia, followed by some account of the explora- 
tion which, in the course of, years, made the vast region known to 
others than the aborigines, and prepared the way for colonization. 

Australia, washed on the north-west, west, and south by the 
Indian Ocean, and on the east by the South Pacific, is by far the 
largest island in the world, and, being in area only one-fourth less 
than Europe, and about twenty-five times as large as the British 
Isles, may be fairly described as a continent. AA'ith a total land- 
surface of nearly three millions of .sejuare miles, or nearly 1,900 
millions of statute acres, this enormous territory has an extreme 
length, north to south, between 1 o degrees 40 min. and 39 degrees 
S. lat, of 1970 miles, from Cajie York to Wil^n’s Promontory', in 
Victoria. The breadth, west to east, bctw.^B _ii3 degrees and 
153 E. long., covers about 2400 miles from Steep Point, opposite 
Dirk Hartog’s Island, in Western Australia, to Point Cartwright, 
in Queensland. No continent, save Africa, a coast-line so 
little broken by gulfs and bays, the whole aboard extending 
only fqr^ about 7750 miles. The most remarkable geographical 
feature in Austtalian waters is an astonishin;^ 'example of the work 
done by the polypes, jelly-like in strOc^ure, popularly called “ coral 
insects". The Great Barrier Reef, really a scries of coral-reefs, 
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southwards,* along the east of the great island, for over 
1250 miles, from its origin in Torres Straits, dose to New Guinea, 
to its termination opposite the coast of Queensland, in 24 degrees 
S. latitude. First made known to mariners in 1770, when, as we 
saw in an early section of this work. Captain Cook’s ship, the 
Endeavour^ was almost lost by striking on some sharp coral rocks, 
the Barrier Reef runs roughly parallel to the coast of Queensland, 
at a distance varying from 20 to 90 miles. The sides of this vast 
series of submarine structures are precipitous, and within a few 
yards of the rocks soundings show nearly 300 fathoms. Only few 
safe openings for shijjs are fbund throughout the whole len^h, 
and the reefs thus furnish a natural breakwater against the mighty 
surges of the Pacific. The “inner route”, an ocean-area estimated to 
cover 80,000 geographical square miles, is a tranquil inland sea, 
traversed by the largest steamers for most of the year with open 
portholes and on an even keel. The surface of fhe reef is usually 
submerged at high water, but at low tide is nearly level with the 
sea, strewn with masses of black coral rockt to which Flinders 
gave the name of “ negro-heads Here and there the rocks are 
covered by banks of drifted sand upon which a few stunted, 
wind-beaten bushes maintain a bare existence. The Barrier Reefs, 
awful in one view, and beautiful in another, present at once, in the 
outer and inner waters, the spectacle of a" cemetery and a pleasure- 
lake. Upon the outer ramj)art the Pacific swell crashes with terrible 
force and thunderous din, filling the air with spray and vapour, 
and at some points, on the ocean side, the skeletons of ships lie 
fixed on the rocks in whose lower crevices of coral the bones of 
wrecked mariners reppse. On the inner side, residents of the 
Queensland coast-towns make boat-excursions to the reefs and 
gaze on the beauties anj|^ the wonders of a vast aquarium. Striped 
and frilled fishes glide in shoals amidst branching coral and waving- 
sea-w'eed. The bfiche-de-mer (trepang, or sea-slugs, or sea-cucum- 
bers), like soft leather^Jl^gs of various shapes and sizes, are seen 
creeping on the submill||ed ktlolls. Many-tinted shells strew the 
patches of sand, and sharl^, fiercely eyeing the bold intruders on 
their domain, cruise in the deeper rifts of the coral. 

It is not only for her size, eleven times greater than tHSP*ftf' 
J^orneo, and fifteen times as krge as that of Madagascar, that 
Australia is entitled to be called a “continent" rather than an 
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“island". The conformation of surface, with the high elevations 
lying around the coasts and not central; the varieties of climate, 
and of plants and animals, are rather continental than insular. As 
regards its surface, Australia resembles a dish of irregular shape, 
being depressed towards the centre and raised along the edges. 
Mountains and table-lands are more pronounced features of the 
east side of the continent than of the west side, so far as that 
region is yet known. From Cape York on the north to Wilson’s 
Promontory on the south, the Great Dividing Range, with iscarcely 
any important break in its entire length, runs at an average dis- 
tance of 30 miles, varying at some points to 60 miles, from the 
sea on the east. This range forms the watershed betw(ien the 
rivers flowing into the Pacific and those which, with a westerly 
course, join the great system of inland drainage sending the waters 
of the eastern half of the continent either northwards into the 
great Gulf of Catf^ientaria, or, in far larger Amount, to the sea on 
the south-eastern coast. The average height of the mount.iins in 
this chain may be 3000 feet, with many elevations, in Queensland, 
exceeding 4000 feet, and, in the same colony, with one peak of 
5400. In New South Wales, branches of the main chain, vari- 
ously called the New England, the Liverpool, the Blue Mountain 
Ranges, and by other names, have many heights of between 4000 
and 5000 feet, and Mount Kosciusko, probably the highest point 
of the Australian continent, attains an elevation of 7308 feet, about 
700 feet below the line of perpetual snow in that latitude. Many 
peaks in the great mountain-knot lying between the 36th and 37tii 
parallels of south latitude exceed 6000 feet in height. In the 
south-east of Australia, the colony of Victoria is traversed by a 
range running from east to west, at a distance from 60 to 70 miles 
from the sea, and known, in the eastern portion, as the Australian 
Alps, having many elevations from 4000 to over 6000 feet. 
South Australia has three ranges with mountains varying from 
2000 to over 3000 feet, and the three distinct parallel ranges of 
Western Australia attain about the same heights. 

The table-lands on the eastern side of the Great Dividing 
Range, with an average height of 2500 feet, descend rapidly and, 
nflrfitatny places, very steeply to the coast. On the west side, a 
gradual decline brings the land gently down to the interior level. 
The descent to the coast presents many scenes of grandeur or of 
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picturesque beauty in mountain and valley, ravine and waterfall. 
Westwards from the table-land, for many hundreds of miles, vast 
level plains extend, largely consisting of rich deep black soil, covered 
in wet seasons with luxuriant vegetation. These plains form the 
main geographical feature of eastern Australia in their occupation 
of many hundreds of thousands of square miles in the colonies of 
Queensland, New South Wales, and South Australia. The 
western half of the continent, so far as it has yet been revealed by 
explorers, largely consists of deserts and “scrubs”. In both these 
classes of country, water is either absent or very scarce. The 
deserts arc either devoid of vegetation or clothed only with a 
coarse spiny grass that cuts like knives, and affords no sustenance 
to cattle or horses. The scrubs are composed of a dense growth 
of shrubs and low trees, only to be penetrated, at many points, by 
the vigorous use of the axe. 

The drainage-system, in general, may be said to consist of but 
two slopes, one towards the sea, the other towards the interior. 
The rivers on the east coast have generally short courses, owing 
to the proximity of their sources, in the mountain-chain, to the 
sea. Some of these streams, however, as the Fitzroy, the Clarence, 
the Hunter, and the Hawkesbury, become far longer and more 
important from the fact of their upper courses being parallel to the 
Dividing Range and to the coast. Some other rivers entering the 
sea on the north, south, and west will be hereafter noticed, but the 
only rivers in Australia that attain continental size are the Murray 
and the Darling, Both of these belong to the system of inland 
drainage, and together they have a basin of nearly half a million 
square miles. From its rise in the Australian Alps to its termina- 
tion in Lake Alexandrina on the south coast, whence its waters 
reach the sea, the Murray has a length of 1300 miles. Of its 
chief tributaries, the Darling, flowing from the north-east, through 
the whole of New South Wales, has a length of over 2500 miles. 
The Lachlan flows south-west for over 700 miles before it joins 
the Murrumbidgee, of at least equal length, at a point 40 miles 
above the place where their united waters flow into the Murray. 
Most of the internal rivers are small and intermittent i n the ir 
supply of water, rising in some elevated tract and ending, ^tter 3 
brief course, either in some lake, or disappearing in swamps or in 
desolate sandy wastes. We may here note that such rivers are 

VOU VI. 
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often Styled “ creeks by transfer of a term usually applied to a 
small tidal inlet of the sea. Heavy rains cause their shallow beds 
to overflow with water passing beyond the ill-defined banks, and 
submerging the low-lying land along their courses. Apart from 
lagoons lying along the coast, Australia has many lakes in various 
parts of her vast area. A few contain fresh water, but the majority 
are salt, of which the largest are Lakes Gairdner, Torrens, Eyre, 
and Amadeus, in South Austral^ The largest fresh-water lake 
yet discovered is Lake George, in New South Wales, ^ith an 
area of about 40 square miles, Ijj^ at an elevation of ovir 2000 
feet above sea-level. Without any attempt” to enter on tl* geo- 
logical formation of Australia, mainly Palaeozoic and Tertiary, with 
Mesozoic or Secondary structure injjarge areas of Queensland, we 
may note the existence of numerous esttinct volcanoes, with craters 
now presenting jieautilul lakes. This is es^cially the case in the 
south-east of Sooth Australia, and in Victoria, where a large part 
of the soil is volcanic, scores of extinct volcanoes may be seen 
near Ballarat. 

The climate of Australia, varying as regards temperature w ith the 

latitude and elevation above sea-level, is warm, dry, healthy, and 

rich in amount of sunshine. It is generally cooler in summer and 

warmer in winter than that of countries situated at like distances 

**■ 

from the equator in the northern hemisphere. Intense heat is 
sometimes brought by winds, and the thermometer has been known 
to reach 13 1 degrees in the shade. In the higher districts ice and 
snow are common in the winter, from May to October, but only 
on two occasions has snow fallen in Sydney or Melbourne. A 
memorable day of great heat throughout Australia, known as 
“Black Thursday”, came on February 6th, 1851, when the ther- 
mometer rose to 1 1 7 degrees in the .shade, and terrible bush-fires 
occurred near Port Phillip. I'he ashes from a conflagration in the 
forests near Mount Macedon fell in the streets of Melbourne, 40 
miles away, and even out at sea. A large area of country was laid 
waste, with great loss of human life and destruction of horned 
:attle, sheep, and farm buildings. The rainy Reason, within the 
:rogi^ is in summer, from November to April ;>ctutside the tropics, 
*am falls almost wholly in winter. The eastern side of the con- 
Snent, having the chief mountains, both for extent and height, has 
rhe heaviest rainfall, through the moisture brought by the winds 
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from the Pacific. The rainfall decreases, as a rule, in proportion 
to the distance from the eastern , coast. Thus, Sydney has an 
average amount of 50 inches* per year; Bathurst, about 100 miles 
from the sea, has only 23 inches ;^and Wentworth, nearly 500 miles 
inland, has only 14 inches in the^ear. Melbourne and Adelaide 
have respectively 25 and 20 inches of annual rainfall, and on the 
Queensland coast the annual amount varies from 40 to 80 inches. 
Taking the colonies separately, we find that the average rainfall 
is, in New South Wales, 25 inches; Victoria, 32 inches; South 
Australia, 20 inches; Queensland, 27 inches, and Western Australia, 
23 inches. The far interior, with a probable average of 10 inches, 
viewed in connectiol^ith the relative areas of the colonies, gives 
a mean rainfall for tfee Vhole of Australia of 2 1 inches, the average, 
for the whole of Europe, being 15^ inches. 

The worst feature in the Australian climate is the uncertainty 
and inequality of the rainfall, causing mischievous and distressing 
alternations of drought and flood. These visitations are, happily, 
of somewliat rare occurrence, and seldom affect very large areas 
at once. The ordinary scarcity of rain inland renders most of the 
rivers, with the notable 'exception of the Murray, intermittent. 
For months together they shrink into straggling water-holes, with 
or without a connecting thread of stream. The Murray itself is 
navigable t)dly at qprtain seasons of the year. On the -other hand, 
most parts of- the contip^-'*' i/e liable to rains so abundant as to 
occasion floods from tne inability of the ordinary chah^ls, with 
their very slight slope, to carry off the water so swiftly "dlfeposited. 
As remedies |br droughts, i* igation-works, storage* of waftjpr within 
dams, and the sinking of wells, are being }'early more extensively 
employed. W e may note that, on the interior plains, the limited 
rainfall is largely absorbed by a vety portuss soil, and this fact has 
much to do with the shrinkage of the rivers. The water, however, 
which thus fails to be cairied off to the sea. Is stored by nature 
in her underground resei . i, only needing to be tapped for tlie 
yield of abundant supplies. Dealing first with droughts, we find 
that the total absence of water, and the withering of vegetation, 
have in some years destroyed vast numbers of sheep and cattle, 
the most recent instances b ing in 1884 and 18S8, in whicfi lattef 
vear the whole continent suffered from one of the worst a.i)ugh-a 
ever known. • South Australia the amount of rainfall was less 
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than in any year since the foundation of the colony, and some 
places had less than an inch of rain. At two stations only a 
quarter of an inch fell between January ist and December loth, 
and the drought only fairly broke up on the last day of the year. 
New South Wales, the northern districts of Victoria, and Queens- 
land suffered very much, but less severely than the sister-colony. 
At such times, with the ground like iron and the sky like brass, 
the hapless Australian farmer, as tiller of the soil or stock-keeper, 
can do no work in garden or field, and must either sit in idlen^s 
at home or go forth and watch the grass withering and the water 
drying up, and the sheep and cattle dying by inches in durrab 
despair. The plains, for hundreds of miles, become bare, dusty, 
red-brown wastes, with no leaf nor grass, nor rush nor reed td 
relieve the traveller’s wearied eye. Of disastrous floods we may 
note those which have occurred in the valleys of the Hawkesbury, 
Hunter, and Murrumbidg^e. At Gundagai, a small mining and 
agricultural town on the last river, in June, 1852, only 7 buildings 
remained out of 78, and 89 persons were drowned out of a popu- 
lation of 250. 

The mineral wealth of Australia, to be dealt with under the 
separate colonies, includes gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, lead, 
quicksilver, antimony, coal, granite, marble, limestone, sandstone, 
and many kinds of precious stones, among which are found the 
garnet, topaz, sapphire, ruby, and diamond, as rare specimens of 
little commercial value. As regards the vegetable kingdom, the 
history of colonization presents us with no more striking contrast 
than the Australia of the past and of the present day, in respect to 
products capable of sustaining human life. For long ages, in the 
words of one of her sweetest poets, Australia lay an “unsown 
garden fenced by sea-crags sterile ”, a vast region- ranged over by 
scanty tribes of dusky aborigines all but destitute of mind and 
soul. And then! — the hour of destiny struck, and the fair sunlit 
soil began to send forth growths that Australia had never known, 
and, as the years rolled on to fill up the first century of her new 
existence, ever more vivid and more valuable was the change 
effected by European enterprise and energy and capital and skill. 
In the former state of the continent, nothing is so surprising as the 
almost total absence of food-producing plants from so vast an area 
of the earth’s surface. Besides the nardoo, a plant allied to the 
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ferns, the spore-cases of which supply a poorly nutritious food; the 
roots of certain plants of the orchid tribe, now locally called “ yams 
and the seeds of a species of pine-tree, there was hardly a vegetable 
growth on the continent yielding suitable sustenance, in any 
quantity, for human beings. There was no indigenous root like 
the potato; no grain equal to the poorest of the cereals; no fruit 
to be compared even to the gooseberry in nutritive power. 'I'he 
Australia of the close of the nineteenth century bears, in temperate 
regions, every kind of cereals and of edible plants and roots known 
to Europe or America, and the chief European grasses used as 
fodder. All the fruits of Europe thrive, while the northern dis- 
tricts produce every fruit found in the tropics save the cocoa-nut. 
Cotton and sugar, as wc shall see, are among the products of 
Queensland, and most of the colonies have home-grown tobacco of 
fair quality. 

The native vegetation of Australia'is almost unique. In the 
north may be found plants belonging to classes which abound in 
the tropical regions of India and the Malay islands, and in the 
south certain natural orders are common which are also abundant 
in South Africa. With these exceptions, the plants of Australia 
are different from those of every other quarter of the globe, and 
the vegetation of West Australia widely differs from that of the 
eastern part of the continent. The species of vegetation, far more 
numerous than those of Europe, include above nine thousand 
flowering plants, of which the grandest are the Warratah of New 
South Wales with its large crimson flower, and a gigantic lily, 
rising to a height of lo or 12 feet, and bearing at the top a 
very large dark-red bloom. Some of the orchids are remarkable 
for beauty or singularity of shape. The ferns are famous for their 
abundance and beauty, the grand tree-ferns being now often visible 
in our conservatories. Dealing with the vegetation on a large scale, 
we may refer in turns to “ brushes”, “ woodlands", and “ scrubs". 
Brushes, or masses of dense and luxuriant vegetation resembling 
the “jungle” of tropical countries, are found in Australia on the 
seaward side of the Dividing Range, or on the alluvial soil of river- 
banks, or on the rich soil of mountain- valleys and ravines.^ The 
plants and trees are almost wholly evergreens, with foliage varied* 
in tint and arrangement, and thus free from the monotony found in 
much of the Australian tree-vegetation, with its uniform sombre 
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olive tint on both the upper and under surface of the leaves, and 
with an usually vertical direction of growth in the foliage, allowing 
a freer entrance to the blazing summer sun. Various kinds of the 
eucalyptus, known as blue, red, and white gum-trees, with stems of 
great girth, and rising to heights varying from 150 to over 400 
feet, tower above the general level. They are usually destitute of 
branches until near the top, and the foliage is there thin and scanty 
in proportion to the size of the trees. Rivalling the gums in height 
and thickness are large-leaved figs, having crowns that spread 
wide in thick and abundant leafage. Below these appear the palmaj 
and the “ nettles”, the latter being trees that often rise 50 feet from 
the ground, with large light-green leaves noxious to touch. The 
tree-ferns, from 10 to 30 feet in height, come next below, and 
all are bound together with the pliable stems of creepers. The 
stringy-bark, iron bark, and messmate are other eucalypts of the 
hundred or more species of trees that are found in the brush, 
among which the noble cedar, with wood closely resembling 
mahogany, is conspicuous. 'Fhe brilliancy of colouring in the 
flowers of tree and shrub is very remarkable. Among over 300 
species of acacias or “wattles” that are indigenous to Australia, 
many have lovely yellow blossoms, generally fragrant. I'he 
“ flame-tree”, with its clusters of red flowers, can be seen miles out 
at sea as it grows in masses on the lllawarra Mountains, 50 miles 
south of .Sydney. The “fire-tree” of West Australia blazes with 
blossoms of orange hue, and one of the Queensland trees shows 
a mass, 50 feet in height, of orange-tipped crimson stamens, 

“ Woodlands ” are open tracts of land, usually clothed with grass, 
.and having large trees with little undergrowth. It is here that the 
various kinds of eucalyptus most abound, affording the monotonous 
aspect that has caused some to describe Australia as “ the land of 
the dreary eucalyptus”. In moist or swampy ground, the place of 
the eucalyptus is taken by various kinds of trees known to the 
colonists as“ tea-trees”, furnishing a hard timber, almost imperishable 
in the ground for fence-posts and piles. They are of the same 
natural order as the “gum-trees”, and next to them, as characteristic 
of Australia, come the casuarinas, called “ oaks ” in the colonies, but 
*often Qsally dark green, pine-looking trees belonging to an almost 
extinct class, abounding in the forests of former ages, as proved by 
the remains frequently found in coal, “ Scrubs ” is the term applied 
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to tracts of land thickly covered with bushes and shrubs. In some 
places, scrubs are composed almost entirely of plants belonging to 
one family. Of this kind are the mallee scrubs, in which the plant 
is a dwarf kind of eucalyptus, covering an area larger than Wales 
on the lower course of the Murray; and the detested mulga scrubs, 
deriving their name and character from a dense growth of thorny 
acacias. Usually, however, the vegetation of the scrubs comprises 
a large number of shrubby plants of different orders, with occasional 
gums and tea-trees. The most beautiful of the indigenous wild 
flowers are often displayed on these thorny and prickly growths, 
impenetrable save by the use of the axe or of fire after long 
drought. The “grass-tree” is another Australian production, 
having a thick round stem, from the top of which springs a tuft 
of long, pointed, and sharp-edged leaves. Out of this tuft shoots 
up a long, straight, round stalk, from 3 to 5 feet in length, and 
having about a foot of the upper portion densely covered with 
small white star-like flowers. 

The fauna, or zoology, or animal life of Australia is even more 
remarkable than the vegetation. Scarcely an) of the Australian 
animals are found in other countries, and none of the animals 
common in other countries lying at no great distance find represen- 
tatives in Australia. The mammalia consist almost wholly of 
marsupials, the pouch-bearing creatures carrying their young before 
them in a pendent pouch or purse. This order of animals is 
indigenous, in otlier regions of the world, only in North America, 
and there is found only in one family. C)ne marsupial, indeed, 
occurs in the Malay Archipelago, and New Guinea has several 
closely allied to those of Australia. It is notable, also, that the 
fossil remains of (juadrupeds which have been discovered in 
"Australia are almost all marsupials, some being equal in bulk to the 
hippopotamus and the rhinoceros. It seems as if, for countless 
ages, this wonderful continent had been so isolated from the rest of 
the world that no interchange of plants or animals could take place. 
The only native mammals that are not marsupials are some bats 
and flying-foxes, some species of rats at^d mice, and the dingo or 
native dog, almost the sole representative, in Australia, of the 
carnivorous animals. It is impossible here even to mention* all the 
names of the marsupial creatures that occupy the position llSiken, in 
other regions of the world, by the Ungulata or hoofed quadrupeds. 
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the rodents or gnawers, the carnivora, the ant-eaters, the insect- 
eating animals, and the monkeys and lemurs. The hoofed rumi- 
nants of other parts of the world may be said to be represented in 
Australia by kangaroos and allied creatures; the beavers and other 
gnawing animals by wombats; the true cats and other carnivora by 
native cats, with habits like those of the English stoat; the jackals 
and wolves by the thylacine or marsupial wolf; the insect! vora by 
the small insect-eating marsupials; and the arboreal monkeys apd 
lemurs by the phalangers or Australian opossums and the koalasjor 
native bears. We must refer our readers to special zoological pr 
Australian works for those strange mammals of the lowest order-^ 
not represented either by living or by known fossil forms in any 
other quarter of the world — the duck-bill platypus or ornitho- 
rhynchus, and the echidna or porcupine ant-eater. 

I’he birds of Australia, peculiar in both the presence and in the 
total absence of certain species, surpass thos<‘ of all other temperate 
and sub-tropical climates for fineness of shape and beautiful 
plumage. 'I'he species, as known, exceed six hundred, including 
many varieties of the splendid cockatoos, p.irrots, and parrocjuets. 
As a rule, the same orders of birds as are indigenous there may also 
be found in other parts of the world, but there are certain kinds 
which may be deemed peculiarly Australian, owing to some remark- 
able feature of structure, habits, or colour. The emu, now rare, 
attains from 6 to 8 feet in height: has merely rudimentary wings, 
with three-toed feet adapted for running; and is a timid, harmless 
creature, living chiefly on vegetable food. The lyre-bird, with its 
two outer tail-feathers curved so as to resemble an ancient lyre, is 
an imitative song-bird, know n as the “ native ” or “ brush ” pheasant. 
The “ brush-turkeys ” deposit their eggs, to be hatched by the heat 
of fermentation, in large mounds of dead leaves and decaying vege- 
tation. There are many doves ajid pigeons; above sixty species of 
the parrot tribe, from the great Black Cockatoo to the diminutive 
Grass Parakeet; and several kinds of Kingfishers, of which one 
large species is known, from its loud, continuou.s, laughing, and 
braying note as the Laughing Jackass, and also as “ the settler’s 
clock'’, from the regularity of its call at dawn and dusk. 'I'he 
rap&cksus birds include an eagle, working havoc on lambs, and 
many hawks and owls. The black swan, pelican, and wild ducks 
are common, and the smaller birds include finches, robins, swallows, 
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and wrens, some of them having a pretty song, and the robin being 
marked by its ruddy breast. On the coasts there are hosts of sea- 
birds, as the albatross, various kinds of gulls, divers, and penguins. 

The reptiles of Australia number about 250 species, from the 
crocodile, 30 feet long, to tiny frogs, differing in their qualities from 
the edible turtle to venomous snakes, of which five, including the 
brown-banded snake and the broad-scaled snake, are dangerous 
to man. Diamond and carpet snakes belong to the family of 
pythons or rock snakes, killing their prey by constriction. There 
are also countless lizards and frogs. The Australian seas are 
richer in fish than the fresh waters, the finest of whose produce is 
a species of perch, oddly styled the “ Murray cod ’’ by the colonists; 
of this valuable fish specimens weighing 80 pounds have been 
taken. Among the multitudes of salt-water fishes those chiefly 
used for food are the schnapper, whiting, bream, mullet, and gar- 
fish. Twenty .species of sharks, some attaining a length of 12 
feet, infest the seas. Among the marine animals are whales and 
seals, and the peculiar dugong, a warm-blooded mammal, from 10 
to 20 feet long, known also as the sea-cow, taken off Queensland 
for the sake of its flesh, which resembles beef, and for the valuable 
oil extracted therefrom. It feeds on sea- weed, is gregarious, and 
very fond of its young; it is pursued in boats and killed by spear- 
ing. Cray-fish and oysters, shrimps and prawns abound, and are 
much used as food. In the sea to the north the pearl-oyster and 
trepang are plentiful. I'he numerous insects include a spider called 
tarantula, a huge hairy creature with a venomous bite; the centi- 
pede, scorpion, many species of beetles, grasshoppers, cicadas 
( wrongly called “ locusts ” by the colonists), bees, ants (including 
the so-called “white ant”, so destructive to wood), and most 
obnoxious swarms of mosquitoes and other flies in the warmer 
districts. 

Turning now' to the aborigines, or Australian natives, we find 
the whole continent inhabited by one isolated, peculiar race, widely 
removed from Papuans, Malays, and negroes. When the country 
was first discovered, the natives, dark coffee-brow'ii in hue, were a 
finer race than their descendants, being at least equal in stature to 
Europeans, active and robust, with deep chests, thin lower ‘limb^ 
an upright carriage, and easy, graceful gait. They were possessed 
of very keen sight, rendering them unsurpassed as trackers of 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXPI-ORATION. 

Difficulties of Australian exploration — Discoveries of Oxley and Allan Cunningham — 
of Ovens and Cuirie — of Hume and Hovell — Expeditions under Captain Sturt and 
Major Mitchell- A solitaiy dwelling— Sufifcrings of an exploring party— Expeditions 
of Eyre, M‘Millan, Leichhaidt, and Kennedy — John M‘I). Stuart crosses the con- 
tinent fiom south to north —Ti agical enterprise of Burke and Wills— Relief party 
sent under Alfred W. Howitt- John King found among the natives — Posthumous 
honours accorded to Burke and Wills — Expeditions under Landsboroughj and 
M*Kinlay 

The history of Australian exploration is a record of min’s 
enterprise, suffering, and general success in conflict with the natural 
obstacles presented by vast regions scantily furnished with food 
and water, and only to be traversed by arduous exertion in tugging 
at the oar, or by toilsome marches over sandy or thorny or 
‘‘ scrubby ” deserts, under a burning sun, while horses and camels, 
the only means of transport, perished from hunger and thirst, and 
the hardy pioneers themselves sometimes encountered the same 
terrible doom. The African exjdorcr has found his chief enemies 
in pestilential air, savage men, and ferocious beasts; the Australian 
traveller, with some demands upon active courage in conflict with 
human foes, has been usually called to simple, stern, endurance 
under conditions of the most trying character. Leaving aside, 
until we come to the history of New South Wales, the passage of 
settlement beyond the Blue Mountains, we first note the discoveries 
made by Oxley, Cunningham, Hume, and Hovell, between 1817 
and 1828. John Oxley, a naval lieutenant who became Surveyor- 
General of New South Wales in 1812, set out from Sydney in 
April 1817, and in the cour.se of a four months’ journey traced the 
course of the river Lachlan for about 500 miles, in a westerly 
direction, until it was lost in a marshy region. Among the small 
party of Oxley’s comrades was the distinguished botanist Allan 
Cunningham, to whom the world owes its first knowledge of Aus- 
tralian flora. Born at Wimbledon, in Surrey, in 1791, and trained 
at Kew Gardens for his scientific work, -Cunningham, after a 
lx>tanical trip to South America, arrived at Sydney in 1814, and 
died there a quarter of a century later, his health broken by the 
hardships endured in his journeys of exploration. The walk of 
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many weeks along and around the course of the Lachlan included 
a passage from hilly regions of woodland and rich meadow into a 
more level country where tall mountain-trees gave place to stunted 
shrubs, until the travellers came out on a great plain, filled with 
dreary swamps, where the eye could see naught but a dismal sea 
of waving reeds. The explorers changed their course only after 
forcing their way for miles through the reeds and over oozy mud 
into which they sank almost to the knees at every step. After 
passing round the great swamp and again striking the course of 
the river, a second marshy region compelled a return to the settled 
country. In i8i8 Oxley went over much of the course of the 
Macquarie river, and discovered the river Hastings. In 1823, 
the same explorer found the river which he named the Brisbane, 
and Major Ovens and Captain Currie discovered the Murrum- 
bidgee. In 1823 and 1827 Cunningham made his way to the 
famous pastoral and tillage regions known as the Liverpool Plains 
and the Darling Downs, thus opening up extensive and valuable 
territory for the uses of the sheei)-farmer and the agriculturist of 
rising New South Wales. 

Hamilton Hume and Captain Hovell were the first to explore 
the noble country in the interior of what became the colony of 
Victoria. Hume, described by an Australian historian as "a 
splendid bushman ”, was born at Parramatta in 1 797, and, having 
a passion for exploration, and an intrepid, energetic, and determined 
nature, he started as a traveller at seventeen years of age, ex- 
ploring the Berrima district, and making, between 1816 and 1S24, 
many journeys inland, whereby he opened up the Yass and Goul- 
burn Plains districts, with much other territory, and earned as his 
reward a valuable grant of land. Hovell, born at Great Yarmouth 
in 1786, and bred to the sea, was a bold and resolute man who 
became a captain in the mercantile marine, and arrived at Sydney 
in 1813, trading for some years on the coast and with New Zealand. 
After some experience as an explorer in New South Wales, he 
joined Hume, in October, 1824, as co-leader of a party of six 
convict servants, with provisions carried in two carts drawn by 
oxen. Setting out from Lake George, the travellers cam? to the 
banks of the Murrumbidgee, then greatly swollen by recent rains. 
A boat for transit was lacking, but Hume and one of the convicts 
named Boyd swam the river, carrying a rope between their teeth. 
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The carts, loaded with the goods, were covered with tarpaulin and 
then towed across; the other men and oxen, lastly, reached the 
further bank by swimming. A region too rugged for the carts 
compelled the adventurers to abandon them and load the oxen 
with their provisions. The snow-capped peaks of the range after- 
wards called the Australian Alps were seen as they travelled on 
through hilly country, beneath the shade of wide-spread forests. 
On November 17th, the river Murray was crossed at the site of 
Albury by means of boats constructed, on the spot, of wickerjvork 
and covered with tarpaulin. The rivers Ovens and Goulburn 
were next discovered and crossed, and after many weary days\the 
party came out at Port Pliillip, on the south-east coast, at ^the 
point where now stands the town of Geelong. Hume’s careful 
and sagacious observations of the route by which they had come 
enabled him to lead the jiarty rapidly and safely back to Sydney, 
which was reached after an absence of sixteen weeks. I'he dis- 
coveries made by Oxley. Cunningham, Hume, and Hovell had 
greatly increased the knowledge of the interior, and subsequent 
journeys were, for a time, divested of the keen interest with which 
the settlers, eager to enlarge their pasture-grounds, regarded the 
early efforts to find good land he)'ond the Great Dividing Range. 

In the history of Australian exploration, a very high place 
must be assigned to Captain Charles Sturt, who went out to 
Sydney with his regiment, the 39th I-'oot, and was selected by 
Governor Darling to head an expedition for further research in 
the interior of New South Wales. There was a theory afloat 
concerning the existence of a great central lake receiving the 
waters of the Macquarie, Lachlan, Murnimbidgee, and other large 
|ivers, and it was desired to .settle this question. With Hume as 
second in command, two soldiers and six convicts, Sturt set forth 
from Sydney in November, 1828, and made his way to the Mac- 
quarie. A two-years’ drought was found to have made its waters 
too shallow for the portable boats, and the travellers trudged along 
the banks of the stream until they reached the place where Oxley 
had been stopped by the swampy region. A marsh, however, no 
loi||i;er« existed there. The heal had baked the clay hard, and 
the flaSTHStretching reeds were withered under the glare of the sun. 
No exertion enabled the explorers to make much progress through 
the reeds, where the hot and pestilent air was almost suffocating 
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and the only sound heard was the bittern’s distant boom. Striking 
thence to the west, they came upon a plain and discovered, in 
February, 1829, a river named by Sturt the Darling, in the 
Governor’s honour. After following its course for about 100 
miles, the expedition returned to Sydney, with information that 
dispelled all belief in a great inland sea. In 1830, Sturt, with a 
party of eight convicts, and accompanied by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
George) Macleay, embarked on the Murrumbidgee in a whale-boat, 
and passing down to its junction with the Lachlan and then with 
the Murray, was borne along the great river, discovering on the 
way the mouth of the Darling. Rowing by day and encamping 
by night on the river-banks, the party were exposed to some risk 
from suspicious natives, who often gathered in crowds several 
hundreds strong. Sturt, however, a man as kindly as he was 
courageous, enterprising, and shrewd, one who, in his latest days, 
could justly declare that he had never caused the death of a “black- 
fellow”, kept the peace by his pleasant demeanour and tact. 
When the twilight found the little encampment surrounded by 
dark figures, the captain joined in their sports, and Macleay won 
high favour by his conuc songs, accompanied by gestures and 
grimaces which raised roars of laughter from the dusky crowd. 
'I'he explorers, on the thirty-third day of their historic voyage, 
reached a sheet of water 30 miles long and 1 5 wide, which Sturt 
called Lake Alexandrina, after the princess who became Queen 
Victoria. The passage to the ocean, at the southern end, was 
blocked up by a great bar of sand, and the voyagers were forced 
to turn their boat round and face the current of the Murray for a 
return-journey of a thousand miles. Hard work with the oars, at 
which Sturt took his full share of toil, was needed, and food wa| 
failing as they entered the Murrumbidgee. The utmost hardship 
was endured through labour, with scanty food, beneath the heat 
of a midsummer sun, and they only reached settled districts and 
received succour when some of the party were becoming insane 
from physical suffering. Wc shall meet Sturt again in the course 
of this narrative. 

The next traveller who sought to fill up the blanks in tlje* rnap 
of Australia was Major (afterwards Sir Thomas Livingstone) 
Mitchell, a native of Stirlingshire, who served in the Peninsular 
War and became, in 1827, Surveyor-General of New South Wales. 
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His first effort as an explorer, on an expedition starting from 
Sydney in November, 1831, took him and some of his party of 
fifteen convicts to the Darling. While the Major was ahead, his 
camp of stores, in the rear, was surprised by the blacks, who 
speared the two men left in charge, and carried off the cattle and 
most of the goods. Lack of supplies soon compelled a return to 
the coast. Again, in March, 1835, Mitchell started with a strong 
party, but this attempt ended in a partial failure through native 
hostility, causing the death by murder of Richard Cunninghaihi, a 
botanist like his brother Allan. Much territory had, however, 
been examined between the Darling and Bogan rivers, and \ the 
following March, 1836, saw the explorer again afoot towards \the 
Darling and the Murray. After traversing a great extent of new 
country, and some fighting with the natives, Mitchell found and 
named the Grampians, and the river Glenelg. On this the party 
embarked in boats which they had carried w'ith them. , The 
scenery along this stream was charming. From the banks hung 
down luxuriant festoons of creepers, trailing amongst the eddies of 
the current, and partly hiding beautiful grottos wrought out by 
the action of the water on the pure w'hite limestone. Through 
verdant valleys and round hills of abrupt sides the river wound its 
way until the voyagers towards the sea were stopped by the bar 
at the mouth of the Glenelg. They had reached the coast near 
Portland Bay, about 150 miles west of Port Phillip, and were 
surprised to see a neat cottage on the shore, with a small schooner 
in front at anchor. This was the lonely dwelling of the brothers 
Henty, who had crossed from Tasmania and founded a whaling 
station at Portland Bay. The magnificent country through which 
^Mitchell and his men had passed in this quarter was styled by the 
discoverer “Australia Felix The party then returned to Sydney 
after a journey of 2400 miles, making great additions to geo- 
graphical knowledge. Ten years later, this accomplished and 
energetic man, knighted in 1839 and honoured by the University 
of Oxford with the degree of D.C.L., passed far beyond the upper 
Darling into a sub-tropical region, and di.scovered the Barcoo, or 
Victoria, river. In its lower course this stream was called Cooper’s 
Creek by its discoverer in that region. Captain Sturt. 

There are few things more strange and terrible in the history 
of exploration than the hardships encountered by that great 
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traveller and his comrades in 1844 the following year. Under 
the auspices of Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretary in England, 
Sturt undertook to conduct an expedition to the heart of Aus- 
tralia. In May, 18441 ^ well-equipped party of sixteen persons 
under his command started from the banks of the Darling river, 
near its junction with the Murray, and journeyed north-west as 
far as Cooper’s Creek. The draughtsman of the party was Mr. J, 
M'Douall Stuart, who received, in this expedition, a splendid 
training for his future work as an explorer. After leaving the 
river-bank for the interior, through a dead level of desert, Sturt 
came to the hills by him called Stanley Range, in the extreme 
west of New South Wales, and now also known as the Barrier 
Range, with the highest peak, Mount Lyell, reaching 2000 feet. 
(Ireat care was now needed in the advance throuirh unknown 
territory. The expedition included 1 1 horses, 30 bullocks, and 
200 sheep, and water for so many mouths could with difficulty be 
obtained. It was necessary for the leader always to ride forward 
and find a “ creek " or pond with a sufficient supply, as the next 
place of encampment, before allowing the main body of men and 
animals to quit the water which they had reached. During the 
winter (our summer), some of the creeks were fairly supplied with 
water, but the summer of 1844, one of the hottest in Australian 
records, was upon them in October, and, while the burning sand 
scorched the feet of the men, and split the horses’ hoofs, the water 
in every creek and pool was dried up. Death from thirst was 
before the travellers when a creek was found in a rocky glen, 
whose waters seemed to have a constant flow. For six months 
Sturt and his men were forced to remain in this haven of refuge, 
surrounded by country in which they could not move backwards 
or forwards, or in any direction, from lack of water. The heat, some-' 
times rising to 130 degrees in the shade, became such as to dry 
up the ink, split the combs, make the lead drop out of their 
pencils, and render the finger-nails as brittle as glass. They were 
at last compelled to excavate an underground chamber in order to 
escape the furnace-glow on the surface. Mr. Poole, the surveyor, 
died of scurvy, and all the members of the party had grown thin 
and weak, when the winter-rains gave them release, and enabled, 
them to move forward to the north. Their journey ended in a 
region covered with hills of red sand, amid lagoons of salt and 
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bitter water. On the approach of summer, in the later months of 
1845, the threatened lack of water compelled a return to Adelaide, 
which was reached after an absence of nineteen months. In one of 
the excursions made on this great journey, Sturt discovered the 
fine river called Cooper’s Creek. The daring and hardy explorer 
suffered the loss of his eyesight from the glare of the burning 
sands. 

We now proceed to notice the famous names of Eyre, Leich- 
hardt, M'Millan, and Kennedy. Mr. Edward John Eyre, born in 
1815, son of a Yorkshire clergyman, emigrated to Sydney in 1833, 
became a sheep-farmer on the lower course of the Murray, and 
was appointed a magistrate and “ Protector of Aborigines ”. 
Taking an interest in exploration, he was selected, in 1840, by the 
government of South Australia, to lead a party of five Europeans 
and three natives into the interior. In June, a start was made 
from Adelaide, with horses for transport and a small flock of sheep 
for food. At the head of Spencer Gulf a three months’ supply of 
provisions was received from a vessel despatched for the purpose. 
In the journey to the north. Lakes Torrens and Eyre were dis- 
covered, reduced at that time by the previous summer’s heat to 
sheets of salt-encrusted mud. Lack of water compelled a return 
to .Spencer Gulf, and then an attempt was made to reach West 
Australia along the sea-coast. With an Englishman named Baxter 
and three blacks a start was made in March, 1841, and great toil 
was endured in the scramble along the tops of rough cliffs from 
300 to 600 feet above sea-level, with sandy desert stretching far 
inland. Much suffering was due to scarcity of water; some of the 
horses perished, and others were eaten as food fell short. Baxter 
wished to return, but Eyre persisted, and the end came for the 
former when two of the blacks, during Eyre’s absence at night in 
search of straying horses, shot his friend, plundered the stores, 
and made their escape. The other black, Wylie, reiftained faith- 
ful to Eyre, who was obliged to leave Baxter’s body, wrapped in a 
blanket, lying on rocky ground where no grave could be dug. 
After many more weary days of travel towards King George’s 
Sound, Eyre and Wylie obtained fresh food and an eleven days’ 
.welcome rest’ on board a French whaler that lay off the coast. 
The travellers then, in three weeks’ journey, made their way to the 
little town of Albany, and returned by sea to Adelaide, where they 
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arrived after an absence of xnore than twelve months. Eyre was 
the first explorer who faced the dangers of the Australian desert. 
Angus M'Millan, born in Skye in 1810, went to Sydney in 1830, 
and became overseer on a brother Scot's station in New South 
Wales. His services as an explorer include the first examination, 
in 1840, of the fine country called Gippsland, in the south-east of 
the colony of Victoria. 

The discoveries made by Allan Cunningham had extended over 
the northern parts of New South Wales and the southern districts 
of Queensland. All the north-eastern parts of the continent were 
still unexplored when an intrepid young Prussian botanist, Ludwig 
Leichhardt, undertook the task, after four years’ residence in New 
South Wales. Starting from Brisbane in August, 1844, with a 
party of six Europeans and two natives, he journeyed through a 
country of noble forests and fine pasture-lands to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Many large rivers — the Eitzroy, the Burdekin, the 
Mitchell, and the Gilbert — with some of their tributaries, were 
discovered and explored, and in December, 1845, loss of 

one Englishman at the hands of natives, the party came out, in 
what is now the “ Northern Territory”, at Port Essington, a fine 
harbour in the centre of the northern coast, and thence took ship 
for Sydney. The announcement of Leichhardt’s discovery of so 
much valuable territory was received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and the government awarded him the sum of ;^iooo, while ;^i500, 
raised by public subscription, was distributed among his followers. 
In the first days of 1848, Leichhardt again set out from Moreton 
Bay, with a small party of Europeans and two blacks, intending to 
devote two years to a journey of exploration, through the centre of 
the continent, to the Swan River. In a few weeks’ time a letter 
was received at Sydney, dated by the explorer from a point about 
300 miles wqpt of Brisbane. Leichhardt therein described himself 
as in good spirits and full of hope, and purposing to strike north- 
wards to the Gulf of Carpentaria and thence west and south-west 
for the Swan River. P'rom that time to the present day nothing 
has ever been heard of Leichhardt or his comrades. All expedi- 
tions sent in search of traces, the last despatched in* 1865 ^t the 
cost of the ladies of Melbourne, utterly failed in their object. 
Edmund Kennedy, second in command of Major Mitchell’s ex- 
pedition in 1845, was another brave man who lost his life in the 
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cause of Australian exploration. After Mitchell’s return, he had 
remained to prove that the Barcoo or Victoria river was only the 
higher part of Cooper’s Creek, which, after a course of about 1 200 
miles, loses its waters in the broad marshes of Lake Eyre. In 
1848, Kennedy was sent to survey the country in York Peninsula, 
and, starting with twelve men from Rockingham Bay, in the north 
of Queensland, he encountered great difficulties in the tropical 
region which was traversed. Dense jungles of prickly shrubs 
impeded the course and lacerated the flesh of the travellers, and 
vast swamps had to be rounded, or crossed with much risk and 
delay. Kennedy, desiring to avoid these hardships .save for him-, 
self and three of the party, left eight of. his comrades at Weymouth' 
Bay, intending to call for them on his way back in the schooner 
that was to meet him at Cape York. Within a few' miles of that 
point, one of the party, accidentally wounded by a gun-shot, was left 
behind under the care of tw'O of the white men, and the le.ider, 
with his faithful black servant, Jackey, started to obtain help from 
the schooner. Their steps were closely followed by a tribe of 
natives, lurking among the fore.st-trees, and Kennedy, in spite of 
the utmost watchfulness, at last fell pierced from behind by a .spear. 
A shot from Jackey caused the flight of the blacks, and then the 
native servant, w'eeping bitterly as he held up his dying master’s 
head, received his papers and last commands. After laying the 
body in a shallow gr.ive, dug with a tomahawk among the trees, 
and covered with branches, Jackey proceeded along a creek, walk- 
ing with his head alone above water, to the schooner at the Cape. 
This was one of the mo.st tragical of exploring adventures in 
Australian history. The man wounded by a gun-shot, and the 
two left behind with him, were never seen or heard of again by 
Europeans; and the eight men left at Weymouth Bay, after much 
trouble with the natives, had been reduced, by starvation and 
disease, to only two before relief arrived. 

For many other exploring expeditions we must refer our readers 
to the works on Australasia above named, or to special books on 
Australian exploration, or to the magnificent three-volume Piciiir- 
esque^Atlas of Australasia^ edited by Dr. Garran, Member of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales. We cannot, however, 
dismiss this subject without some account of Stuart, Burke, and 
Wills. John M'Douall Stuart arrived in South Australia in 1839, 
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and acquired, as we have seen, valuable “bush” experience, in 
1844, as draughtsman with Captain Sturt’s expedition. In 1859 
he was employed by a number of “ squatters ” in South Australia 
to search out new land for the flocks and herds, and finding a 
passage between Lakes Eyre and Torrens, he discovered a fine 
pastoral territory beyond the desert which Eyre had failed to 
penetrate. In the meantime, the South Australian government 
offered a reward of >^2000 to the first man who should succeed in 
traversing the continent from south to north. Stuart resolved to 
attempt the feat, and in i860, with but two companions, he travelled 
from Adelaide to within 400 miles of Van Diemen’s Gulf on the 
north coast, when hostile natives compelled the party to return. 
On the way he discovered and named the hill called Central Mount 
Stuart, and planted the British flag on its summit, within two miles 
of the exact centre of the continent, in 21° 50' south latitude and 
133" 30' east longitude. In January, 1861, he was again in the 
field for a second attempt, and, following exactly the same route, 
with twelve comrades, he arrived within 250 miles of his destin- 
ation, when return was forced on him by lack of food. In 1862, a 
third enterprise, along the same course, was crowned with success, 
and Stuart reached Van Diemen’s Ciulf on July 24th, having 
rendered to Australia the distinguished service of marking out the 
practicable route across the continent, through a fairly continuous, 
if narrow, belt of upland and stream, which was used, ten years 
later, for the great line of trans- Australian telegraph wires. He 
returned to Adelaide to find that he was not the first man who had 
crossed the continent from south to north. He entered the capital 
of South Australia, by a remarkable coincidence, on the very day 
when Howitt’s mournful party arrived there, on their way to Mel- 
bourne, bearing the remains of Burke and Wills, who had all but 
reached the .Gulf of Carpentaria in February, i86t. The South 
Australian government, however, gave pleasure to all admirers of 
heroism and perseverance by jxiying over to Stuart the promised 
reward, with a large grant of land for seven years rent-free, in con- 
sideration of the courage which had been displayed, and of his 
nearness to success in the two first expeditions. The Home 
Government, in consequence of Stuart’s success, placM the* 
Northern Territory under the control of South Australia. The 
great explocer was further rewarded with the gold medal of the 
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Royal Geographical Society, who also- presented him with a watch. 
He returned to England and died there in June, 1869. 

The most tragical enterprise in all Australian exploration was 
that conducted by Burke and Wills. On August 20th, i860, a long 
train of explorers and their baggage-animals set out from the Royal 
Park of Melbourne, with the leader, Robert O’Hara Burke, heading 
the procession on a small gray horse. The expedition was com- 
posed of fourteen persons, including Mr. G. J. Landells as second 
in command, W. J. Wills as surveyor and astronomer, 1 '. Beckler 
as medical officer and botanist, L. Becker as artist and natu- 
ralist, and nine assistants in various capacities. The most inter- 
esting and remarkable feature in the procession was the twenty- 
seven camels, animals now first seen in Australia, expressly brought 
from India by Landells, with John King, a young Irish soldier of 
the 70th Foot, and three Hindoo drivers. There were also twenty- 
three horses, with forage, wagons, food, stores, and medicine. 
Never was any expedition more completely organized, and never 
did any body of men go forth with better prospects of success. 
The heavy charges, amounting to over £ 1 3,000, were borne by the 
Victorian Government, the Royal Society (then the “ Philosophical 
Institute”) of Victoria, and by private subscribers, the chief of 
whom, to the amount of ;^iooo, was Mr. Ambrose Kyte, a Mel- 
bourne citizen. Burke, born in co. Galway, Ireland, in 1821, 
belonged to a younger branch of the famous Burkes or De Burghs. 
After education in Belgium, he entered the Austrian army and 
attained the rank of captain. In 1848 he joined the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and in 1853 he emigrated to Tasmania, whence he flitted 
to Victoria, and became an inspector of police. William John Wills, 
son of a medical man at Totnes, in Devonshire, was born there in 
1834, and emigrated to Victoria in 1852, becoming first a shepherd, 
then a surveyor, and finally assistant to Professor Neumayer at 
jWelboume Observatory. The party left the Park at Melbourne, 
after a short speech from the Mayor, wishing them God-speed. 
The explorers g^ve a final hand-shake to their friends, and then, 
amid the ringing cheers of thousands of spectators, the long and 
pictur^ue line moved forward. The instructions furnished to 
‘BurkC'directed him to make Cooper’s Creek his base of operations; 
to form a depdt there, and then to explore the country lying between 
that and th^ Gulf of Carpentaria. The journey through the settled 
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country, as far as the Murrumbidgee, passed without notable incident 
Then the long series of misfortunes and mistakes began. On the 
banks of the river, quarrels arose. Landells resigned his post, and 
returned to Melbourne with several members of the party. An 
unhappy choice of a substitute for Landells then gave charge of the 
camels to a most incompetent and dilatory man named Wright, 
a plausible person picked up by Burke at a sheep-station on the 
Darling river. On October 19th, Burke, Wills, and six men,including 
John King, witbkhalf the camels and horses, set out from Menindie,on 
the Darling, leaving Wright behind with instructions to follow them 
up in due course. On November i rth, the advance-party were at 
Cooper’s Creek, where they found fine pastures and plenty of water. 
After a long wait, Wright did not appear, and Burke resolved to push 
forward for the sea on the north. Four men, with six camels and 
twelve horses, were left behind at Cooper’s Creek, with instructions 
to remain there for three months, and on December i6th, i860, 
Burke and Wills, with John King and another man named Gray, 
set forth into the wilds, with some horses and camels, carrying 
provisions intended to last for three months. We quit them for the 
moment to note, without comment, the simple fact that Wright, left 
at Menindie on October 19th, did not move forward from that place 
until January 27th, 1861, and did not arrive at Cooper’s Creek until 
early in May, having lost, on the way, Becker, the artist and natu- 
ralist, and two other men, by death from scurvy. The four men 
left behind at Cooper’s Creek on December i6th, i860, after waiting 
thq return of Burke and Wills for four months and four days, quitted 
the depdt on April 21st, i86>, meeting Wright as he slowly came 
forward to the Creek. 

We now* give details of the suffering that befell Burke, Wills, 
King, and Gray as they pushed across the continent with what one 
historian describes as “ heroic determination and injudicious speed”. 
It is believed that Burke, at Menindie, had received some hint o^ 
M'Douall Stuart’s intended expedition, and was eager to anticipate 
him in the achievement of crossing Australia from south to north. 
However that may be, it is certain that the haste of the journey 
had something to do, in the physical exhaustion which it pqc^uced, 
with the tragickl result. On January 7th, 1861, they came withiiT 
the tropics, and on February loth, after passing through forests of 
boxwood, alternating with plains well-watered and richly covered 
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with grass, the party came to the banks of the Flinders river, and, 
with their provisions now more than half exhausted, hurried on 
towards the sea, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, with such speed that 
some camels died of fatigue. Burke and Wills, leaving King and 
Gray behind, pressed on, with only one horse to carry a small 
supply of food. The horse was soon left behind, inextricably 
bogged in swampy ground, and, when they were at last almost 
without provisions, the explorers had to return, from the tidal part 
of the river, without actually havi^ sight of the sq^ Half-starved, 
Wills and Burke rejoined Gray aA King, and th^jur men slowly 
moved southwards, greatly weakeired by the previous hasty travel 
under a tropical sun. The provisions bij|an to ^1 towards the em 
of March, and the flesh of a camel and^ horse were consumec 
On April i6th Gray died of exhaustion, and the other three coul 
scarcely totter klong. Five days later, Burke, Wills, and King 
reached the dep6t at Cooper’s Creek, to find the place deserted, as 
we saw above. On a tree was the direction cut, “ Dig three feet 
westward’', and a idlest was found, with a small supply of food, and 
a letter stating that the party had left that very morning. Nothing 
more pitiful can be conceived than the succession of mistakes and 
mishaps which ensued. The party going southwards from Cooper's 
Creek moved in so leisurely a fashion that, if Burke, Wills, and 
King, after their hearty supper on the food from the chest, and 
a night’s rest, had hurried on, they would easily have overtaken 
their comrades. On the other hand, if Burke and his tw'o com- 
panions had stayed on, with a view to complete restoration of their 
strength, for some days less than three weeks at Cooper’s Creek, 
living, as a last resource, on the flesh of the two camels there found, 
they would have been rescued by the arrival of the other party 
from the south. These men, after meeting Wright and his people 
from Menindie, returned with them to Cooper’s Creek, in the hope 
of finding Burke, Wills, and their other two comrades. The dep6t 
was reached on May 8th, but no thought was taken about digging 
to see if the chest had been disturbed. Had this been done, a letter 
from Burke would have been found stating the course pursued. 
The luckless three, Burke, Wills, and King, could then have been 
followed, overtaken, and saved. The party led by Wright, seeing 
no cause for further delay, and believing that the others had perished 
on the northern journey, finally left Cooper’s Creek for home. 
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On April 24th, the three men, Burke and his comrades, started 
down Cooper’s Creek, making for a large sheep-station on the 
road to Adelaide, now a much nearer point than Melbourne. This 
plan, on which Burke insisted, was adopted with fatal results. Wills 
had strongly urged a return to Melbourne, by way of Menindie, on 
the Darling, for, as he said, “we know the road, and are sure of water 
all the way”. It is obvious that they would thus have met Wright’s 
party. The point at which they were first aiming was Mount Hope- 
less, where thaiheep-station lay^ They came into a fearfully barren 
country, follo\^g the creek i^il it was lost in marshes. The two 
camels were killed for food, ancRhe doomed travellers, daily growing 
weaker, gave injjpc lasted retraced their steps when they were 
within 50 miles of Il|[ount Hopeless, and would have seen its 
summit peering above the horizon, if they had gone a few miles 
further. The party again reached the fresh water and grassy banks 
of Cooper’s Creek, at a point away from the dep6t, with provisions 
for only a day or two left, and then Burke and King set out to find a 
native encampment. They were successful in tjjis search, and, after 
a kindly reception, were shown how to prepare for food the seeds 
of a plant called nardoo. With this information they returned to 
Wills, and for a’fiew days the three men just sustained life in this 
fashion. On May ^Oth, at Burke’s suggestion. Wills made his 
way back to the dep6t on Cooper’s Creek, but saw no traces of 
the recent visit made by Wright’s party. On his way back to 
rejoin Burke and King, he fell in with a native camp and had a 
good feast of fish, being kindly treated for four days until his 
strength was somewhat restored. He then set out to bring his 
friends to enjoy the same hospitality, but he was some days in 
reaching them, and when, with journeying made slow by weakness, 
the three arrived at the place, the natives had gone elsewhere. 
For a short time longer, the unhappy men struggled to sustain life 
on the very short supplies of nardoo seed which their lack of skill 
and their weakness permitted them to prepare. The diary kept 
by Wills has shorter and shorter entries; the fight with starvation 
needs all his little strength. “His legs”, we learn, “become so 
weak that he can barely crawl out of the hut” “ Unless relief 
comes, he cannot last more than a fortnight” Then fiis mind 
seems to wander, and frequent blunders occur. The last words 
written by the dying man were that “he was waiting, like Mr. 
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Micawber, for something to turn up, and that, though starving on 
nardoo seed was by no means unpleasant, yet he would prefer 
to have a little fat and sugar mixed with it”. With such serene 
heroism and humorous spirit did Wills face death incurred in the 
cause of Australian exploration. The end, for him, was now close 
at hand. The inclemency of winter, at its height for Australia in 
the month of June, and the lack of protection in scanty clothes, 
had combined with starvation and fatigue to wear out the last 
remnant of physical strength. Burke, in desperat|||L set out with 
King to find a party of nati^tt|| as the las| resoutW^ against death 
from hunger. They laid Wills down gently within the hut, placing 
at his side nardoo-cake bnough to last h^ for some days. He 
then gave his watch to. Burke and'^ letter addressed to his father, 
and the two men, pressing his hands, saw him aHve for the last 
time. In the utter silence of the wilds, the brave man drew his 
last breath, on some day in the last week of June, i86i. Two 
days later, Burke lay down and died of exhau§fion, after handing 
his watch and pocket-book to King, for his friends in Melbourne, 
and, at his desire, the body was left lying on the ground, with a 
pistol in the right hand. King, stumbling on, came upon a native 
encampment where the blacks, by neglect, had left a bag of nardoo, 
sufficient to last one man for a fortnight. He returned to the hut 
where Wills had been left, found him dead, and buried his body in 
the sand. He then set forth with his only chance of life depen- 
dent on meeting with some friendly natives. 

We must now see what was occurring in Melbourne, many 
hundreds of miles from these scenes of suffering and death. 
About the middle of June, Wright’s party reached the Darling 
river, and sent despatches to the Exploration Committee in Mel- 
bourne, explaining the position of affairs. Five relief parties, 
when the news was spread abroad, were sent out from the different 
colonies. Victoria, by good right, was first in the field, and it was 
her expedition that succeeded in the object which all had in view. 
The father of Wills was anxious himself to conduct a search- 
party, but the command of the expedition starting from Melbourne 
was given to Mr. Alfred William Howitt, afterwards Secretary for 
Mines in' Victoria. This son of William and Mary Howitt, the 
charming writers on rural English subjects, had already won repu- 
tation as a fearless, able, and energetic bushman. With a strong 
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party of aMiaknts, Howitt arrived at the ofMiamaod on 

Cooper’$ Creek, on September 8th, i$6i. On a Sunday #3^ng 
just a week later, the searchers were going along the Wnk» of a 
creek, when they came upon a party of natives aimmg whom was 
an emaciated white man. He said, in reply to a question' from 
Mr, Welch, the surveyor to the relief expeditaop^ “ Who, Sn the 
name of wonder, are you?” — “I am King, sir) the- last man 
of the exploring expedition.” He told his story«, and it was 
then found that he had^^ipn living among tl^" aborigines 
since the middle of July. The remains of Wills wB^urke were 
then found and deceqi|||||^ried, and the kindly blacks were re- 
warded by presents o£Kfnves, tomahawks, necklaces, mirrors, and 
other articles. pieces of ribbon were fastened rounti the 

black heads of the ^ildren, and the whole tribe moved away 
rejoicing in the fifty pounds of sugar distributed among them. 
The expedition, accompanied by King, arrived back in Melbourne 
on November afith, r86i. Public feeling demanded the recovery 
of the bodies of Burke and Wills,|ifH|f^a second expedition, also 
under Mr. Howitt, brought them to’Tne capital of Victoria in the 
last days of 1862. A lying-in-state for twenty days, and a public 
funeral on January 21st, 1863, were the last honours accorded to 
the two brave explorers, save the colossal joint statues modelled 
and cast in bronze by the hands of Charles Summers, the eminent 
Melbourne sculptor, and erected afterwards in that city, with a 
plinth commemorating, in bronze bas-reliefs, the more important 
incidents of their wanderings. At the little Devonshire town on 
the mid-course of the beautiful river Dart, an obelisk does honour 
to her distinguished son, the gallant and gentle Wills. A pension 
was bestowed on Wills’ mother by the Victorian government, and 
sums of money were awarded to his sisters. King also received a 
handsome pension \mtil his death in 1872, and Burke’s nearest 
of kin had good awards of public funds. In concluding the 
subject of Australian exploration, we may note the services 
rendered by other expeditions in search of Burke and Wills, under 
Landsborough from Queensland, and M'Kinlay from South Aus- 
tralia. Great additionsik'ilrere made to public knowledge. of the 
interior of the continent and large areas of country, previousl)f 
believed to be deserts, were opened up for pastoral settlement. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

New South Wales. History from i8oi to 1851. 

Administration of Governor King— Progress of the Colony— The New South Wales 
Corps — Governor Hligh deposed — Improvements under Governor Macquarie-^ 
Exploration across the Blue Mountains— Sir Thomas M. Brisbane and Sir Ralph 
Darling, governors —The Bush-ranging Act passed — Popular rule of Governor 
Bourke— His new arrangements for the sale of land— Systematic transportation 
abolished— Agitation for representative institutions— William C. Wentworth and 
Dr. Lang— A popular Legislative Council established- Financial depression under 
(rovernor Gipps--A new trade introduced— Mr. Wakefield^s system of industrial 
emigration — Improved condition of the colony— A new constitution granted — Dis- 
covery of gold in 1851 - -Researches of Count de Strzelecki and Mr. Clarke the 
‘‘father of Australian geology” — Mr. Edward H. Hargraves, the pioneer of gold- 
mining in the colony — The gold-fever described— Methods of obtaining the gold — 
Rapid rise of towns— Measures adopted to preserve law and order. 


We resume the history of New South Wales with the appoint- 
ment, at the close of the year 1 800, of Captain King as Governor. 
We have seen this able and energetic man as founder, in 1788, of 
the first settlement at Norfolk Island, whence he was summoned 
to take charge of the Australian colony, still chiefly composed of 
convicts hard to control, and almost impossible to reform into 
industry and good conduct. During his five years’ tenure of 
office much progress was made in agricultural affairs. The pro- 
duction of wool was extending, and fresh land was being taken up 
by settlers on the fertile banks of the Hawkesbury and Nepean 
rivers. Sydney Cove received shipping from all parts of the 
world, and vessels were fitted out for whaling and sealing in the 
southern seas. Schools and churches were built, but the moral and 
material progress of the colony was much checked by the baneful 
influence exerted by the officers of the New South Wales Corps 
through their practical monopoly of articles of merchandise, and 
especially through their sale of rum to the emancipated convicts 
and the immigrants. In 1806, when King left New South Wales, 
the population was nearly 10,000, of whom alxjve half were adult 
males, and 1700 adult females. Of the 166,000 acres of occupied 
land, a^out 12,000 were being tilled, and 145,000 were under 
pasture. The live stock of the colonists comprised over 2000 
homed cattle, 10,000 sheep, 500 horses, 7000 pigs and 2000 goats, 
these figures including Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk Island. 
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Works for spinning wool and flax had been started; coal had 
been found at the place thence called Newcastle, at the mouth of 
the Hunter river, and salt was being made in “ pans ” there and 
at Sydney. The colony of Australia was thus fairly launched on 
her career. The governorship of King’s successor, Captain Bligh, 
from August 1806 to January r8o8, may be briefly despatched. 
This man was the notorious person whose brutal severity as 
captain caused the mutiny on board the Bounty frigate in 1789. 
He was not without kindly feeling, and received the special thanks 
of the home authorities for his exertions in alleviating, in 1806, 
the distress of settlers in the Hawkesbury district who were ruined 
by a flood. He was, however, devoid of tact and conciliation, and 
his sever^ methods of rule, applied not only to the convicts, but 
to the free settlers, soon caused great discontent. It is certain, 
on the other hand, that the hostility of the officers of the New 
South Wales Corps was largely due to his prompt and summary 
measures in dealing with their iniquitous trade in rum. At last, 
early in 1808, he was deposed by the use of military force, and 
permitted to go to Tasmania, whence he returned to England. 
Major Johnstone, the commandant of the Corps, and ringleader 
in the movement for ridding the colony of Bligh, was dismissed 
from the service, and on January ist, 1810, Colonel (afterwards 
Major-General) Lachlan Macquarie, of the 73rd Regiment, took 
up his duties as Governor, 

Macquarie’s twelve years of rule were distinguished by vigorous 
and successful efforts to improve the means of internal communica- 
tion and to develop the resources of the country. It was he who 
built the first lighthouse, that at the South Head; he established 
a market at Parramatta, founded the towns of Bathurst and New- 
castle, laid the foundation-stone of the first public school, and 
built the first Benevolent Asylum. It may be fairly said that, 
under his auspices, New South Wales was transformed from a 
penal settlement into a colony, and financial progress is evinced by 
the foundation of the first banking institution, the Bank of New 
South Wales. Macquarie’s main achievement was that of ex- 
panding the bounds by the construction of a road across the Blue 
Mountains, the practical demolition of the barrier wlfich had 
hitherto hemmed in the free settlers, and shut them out from the' 
rich near interior of the great land where “ The world was all 
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before tliem, where to choose 'I'heir place of rest, and Providence 
their guide The governor’s chief delight lay in making roads. 
On his arrival in the colony, he found existing but forty-five 
miles of what were little better than bush-tracks; when he quitted 
his post, over 300 miles of substantial roads stretched in all direc- 
tions from .Sydney. Many persons had in vain striven to cross 
the Blue Mountains. The only one who had succeeded in 
penetrating far into the wild, rugged region was a gentleman 
named Caley, who stopped at the edge of a precipice which he 
could find no way of descending. In 1813, Lieutenant Lawson, 
accompanied by two settlers named Blaxland and Wentworth, 
with four servants, horses, and dogs, made a new attempt at 
exploration in that difficult country. Starting on May i ith, with 
provisions for six weeks, the adventurous party went into the 
ranges, cleared their way through thick “scrub”, clambered up 
and down precipitous places, passed over gloomy chasms and 
through thickly-wooded ravines, and in twenty days’ time, after 
a journey of fifty miles, they reached fine grass-land and then 
returned to Sydney. On the way back, they found that by 
keeping on the crest of a long spur, the passage tlirough the 
mountains could be far more easily made, and the Governor, on 
their report, caused the pass to be carefully survej ed. On receipt 
of a favourable opinion, Macquarie ordered the work to be at once 
taken in hand by convict labour. Through fifty miles of rugged 
country, where many chasms had to be bridged, and solid rock to 
be cut away, the construction of a road went on, and in less than 
15 months a good carriage highway from Sydney, across the Blue 
Mountains, to the beautiful plains on the west, enabled the 
Governor to take Mrs. Macquarie on a trip to the fine pasture- 
lands where he founded a settlement and named it Bathurst, after 
Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State. Many squatters quickly 
emerged from the limited space between Sydney and the sea, 
and, driving their flocks and herds before them, settled down in 
the fine district of the Macquarie and Lachlan rivers. This great 
work was finished in April, 1815. 

We may here observe that Macquarie adopted the policy of 
admini^ering New South Wales mainly as a convict settlement, 
'the purport of which was to reform the prisoners and enable them 
to rise. After serving his sentence, or receiving a pardon, a con- 
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vict was to be admitted on equal terms into society and the public 
service. The free settlers were offended at this conduct of affairs, 
and an inquiry made by a Special Commissioner led to Macquarie’s 
recall in 1821. Circumstances had been too strong for the 
Governor’s views as to the purpose for which territory had been 
occupied in New South Wales. The cessation, in 1815, of the 
great war which had continued, with little intermission, from the 
first establishment of the colony, gave the people of Great Britain 
leisure to think about their possessions in Australasia, and, in 
spite of Macquarie’s quiet and persistent discouragement of 
immigration, free settlers continued to arrive and to occupy land. 

Macquarie’s successor, who became General Sir Thomas Mac- 
dougall Brisbane, Baronet, G.C.B., was descended from an ancient 
Ayrshire family, and served with high distinction under Wellington 
in the Peninsular War. He made his four years’ tenure of office 
memorable by the encouragement of immigration, and by the aid 
which he rendered to settlers in grants of land, and in the assign- 
ment to them, as servants, of as many convicts as they were able 
to employ. The colony thus grew fast in the possession of rich 
flocks and herds, and, while the area of cleared land was doubled, 
and the export of wool multiplied fivefold, the moral condition of 
affairs was improved by the breaking-up of the costly government 
farms, and the scattering among the free settlers of the convicts 
who had once lived together in large numbers. This Governor 
also introduced good breeds of horses at his own expense. He 
was not successful in acquiring popularity, or in his financial 
administration, and the fine old soldier, a man of the highest 
character, and, as we shall see, of no mean acquirements in science, 
was recalled in 1825. We must note an important change, due to 
the home government, in the grant of some constitutional rule, in 
place of the former arbitrary sway of governors responsible only 
to the Colonial Office in London. An Act of 1823 created a 
Legislative Council of seven members, including the chief officials. 
These members were nominated by the Crown, but this measure 
was really the dawn of freedom for British subjects in Aus- 
tralasia. 

From December 1825 till 1831, the post of Governor h^d. 
by another military man, Lieut-General Sir Ralph Darling, GiC.B., 
a martinet of painfully precise and methodical habits, with a devo- 
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tion to minute details which caused neglect of more important 
affairs. He became very unpopular through his despotic proceed- 
ings, and consequent embroilment with the public press, and his 
difficulties were enhanced by a depressed state of agricultural and 
financial affairs, due to a long period of drought, and to a mania 
for speculative joint-stock companies. In 1828, an Act of the 
British Parliament enlarged the Legislative Council to fifteen 
members. The Bush-ranging Act, passed by the Council in 1830, 
dealt with a great and growing evil, under which, in the Bathurst 
district, a party of over fifty escaped convicts fought a pitched 
drawn battle with a large body of settlers. The police were then i 
attacked by the desperate ruffians, and some of them were killed. , 
After another indecisive conflict, the whole gang were forced to 
surrender to soldiers of the 39th Regiment sent from Sydney. 
Ten of the prisoners were hanged, and a most salutary effect was 
produced by severe measures of repression which included the 
arrest, without warrant, of suspected persons; the use of search- 
warrants for arms concealed in houses, and the execution, on the 
third day after conviction, of robbers and house-breakers. 

The rule of General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B., from 1831 to 
1837, was a notable period in the history of the rising colony. 
Warmly welcomed by those who had suffered, as they declared in 
their address, from “ an inveterate system of misgovernment ”, the 
new administrator of affairs so acquitted himself that the colonists, 
for years after his departure, used to talk of him as “good old 
Governor Bourke ”. This most able and popular of all the Sydney 
governors, a man full of energy, and endowed with sound judgment, 
firmness of character, and a frank and hearty manner, was an Irish 
land-owner and Peninsular veteran who had already gained two 
years’ experience as Liout.-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
His services are stated in eulogistic terms on the monument erected 
to his memory at Sydney. We there learn that he was the first 
who systematically applied the vast resources of the colony to the 
benefit of the people; that he was the first governor to publish 
satisfactory accounts of public receipts and expenditure; that he 
vastly increased the revenue, and used the surplus to promote 
immi^Hl&tion; that he established religious equality on a just and 
firm basis, and sought to provide for ail, without distinction of sect, 
a sound and adequate system of national education ; that he founded 
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savings-banks; was the warm friend of the liberty of the press; 
extended trial by jury; and by these and many other measures for 
the moral, religious, and general improvement of all classes, raised 
the colony to unexampled prosperity. One of Bourke’s most 
important services was connected with the land question. The 
system of free grants had been attended with many abuses. People 
having influence with the Sydney officials soon found themselves 
possessors of a portion of the soil; other immigrants of the best 
quality for a new country met with much difficulty and delay. The 
new arrangement of affairs provided for the sale by auction of all 
vacant land in settled districts, at an upset price of five shillings 
per acre. The large sum of money yearly received from the sale 
of land enabled the government to resume the practice, which had 
been laid aside in i8i8, of assisting poor people in the British Isles 
to emigrate to Australia. At the same time, squatters who had 
settled beyond the surveyed districts, and had no legal title to 
their sheep-runs, were secured in the peaceable occupation of land 
by the payment of a moderate rent, proportioned to the number of 
sheep which their holdings could support. This tenancy was to 
continue until such time as the land might be required for sale, 
and the new regulation did much for the stability of “squatting" 
interests in New South Wales. The close of Governor Bourke’s 
tenure of office is of much interest as nearly coinciding with the 
accession of Queen Victoria. The progress of the colony which 
he had so well ruled is proved by the facts that, on his resignation 
in December, 1837, the population had grown to nearly 77,000 
persons, ’of whom over 25,000 were male, and over 2500, female 
convicts, either under punishment or who had served their sen- 
tence; the imports much exceeded a million sterling in value, and 
the exports were approaching £, 700,000. 

Early in 1838 a new Governor arrived in Sir George Gipps, 
another Peninsular veteran, a man of great ability and most upright 
character, very diligent in business and devoted to the welfare of 
those whom he ruled, but rendered somewhat unpopular by an 
imperious and arbitrary method of advancing to the goal which he 
had in view. In 1838 came the cessation of the system of i^sign- 
ing convicts as servants to settlers, and two years later an Order ‘ 
in Council abolished systematic transportation to the colony, though 
it was not finally extinguished until some years later. The rising 
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free community had long been demanding representative institutions, 
the leaders in this agitation being those distinguished Australian 
patriots and political pioneers, William Charles Wentworth and 
Dr. Lang. Wentworth, son of a Dublin surgeon who became 
medical officer at Norfolk Island, was born there in 1793, and, 
after early education in England, went out to Sydney and, as we 
have seen, joined Blaxland and Lawson in the successful attempt 
to cross the Blue Mountains. He then returned to England, 
published a work on New South Wales, and went through the, 
curriculum of Cambridge University, where, in 1823, he was placed, 
second to the brilliant Winthrop Mack worth Praed in competition \ 
for the Chancellor’s Medal for an English poem on “ Australasia 
In 1824, Mr. Wentworth joined the .Sydney bar, practised with 
great success, went largely into “squatting”, started Australian 
newspaper, and, having established his reputation as a speaker and 
writer, became the leading man in the “ Patriotic Association ”, 
which was formed to promote the claims of the colonists to civil 
and political privileges similar to those enjoyed by other British 
subjects. Always the fearless opponent of the arbitrary rule of 
some of the military Governors, Wentworth, in 1830, at a public 
meeting in Sydney, carried an amendment to an address of con- 
gratulation to William the Fourth on his accession, and in addition 
to the stereotyped loyal phrases, called for the extension “ to the 
only colony of Britain bereft of the rights of Britons, of a full parti- 
cipation of the benefits and privileges of the British Constitution ”. 
John Dunmore Lang, born at Greenock in 1799, graduated at 
Glasgow University, and received the degree of D.D. in 1825. 
Two years prior to this he had become minister of the Scottish 
National Church in Sydney, where he received a warm welcome 
from his fellow-countrymen, and had the honour of introducing the 
Presbyterian church and school system into Australia. His dis- 
tinguished career did not end until August, 1878, when he was 
accorded the tribute of a public funeral. This very able, public- 
spirited, liberal-minded, energetic and disinterested citizen of New 
£k>uth Wales was an ardent supporter of immigration, making 
ffequ^ visits to England in that behalf, and in 1836 he took out 
*thenc^ supply of suitable ministers- for the Presbyterian Church, 
with schoolmasters and other settlers, numbering with their families 
about three hundred persons. 
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It was in 1842 that the efforts of Wentworth, Lang, and their 
supporters met with some success. An Act was passed, and on 
January ist, 1843, the measure came into force which provided for 
the establishment of a Legislative Council of 36 members, of whom 
six were to be officials, six nominees of the Governor, and twenty-four 
appointed by popular election. Lang and Wentworth were, of 
course, among the first representatives elected by the people to the 
Council which met in Sydney in the following August, Mr. Robert 
Lowe (long afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke) being one of the 
Crown nominees. The Port Phillip district, for which Dr. Lang 
was one of six members thereto assigned, soon began to agitate for 
the separation which was, as we shall see, carried into effect some 
years later. It was the fate of (iovernor Gipps to incur unpopu- 
larity among colonists suffering from troubles largely due to their 
own imprudence. Prom 1841 to 1846, when he left the colony, 
there was severe financial depression caused by previous exces- 
sive speculation in land; by the loss of funds from the home-country 
once expended on the convict-system; and by the substitution of 
paid free labour for that of the convicts. Trade and industry were 
in a state of collapse; property in land and stock fell greatly in 
value, and the Bank of Australia failed, with liabilities reaching 
a quarter of a million. Some relief was afforded by a colonial law 
which legalized liens on wool and mortgages of stock, and by 
measures in aid of the shareholders of the bank, who, under 
unlimited liability, were threatened with ruin. In this time ot 
trouble, when squatters were forced to sell their sheep in a glutted 
market, so that animals which had been bought for 30J. were gladly 
disposed of for is. (id., and a large flock was sold in Sydney at 
sixpence per head, an ingenious settler did far more than any legis- 
lative devices to restore prosperity to the afflicted colonists. Mr. 
O’Brien, a squatter on the river Yass, about 200 miles south-west 
of Sydney, discovered that sheep could be turned to other uses than 
for wool and food. In the fashion long pursued in Russia, he boiled 
down the carcases of his sheep for the fat, and thus started a large 
and lucrative trade in tallow, of which each animal produced about 
six shillings’ worth. An export trade to Europe arose, and ^llov^,- 
with the hides of cattle, became a regular source of colonial wealffi. • 

In 1846 Sir George Gipps, glad to retire from a harassing 
task, was succeeded by Sir Charles Fitzroy, a man of good temper, 
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moderation, and tact, who had acquired previous experience in 
colonial rule as Governor of Prince Edward’s Island and of Antigua. 
Before he arrived on his new scene of duty in New South Wales, 
a revival of prosperity had begun. Free emigration and extension 
of settlements inland had given new life to the colony, and railways, 
and steam-traffic with the home-country, were being mooted. The 
great want of the colony was free labour, to obtain which various 
devices had been tried in the past. Free grants of land, and the 
bounty system of paying so much a head to every immigrant, had 
alike failed. Some relief came in the adoption of the Wakefield 
system, advocated by the famous Edward Gibbon Wakefield, whom' 
we have seen in connection with Lord Durham in Canada. It was 
in 1833 that Wakefield, in his Viciu of the Art of Colonization, 
denounced the method of free grants of land, and urged the sale of 
the public lands at a fair upset price, and the use of the proceeds 
for the promotion of industrial emigration. Money was yearly sent 
by the colonial government to a Board of Emigration Commis- 
sioners in London, who selected and despatched emigrants to New 
South Wales, paying half the passage-money and offering loans to 
mechanics. For some ^ears onwards from 1838 the lack of new 
settlers and free labourers was at its worst, and during the stagnant 
days from 1841 to 1846 there was hardly any immigration at all. 
In 1847, the arrival of labour began to improve in amount, and the 
discovery of gold a few years later brought a rush of new-comers 
from all parts of the world, and for ever ended the difficulty. In 
1849, after a brief revival in the interest of squatters who found 
that convicts, “assigned” as servants, made good shepherds and 
stockmen, transportation of convicts to New South Wales finally 
ceased. 

Before describing the all-important discovery of gold, we may 
deal with some notable events of the period during which Sir 
Charles Fitzroy held rule. In July, 1850, the first sod of the first 
Australian railway, a line from Sydney to Goulburn, was turned by 
Mrs. Keith .Stuart, the Governor’s daughter. In the same year, the 
Port Phillip district of New South Wales became a separate colony. 
In 1^2. the University of Sydney, chiefly due to the exertions of 
'Wentworth, was opened “as a national institution for the secular 
education of all cla.sses and denominations”. The following year 
saw the sanction of the Crow n given to the establishment at Sydney 
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of a branch of the Royal Mint, the building being opened in 1855. 
Just before the departure of Sir Charles Fitzroy in January, 1855, 
a new constitution, under an Act of the British Parliament, had been 
granted to New South Wales, establishing full responsible govern- 
ment, with an Upper House nominated by the Crown. The 
measure was watched through Parliament by its chief promoter, 
Wentworth, who made the voyage to London for the purpose, accom- 
panied by the Colonial Secretary of New South Wales, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Edward Deas Thomson. I'hus did the colony become 
at last a nation. 

The new system of rule was inaugurated by Fitzroy ’s successor, 
Sir William T. Denison, who had for some years been at the head 
of affairs in Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). He was a resolute, 
painstaking, able man, who did good service in the initiation of 
responsible government, as a system under which the representa- 
tive of the Crown was to reign but not govern, following the advice 
of his cabinet of ministers in all but certain matters reserved for 
settlement at home as being affairs of imperial concern. We may 
here at once state that the internal history of Australian politics, as 
regards party struggles, disputed questions, successive ministries 
and so forth, alike in New South Wales and the other colonies, lies 
outside the scope of the present work. For information on these 
I)oints we refer our readers to special Australian histories, and to 
such works as the Dictionary of Australasian Biography already 
named, and Fifty Years in the Making of A ustralian History, by 
Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.Ci., formerly Premier of New South 
Wales. 

The year of the “Great Exhibition”, 1851, was that made 
specially memorable in the annals of Australia by the discovery of 
gold, an event which had so vast an effect upon the fortunes of the 
British colonial empire in the southern hemisphere. The revela- 
tion of mineral treasures surpassing in value those obtained by 
Europeans in Mexico and Peru in and after the days of Cortes 
•and Pizarro, but hitherto lying hidden in the soil of the great 
island-continent, was the opening of a new and most exciting 
chapter in the romance of history. A fresh animation was given 
to industry by a vast augmentation of the metallic currency of the 
world; an outflow of population to Australia from other quarters 
of the globe set in; and we may regard the discovery of gold in 
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New South Wales and, above all, in Victoria, viewed in its 
ultimate results, as marking an epoch in the progress of the human 
race. The existence of the most precious of metals in the 
mountain district of the south-east had long been suspected and, 
in a slight measure, demonstrated by scientific observers and 
chance discoveries. In 1839, the eminent scientist and explorer. 
Count de Strzelecki, a Polish noble who became K.C.M.G. and 
F.R.S., as a British subject, for his services and attainments, 
discovered gold-bearing quartz at a point about 200 miles west of 
Sydney. Two years later, the Rev, William Branwhite Clarke, 
a clergyman of the Anglican Church who had emigrated to Sydney 
in 1839, confidently asserted the existence of gold, from geological 
and mineralogical evidences. As a student at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Mr. Clarke had attended the geological lectures of Professor 
Sedgwick, and he pursued the study with such zeal and success as 
to earn the letters P'.R.S. and the title of “the father of Australian 
geology He also found sj^ecimens of gold in the Vale of Clwyd, 
below the Blue Mountains, but both the count and the clergyman 
were induced to keep silence on the subject by the Governor, 
Sir George Gipps, who dreaded the effect of exciting the cupidity 
of the convicts and free labourers. It is remarkable that both 
Mr. Clarke and Sir Roderick Murchison confidently predicted 
metallic wealth in that part of Australia from the close geological 
resemblance of the Blue Mountains to the Ural chain in Russia. 
Between 1844 and 1849 specimens of gold were found in the Port 
Phillip district, one of them being a nugget weighing 10 ounces. 
The discovery of gold in California at the close of 1848 drew 
many Australians to the western shores of the United States. 
Among these voyagers was the man who, though he was far from 
being the first discoverer of Australian gold, is now regarded 
as the actual starter of the gold-mining industry in Australia. 
Edward Hammond Hargraves, born at Gosport in 1816, emi- 
grated to New South Wales in 1832, and was soon engaged in 
pastoral pursuits. Well-nigh ruined as a squatter by droughts 
occurring in the period between 1844 and 1848, he went to Cali- 
fornia in the hope of retrieving his losses on the Pacific slopes 
of another continent. He did not obtain much of what he there 
sought, but he did acquire the practical knowledge which, on his 
return to Sydney, in 1851, enabled him to discover gold, in 
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Summerhill Creek, beyond the Blue Mountains, on February 12th 
of that notable year. A few small specks of gold were found 
by him in four out of five panfuls of soil taken from a bank of 
red earth and clay. After a careful examination of the surrounding 
district, over a large area, and the attainment of like results from 
washing, Hargraves made his way to Sydney with several ounces 
of gold, and the Government geologist, in May, 1851, confirmed 
his report after a personal inspection. The discoverer was re- 
warded by various grants amounting, in all, to 5,000, as the 
pioneer of an industry which, throughout Australia, has produced 
gold to a value far exceeding 300 millions of pounds sterling. 
I'he discoveries of gold in the new colony of Victoria, much more 
important than those made in New South Wales, are hereafter 
described. The rush which was made to the scene of I largraves’ 
discoveries may be well imagined. T'ive days after the announce- 
ment was publicly made, on May 14th, 1851, the Summerhill 
valley had 400 persons at work, stooping over the creek in a row 
about a mile long, each man having a dish in his hand, and busily 
engaged in washing the earth for gold. A week later, a thousand 
men were on the spot, and excitement spread far and wide when 
lumps of gold were found worth ^200, the forerunners of famous 
nuggets which, in New South Wales and Victoria, ranged in 
value from ^^4000 to 0,000. The almost simultaneous finding 
of gold to great values in Victoria added to the gold-fever which 
was carried through the world, and, while in Australia itself work- 
men abandoned their previous employment, shepherds deserted 
their flocks, shopkeepers closed their “stores”, and sailors left 
ships in harbour without a crew, the south-eastern shores of the 
new auriferous continent were sought from Europe by men of 
every class — Cornish miners. University graduates, mechanics, 
clerks, younger sons of good families, Polish, French, and German 
political refugees, and adventurers of every nation. Asia, for her 
part, sent forth thousands of Chinamen to dig and wash for a 
share of the spoil. In course of time, the work of the early 
diggers, as individuals or in small parties, among the upper alluvial 
deposits, was succeeded by toil that needed capital for sinking 
deep shafts to ancient river-beds or auriferous drifts, with ths 
employment of pumping and hoisting machinery. This new 
phase of gold-mining was succeeded by the costly method of 
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crushing auriferous quartz in rocky regions where the gold was 
found richly at great depths. In this style of work, the capital 
employed amounted to millions sterling, and in one Victorian mine 
the crust of the earth has been pierced to a depth exceeding 
2400 feet. Some Australian towns owe their origin to the gold- 
fields. The tents and huts of the early miners were succeeded by 
substantial buildings; an irregular encampment became a well-built 
town, and the town grew into a handsome city with the appliances 
and resources of modern civilization, the centre of a district rich 
in agriculture, horticulture, pastoral industry, and manufacturing 
enterprise of varied character. The disappointments of diggers 
hoping to win riches within a week or a month of arrival at the 
scene of new finds of gold; the wild extravagance of successful 
men; the mingling of misery and mirth, ruin and riotous excess, 
are the materials of an oft-told tale of the Australian diggings. 
In New South Wales, Bathurst, Braidwood, Ophir, and the Turon 
river were among the earliest localities to furnish abundant gold. 
The government soon adopted measures for the preservation of 
law and order at the diggings, in the appointment of a com- 
missioner to act as a magistrate in each locality, assisted by a body 
of police; and in requiring diggers to take out licenses, with pay- 
ment at the rate of 30^. per month, in order to have a legal right 
to the gold obtained from a particular “ claim ” or area of ground. 


CHAPTER IV. 

NLW SoUlH -Continued HISTORY PROM 1 85 1 TO THE 

Present Iiml. 

Condition of the colony in iS6i— PolitiCAl changes — A new Land Act passed — Bush- 
ranging — Robbing a gold escort “ Sticking up” a station — An atrocious deed— A 
desperate gang broken up— Dating exploits of the Kelly gang or “iron-clad bush- 
rangers Their final destruction— Increasing prospeiity of the colony — Sir Hercules 
Robinson a popular governor —International Exhibition at Sydney in 1879— Colonial 
troops sent to the Soudan — Popular governorship of Lord Carrington — Chinese 
immigration prohibited— Proposals for Australasian federation 

The separation of Port Phillip district from New South Wales 
♦reduceci the population of the latter colony by one-fourth, and her 
wealth by fully one-third, and for a year or two p(psperity was checked 
through the lack of labour for all modes of industry save gold-mining. 
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The true source of permanent wealth lay in the production of wool, 
and we may observe that the yield of gold in New South Wales, 
never great as compared with that of Victoria, in no year except 1852 
produced more than the value of two millions sterling. A large 
majority of the men who had been drawn away in the first rush for 
gold by degrees returned to their usual avocations, and the colony* 
entered on a career of steady success based upon her vast pastoral 
resources. In 1857, the population of Sydney, including the suburbs, 
exceeded 80,000; the horned cattle were approaching 2*^ millions; 
the sheep exceeded 8 millions. The census of 1861 showed a popu- 
lation, for the whole colony, of 358,000. The Governorship was at 
this time assumed, and held from 1861 to 1867, by Sir John Young 
(afterwards Governor-General of Canada and Lord Lisgar); an Irish 
baronet who had been Chief Secretary for Ireland and Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. He was an able, successful, 
and popular ruler, holding the balance fairly between different 
parties, an example which has, on the whole, been well followed 
by his successors in New South Wales. The representative 
institutions of the colony had already, under Sir William Deniftn, 
been developed, in a democratic sense, by the introduction of vote 
by ballot; by the increase of the number of representatives in the 
Lower House, or Legislative Assembly, from 54 to 80; and by 
the extension of the franchise to every adult male of six months’ 
residence in any electorate. Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and 
Tasmania had been connected by telegraphic wires, and in 1858 
the colony of Queensland had sprung into existence by the 
separation of the Moreton Bay district from New South Wales. 
Under Sir John Young, the important Land Act caused large 
tracts of soil to be brought under cultivation by the facilities 
afforded to men of small capital for acquiring possession of farms 
on easy terms. This measure was very strongly opposed in the 
Legislative Council, or Upper House of Crown nominees, chiefly 
consisting of large “ squatters ”, holding “ runs ” rented from the 
State, and liable, under the new legislation, to have fertile portions 
of land selected for purchase by new-comers. A long agitation on 
this subject had been carried on throughout the Australian colonies, 
and like legislation in all of them followed the Land Act bf New 
South Wales. It was at this time also that political disabilities, 
long maintained by jealousy on the part of the descendants of free 
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The form of highway tobbeiy known in Australia as budirang^ 'fttvl 
became common about the time of the discovery of gold in 1851. 
that period several gangs of escaped convicts had committed 
but those with whom the Governments had to deal aftm: diit 
natives of Australia, brave, thoroughly acquainted with the (iiiQn^;i|^a|iud 
splendid marksmen. They blocked with trees the road by which a gold 
escort must pass; and whilst the police were seeking to Mnnove the 
obstruction they were fired at from an ambush and easily ovti^weied. 
The robbers on seizing the booty would ride off at full speed in differem 


directions, ready to organize another raid in^a very short time. Abou 
186a a bushranging epidemic broke out in Niiw €k>oth Wales, and it vrai 
only with very great difficulty that it was suppressed. The evil wai finally 


brought to an end in 1880 by the capture of the notorious and daring 
Kelly gang of “iron-clad bushrangers four miscreants who chiefly en- 
gaged in the robbery of banks and Iai{^ stations, and for fi}ur 
^e law and police at defiance. 

<«) 
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and the main body are an easy mark for the hidden robbers. 'Pheir 
leader’s cry of “Fire!” brings a volley of bullets with a crack and 
crash redoubled by the rocks around; the driver falls like a log 
(roin the box; the troopers lie dead or wounded in the road; and 
the mounted men from the rear gallop uj) to lind the bush-rangers 
cutting tin; traces of the team as tlu-y madh jdunge, and letting 
the horses go. 1 'hey are soon disposed of by the lire* of the 
robbers; the locker in the centre ol the c()ach is ope.netl; the .scpiare 
boxes of gold are forced; the canvas bags, all labelled and weighed, 
each containing lO'K) ounces, are seized; the spoil is dixided 
amongst the gang; the pack-horses are brought up irom the place 
of hiding, and tlu* plunderers vanish at lull S]>ced, by different 
routes, to places of refuge known only to themsi.lves and to a few 
terrorized or symiiathi itig pi'ople. The speed of the horses ridden 
|i^ some of tin budi laugeis en.ibled diem to .ijipt'.ir, xvithin a brief 
space of tune, ,ii I ir-di a mt jioints. and the same- gang who on one 
la) robind asclllers station m one* disliict would be "sinking U[)” 
another, .1 hundred miles oil, within lw< at\ lour liours 1 lu* c'llorts 
of the police were olten h.illicd It) liiis rapid movcin(*nt, .ind there 
w(*r“ .Cline .scjuaiters who, in ic .ir ol pc*rson il .1.1 1 cle.ulJy \engc.ance 
from the iiLir.iU'lers, were* Ixickw.ird in helping the* troopcT^' work. 

I he “*, lie king np” ol ,1 *,1 >tion, save* for tin* \iclim*' of such a 
lc.“ecl, w,is somc*times ahnc).,i ludicrous in its sht*c r cooln<*ss, com- 
pletc*mss, and daring. In d.ivlight, while the scjiiattc'r .incl his 
'.uaiK, a. evc'iiing dr.iws on. .irc g.itlu red in con\ ersc* aftc'r the 
lahciuis ol the d.u, .1 in. in with ,i revolve r r.iised in his light hand, 
ac*j>s in at the I'reiich windejw' lio'ii the* verandah lit uji by the 
ra\s of the ankiiig lun. The hou'.c; is “stuck up”. hi\ (*r)^(autlet 
is giianlc-d; sc’ntiui Is an* iio.ted to give w.irnint of any fferifous 
appn'uh; the* horses o) the* disiiuiuntc*cl gang .nv I'eld in readinc-ss 
fcjr inst.mt flight, or ha\ c* been eve haugc-d, if they arc* wean, d by 
a long journey, for the; best animals in the .stork yard or stable. 
Resistance to the cocked revoK'ors of live or six robbers is a vain 
thought, and all v.ilu.ibles in money or trinkets are ciuietly handed 
over to the foe*. A metil is furnished for the str.ingers, and they 
pass an hour or two in consuming the* bc*.st eatables, licpicxrs, and 
cigars which the house' affords, while the lady and her daughterij, 
if they are wise and gifted witli sufficient nerve, do their best to 
please the bush-rangers with piano and song. I'hcn the robbers 
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mount and riile <uvay, carrying off, amongst other booty, the 
siiu.itter’s best suits of clothes .md a .selection of his firearms, which 
may include the last new thing in repeating rifles. .Such were the 
men whom it w.is the task, well accomplished in course of time, of 
the brave, energetic, and crafty Australian mounted jiolice to hunt 
down to e\termin,ition. 

( )ne instance will show the difficulties and dangers encountered 
by these able and daring officers «>! the law. In i860 a whole 
district in the southern part of New South Wales, having an area 
nearly as large as Ireland, was held in a state of terror by a des- 
perate gang of bush-rangers, headed by two brothers named Clarke. 
These men contrived to elude all the vigilance and activity of a 
police force in the district numbering three times the usual body 
employed. Their system of “bush telegrajih ”, in which women 
and girls conveyed intelligence by word of mouth, was arranged 
and maintam<‘d with wonderful comj)leteness and success. 'I luTe 
were some small settlers who were knov\n to afford shedter to 
members of the b.ind, and the efforts of the jiolice were constantly' 
foiled in stratagem and outstrijijied in sjiec-d. Mi. (afterwards .Sir 
Henry) Tarkes, the Colonial Sc'cietary . clee|>ly feeling his respon 
sibility for the lawless condition of affairs, .iccejited the offer of 
John C'arroll, an e\ policeman, and .it that time a jail w.irder, who 
had abund.int exjKTience in dealing with ciimin.ils This able and 
cnterjjrising man undertook to form a sjx'ci.il jj.irty for the capture 
of the Clarkes and their associates, and w.is intrusted with the 
command of three men chose n by liimscdf, the body being m.ide 
indejiendent of the regul.ir jiolice, and secretly accredited to certain 
magistrates in the district infested by the bush-rangers. They 
took the field on ScjitembcT 22nd, 1866, and jiitched a camji about 
lYi miles from tin- Cl.irkes’ house, under the guise of surveyors. 
Tw'O of the party ]).iid \isits to the house, and formed an acejuain- 
tance with Mrs. Clarke and her ckiughters, having no reason to 
siijipose that their real diameter and business had become matters 
of suspicion. Their jjroceedings, however, were closcdy watched 
by the girls, and the jiretence of surveying failed of its purpo.se. 
Early in October, Carroll had to rejiort to Mr. I’arkes that he and 
Iris comrades, on returning to camj) about six in the evening, were 
‘fired on from various directions, amid thick darkness lighted only 
by the glare of their camp-fire. Their assailants, thus guided in 
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theit dim, were l>inj> on the {»round sheltered behind trees. Car- 
n)ll and his men returned the fire, and started in pursuit, driving 
the villains from position to position, in ojipositc directions, until 
firing ceased without <my of the police having been struck, though 
one of the p.irty had been forced to return to the tent and to place 
himself within the range of the firelight in order to secure some 
imiminilion left behind, l-or three months, Lanoll and his men 
moved about as a siirveving party in the wild Tingera district, 
using e\ery effort to entr.i}) the outlaws '1 here ran be no doubt, 
from the tragical issue, th.it for the ninety days and nights succeed- 
ing the skirmish in the woods, the constables who were tracking 
the bush-rangers were being more tlosily watched and trackc'd 
themselvi's ( )n january loth, 1S07 in a township called Jindera, 
neaily .foo miles soutli-wist of Sydney, all lour men were shot 
dcail In the robbers, firing from ambush behind some trc-es. The 
bodies w( re not idled of monc*v or othei piopeitv, but on Carroll’s 
breast a hank note, not corn sponding with those in his possession, 
w.is pnnn d in mockery of his e\pe(te<l uw.ird. 

The terror felt by all hour st men 111 tin dislriii w.is inten- 
silu'd by this atiocioiis cie* d liadiis went fuith on their 
InisiiK ss journeys under io\tr of night, and .1 feeling of insecurity 
filled e\ety house. In this state of atfaiis Mr Parkes on a )ournc y 
tor jMiblic bu-intss, came* .uros-, ,i constable n uiu'd Wright, 
loiining a part of his offu lal esroit lie was stiiuk by^ the 
ni 111 s smalt aj)peatanc( , and by' his kt'enness of obseixation for 
ever\ slight c in uinslance along the ro.id, and he asked him to 
undeitakc* the chaige of a pii ked bod\ of police for the capture 
of the ( laike gang. I his seUiiion of the ('olonial Secretary s 
h.icl the happiest effc'c t. In a short sjiace of time, Wright and 
his iren tr.u ked the leaders, 'romnu and johnny Clarke, to a 
lonely hut wheie they were harboun'd 1 he jikiii* was suriounded, 
«uid for some hours shuts were e\i hangt'il by the police and the 
nifti.ins thus brought to bav. The constables then closed in, 
•uid the two brothers were taken, brought to Sy'dnev, tried, con- 
victed, and hanged. Other arrests and convictions made an end 
of the worst gang of bush rangers that ever troubled New South 
Wales. 

This narrative of crime closes with some account of the ch'cds 
and destruction of the Kelly gang, or “iron-clad bush-*angeis”, 
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four men who for two years, from 1878 to 1880, set at defiance 
the law, government, and police of New South Wales and Victoria. 
Rewards amounting to ;^8ooo, or ^2000 per head, were long 
in vain offered for their capture, and the sum of ^115,000 was 
expended on special efforts before the end in view was attained. 
Those wdio desire full particulars of the extraordinary career of 
these matchless rulfians will find thimi in the exciting book en- 
titled /'At' Last of the Bush-rangers, by Mr. b'rancis Augustus 
Hare, |)olice- magistrate and formerl)’ Superintendent of Victorian 
Police. Ned Kelly, the leader, born near MelI)Ourne in 1854, 
was a known horse-stealer from his youth. His brother Dan 
Kelly, seven years younger, w.is a thorough specimen of a juvenile 
scoundrel. .Steve Hart, born in i860, was a professional horse- 
thief. and Joe Byrne, an evil-doer from his early days, was but 
tvv(mty-one years old when the quartet of precocious villains first, 
in 1878, became notorious in the two colonie.s. In October of that 
year Sergeant Kennedy and three other mounted constables were 
.scouring the hills called the Wombat Ranges, in search of the 
Kelly gang .statetl to lie there in hiding. Taken by surjiri.se by 
the cunning outlaws, three of the party were ultimately shot dead, 
the fourth making a lucky escajte, after surrender, by leajhng into 
the saddle of one of his comradc.s’ honses which bolted when the 
rider, Kennedy, had dismounted to carry oi' the figiit. d'he Kelly 
gang flew at higdi game in their contest with the powers of law 
and order, and, di.sdaiiiing j^etty crime, swoojjed on large “stations”, 
small towns, and banks. 'Their proceedings in the townshij^ of 
Euroa, about 90 miles north-east of Melbourne, were marked by 
marvellous audacity and success. About noon on December 18th, 
1878, the four men a|ij)eared at a homestead, and. with cocked 
revolvers, demanded food for themselves and their hf)rses from Mr. 
and Mrs. b'itzgerald, the jieoi'ile in charge for the"bW'ner of the 
estate. As the station hands came in to dinner, they were seized 
and shut up in a detached storehouse. At five o’clock Mr. Mac- 
auley, the manager, arrived, and was added to the number of 
prisoners. A traveliing merchant, with a wagon of ciothing and 
other articles, was the next person locked up. During the night, 
the captives in the barn, supplied with food, were carefully guarded 
by the armed marauders mounting sentry by turns. On the 
following morning, four men who called at the station were seized, 
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and the nc.Kt step was the destruction of telej^raphic communication 
by the cutlinij down of the j)osts and wires of the line, carried 
along the railway running past the farm buildings. While the 
outlaws were thus engaged, four railway “gangers” came up, and, 
being prornptl)' seized and shut up in the barn, raised tbe number 
Ilf male prisoners to twenty or more. y\t h.ilf-iiast three, the two 
Kellys and .Steve Hart started lor tbe town of lt,uroa, a place three 
miles distant, with aljout people, on the main line of railway 
from .Sydney to Melbourne. Joe b»yrne lelt in sole charge of the 
prisoners, not onl\ kept them .safe in hand, but locked nj) Avith 
tIkmu a lelegrai)h rep.iirer who alighted from a train th.it stopjicd 
when tin bre ik down of posts and wires was I'bscrAed At Kuroa, 
Ned Kelly obtained admission to the bank, liter business bour.s, 
b\ an urgent reijiu'st lor e.ish to m<-et .i < hei|ui of Mr. Abicauley’s, 
the managi r .it tlie “ stiu U-iij) ” ‘i.'tlon. 1 he [iremisos were then 
fi/ed, th<‘ lill-i were lobbe'l oi m.nh /.400 m cash, .uid the safe, 
opened b\ the i .ishier .il \ed Krily’s order, .iliorded jilunder ti> 
the estent ol 10 in notes, .{.tociu gold, /no m silver, and 

about 30 oumes ol golvl dust. ! he thiee men, in order to pre\ent 
.111 ,ilarm from being laiied too sorin for theii escape, thin carried 
oft, in two w.iguiv. .111(1 tli( in.in.i:.( r’s gie, all tin' mni.ites of the 
bank, including the manager lumself. Ins Avile, bis mother-in-l.iAV, 
>even c'liildren, two maid seiw.mts, .ind tAAo clerks. ( )n arrival at 
the station, the men prisoners aacic loc kc-d u]‘ in the* barn with the 
rc'st, the women ami i hildren being .illowed to stroll .ibout tbe 
pku e >nd the four bush-rangers ri'de .iav.ia A\ith their spoil, after 
p.irtaking ol a he.irly me.il. When the m.inager and his hmese- 
hold re.u'hed F.iiro'i <it midnight, tliej loiincl the inh.ibit.ints still 
Ignorant of tbe “ sticking up ” ami robbcTV of the bank. After 
this iiiiparallelcd exploit, tAvo months el.ipsc'd without any further 
news of the famous Kelly gang. 

I >11 b'eliruary Qth, iSyc), tin* tA\'o olTicer.s in charge of the police 
st.ition just ouLside |(‘nlderie. a .sm.il) town on th-* r.iilw.n, ^12 
niiles south-wc'st of Sydney, and on the territory ol Noaa .South 
Wales. wer(* aroused at nAidmghl \^y siwaic one c.dVmg out that 
their immediate presence Avas demandc'd by a great disturb.ince 
in the town. On ojieiiing thci door, they wen' promptly .seized 
by the four armed members of the band, deprived of their A\c*apons, 
and locked up in their oaaia Avalch-housc*. t hi the' next morning, 
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Sunday, Joe Byrne accompanied the wife of one constable to the 
little church, and stayed with her while she prepared it, according 
to her custom, for service, lest her absence should cause inquiries 
to be made. He then conducted her back to the police station, 
and the rest of the day passed peacefully away. At eleven o’clock 
on Monday morning, the four men went into the town, the two 
Kellys on foot in police uniforms, and Hart and Byrne on horse- 
back. They had cln^sen the Royal Ilohl as their base of opera- 
tions, and, marching boldly in with revolvers ready for action, 
they proclaimed who they were, and locked the landlord, servants, 
and all guests in the house, in one of the rooms. The bank,^ 
in charge of a manager, an accountant, and a clerk, was then 
“ stuck up ” and robbed, in the contents ol the office tills and the 
safe, of abojit ;^2i50. At six o’clock on the summer’s evening 
the outlaw^ went their way, Byrne k ading a pack-horse with 
plunder of various kinds. The Murray river was crossed, and the 
Kelly gang returned, no man hindering, in safety to their retreat 
in the mountains of X’ictoria. 

'I'he governments of the two colonies, along with the bank 
proprietors, now raised the reward for the capture of these brigands 
to the large total sum of ^8000. The police gained over to 
their cause one of the principal “ag<^^” or abettors of the gang, 
a young fellow named Aaron Sherri^ Aweetheart of Joe Byrne’s 
sister. For several weeks, amid 'iMnlhips from cold on frosty 
nights when caution prevented the If^Hing of a fire. Superintendent 
Hare and a j)arty of police kept w^tl|h amongst the rocks above 
Byrne’s mother’s house, a solitary dwelling in the hills, whither 
Sherritt assured them that the bush-rangers, sooner or later, would 
come. All their trouble was thrown away^'^rough a very slight 
lack of care, and the vigilance of old Mrs. Byrne. Her keen eje 
detected the glitter of an empty sardine-tin amongst the rocks. 
She then crept through the “ bush ” and ''yalked straight into the 
police-camp to the surprise and chagrin of its occupants. The 
treachery of Sherritt was, on June 26th, 1880, punished by Joe 
Byrne, who, accompanied by Dan Kelly, wfent t® the house where 
he was living with his newly-married, wife (not Byrne’s sister), 
•and shot him dead. This event occurred on a Saturday night, 
and we now come to the last Scenes in this strange, eventful 
history. 
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On the next morning, Sunday, June 27th, Ned Kelly and 
Steve Hart, the other two members of the gang* presented them- 
selves early at the house of a railway repairer named Reardon, at 
Olenrowan, a village, with a railway-station, 135 miles north-east 
of Melbourne. He and several of his mates were then ordered 
to get their tools, march down the line, and tear up the rails at a 
point where the railway ran along the top of a high embankment. 
The object of the desperate villains was to destroy, with its 
occupants, the special train which they knew would be sent out 
with a party of police, when the news of Sherritt’s murder reached 
Melbourne. The workmen, with loaded pistols at their heads, 
were forced to take up the rails, and were then conducted to the 
Gletiroivan Hotel, a small wooden building, and kept under guard. 
At this time Dan Kelly and Hyrne arrived, having galloped across 
country from the scene of their murderous work at .Sherritt’s house. 
All the people of Glenrowan, sixty-three in number, including the 
police officer of the little hamlet, were then forced to come to the 
hotel, and the outlaws waited evcmts on the line <>f r.iilway. They 
had, however,,^lit last undertaken a task beyond their power in 
striving to kewj^ perfect watch over so many persons. A speci.il 
train, with a strong body of police and native ‘‘ tr.ickers ", was on 
its w.iy, but fjm cruel c.igerness of the bush-rangers, and the fears 
ot the impnsoiw. people, all excited to the utmost degree by the 
distant sound d|||the approaching train, had no response in the 
form of the exp^ted crash and cry. The village schoolmaster 
had made his esTOpe from the hotel, and stopped the train a mile 
from the station by a danger-signal contrived with a candle and 
a scarlet scarf held in front. I'his was the first news which the 
police had of the gang’s presence at Glcmrowan. Up to the 
station the line was safe, and the village constable, who also 
escaped, hurried thither when he heard the train stop. He met 
Mr. Hare and the police running up towards the hotel, where 
utter darkness now jirevailed. At about sixteen yards’ range, a 
shot from the verandah disabled the Superintendent’s left hand. 
A regular siege then began, and Ned Kelly’s voice. was heard 
in defiance “Fire away, you beggars,. you can do us no harm!” 
The bullets of the police went crashing from all sides through ■ 
the frail walls of the building, and several of the hapless prisoners 
were wounded, while the screatns of the women and children added 
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to the din and terror of the conflict. The steady fire of the 
assailants drove the bush-rangers from the verandah into the house; 
reinforcements of police arrived, and a heavy volley gave a 
speedily mortal wound to Joe Byrne. A careful watch was kept 
through the night, to prevent the escape of <my of the gang, 
and just before dawn a fresh sensation arose. A tall figure came 
through the twilight gloom into the midst of the police, and 
opened fire with a revolver. For half an hour nine policemen 
emptied their firearms upon the solitary foe .it short range, re- 
peatedly hitting him, and c.uising him to stagger, but still their 
fire w.is returned, until one of the ofiicers stepped up close and 
fired two shots into his legs. He then fell and was disarmed, and 
was found to be Ned Kelly, clad in iron .irmour on his head, chest, 
back, .md sides, composed of metal h.immiTed out of ploughshares, 
weighing in all ne.irl) loo lbs. '1 he hc.id jiicre resembli-d an 
iron pot with a narrow slit for the t'yes. 1 )an Kelly <uid .Steve 
Hart were left in the hotel, whence most of the townspeople now 
rushed forth. It was June 28th, and until one o’clock in the da) 
an incessiant fire against the house was k(“])t up by the police, 
who, in their disgust at the long resistance made, tcligr.iphed 
to Melbourne for a tu Id-piece to b.itt{T the hotel to pieces I'his 
wc'ajion was actuall)' despatched from the capital, but before it 
could arrive, the matter was endc'd by setting fire to the building 
As the flames <ind smoke arose*, the police rushed in to s,ive a 
wounded townsman l)ing inside, and brought him out, with the 
dead body of Joe Byrne*. Dan Kelly and Steve Hart were seen 
lying de.Kl on the floor — how* slain, none can tell. The place 
was burned to the ground, and their charred bodies, armour-cased, 
like those of their comrades, were then found. Ned Kelly, cured 
of his wounds, was hanged at Melbourne*, and thus ended the 
career of the most notorious and desperate criininah of Australian 
history. 

The records of New .South Wales, in her later years, present 
little save a continuity of pe.iccful progress. The increase of 
agriculture showed crops of mai/e growing on the lands along the 
coast, and the product of wheat sufficed for the consumption of 
> inland settlers. Dairy produce became abundant, and the sugar- 
cane began to appear in the sub-trojiical region towards the north. 
The number of sheep increased to tens of millions, with a corre- 
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spending export of wool. In January, 1868, the Earl of Belmore, 
an Irish representative peer, who had held a minor post in Mr. 
Disraeli's first ministry, assumed office as Governor. The census 
of 1871 showed a population exceeding half a million; the revenue 
and expenditure were then each of about 3 millions; the imports 
were approaching 10 millions, and the exports had a value of 
1 1 millions. Railways and telegraph wires were being greatly 
extended, and the manufactures of the colony assumed the pro- 
minent position in Australia still retained, and only surpassed by 
V’ictoria. Sir Hercules Robinson succeeded Lord Relmore in 
June, 1872, and was for nearly seven j-ears a ve.iy popular 
Governor, disj)laying admirable tart and ability in dealing with 
political affairs as a constitutional ruler. He had the advantage of 
previous experience in administration and especially in colonial 
matters as an Irish Commissioner, a W'est Indian and then a Hong 
Kong governor, and as Governor of Cejlon from 1863 to 1871, 
'I'his Irish gentleman’s patronage of the turf and personal share in 
sport as an ow ner of race-horses did him no harm in the estimation 
of most inhiibitants of New South Wales. In August, 1879, his 
successor, Lord Augustus Loftus, arrived in Sydney. The new 
Governor was previously distinguished as a diplomatist in the 
highest posts at the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 
His first important duty was that of inaugurating the first Inter- 
national Exhibition held in Australia. A beautiful building on the 
brow of the hill between Sidney Cove and Farm Cove displayed, 
to thf viewer from the harbour waters, a dome and fluttering flags 
rising above the luxuriant foliage of the Botanic Gardens. The 
structure, regarded with fondness .md pride by the people of New 
South Wales, as one that proclaimed to the world that the colony 
was taking her place as a full-growm nation, was destroyed by fire 
shortly after .serving its sf)ecial purjmse. The Exhibition, an 
enterprise undertaken by the government after successful annual 
shows held by the Agricultural Society, gave ample proofs of the 
colony’s progress in her s])ccial industries, and attracted competitive 
displays of goods from almost all civilized countries. The expendi- 
ture of a quarter of a million sterling was held to be well incurred 
in making known the resources of New South Wales, and causing* 
an increase of foreign trade. 

The despatch of a colonial contingent of troops to aid the British 
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forces in the Soudan, in 1 885, was chiefly due to the Governor and 
to Mr. W. B. Dailey, the acting Premier. A great impression 
was made on the British public by this display of loyal feeling in 
Australia, and from that time forth the value of the colonial empire 
seemed to be better understood, and the still undecided question 
of Imperial I'ederation came to the front. The naval defence of 
the empire was viewed in a new light, and the interest taken in the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, held in London in the following 
year, was much increased. As a note of progress, we may observe 
that the census of 1880 showed the population as numbering over 
751,000, of whom 411,000 w'ere males, and 340,000 females. In\ 
the same year, railway communication with Melbourne was com- ' 
pleted, and in 1883 the mineral wealth of the colony was largely 
increiisi'd in the discovery of silver deposits on the western frontier. 
At the close of 18185 the most popular of all recent Australian 
rulers appeared in the person of Lord Carrington, a British peer 
of very ancient lineage on the side of his mother, a daughter of 
Lord Willoughby de Kresby, joint hereditary Lord Great Cham- 
berlain of England. He had sat for some years in the House of 
Commons as a Liber.d member, before succeeding to the peerage 
in 1868, but his rcjHitation, up to 1885, was mainly one belonging, 
with a high chanicter, to a man of society and pleasure. His 
apjjointment as Governor of New .South Wales was partly due to 
a long-expressed dissatisfiction, on the part of the Australian 
colonies, with rulers of the official type. They demanded that 
future viceroys should be men of a class to whom the higher prizes 
of Briti.sh political life were held to be open. It was difficult to 
comply literally with such a requirement, and the Colonial Office 
in London decided on a compromise. In the appointment of Lord 
Carrington, the Secretary of State induced the Crown to go outside 
the official class, and, regarding the post of colonial governor in 
Australia as mainly a .social one, to select a man of superior wealth 
and .social position. The duties of the office, thus viewed, were 
performed by Lord and Lady Carrington with unfailing skill and 
charm, and they left New .South Wales in 1890 amongst expres- 
sions^of esteem and regret without any parallel in Australian history. 
Lord Carrington’s period of rule was marked, in 1888, by the 
completion of railway communication with Queensland, and by an 
enthusiastic celebration, in the same year, of the centenary of the 
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colony. The influx of Chinese aroused great agitation, and laws 
were passed which practically prohibited immigration from “the 
celestial empire”. In i88g Sir Henry Parke.s, the premier, gave 
his adhesion to the movement for Australian federation, and New 
South Wales was repre.sented at the Conference held at Melbourne 
in the following year. Early in 1891 the Earl of Jersey, a grand- 
son, by his mother’s side, of the great Sir Robert Peel, arrived in 
Sydney as the new (iovernor. Lord Jersey had been, for two 
years in his earlier life, a lord-in-waiting to the Queen, and also 
held office as Paymaster- (ieneral in Lord .Salisl)ury’s second 
mini.stry. In March and April. 1891, representatives of all the 
Australasian colonies met at Sydney, and agreed to a constitution 
for a “Commonwealth of Australia”, to be referred, in the first 
instance, to the colonial legislatures, b'or his brief period of office 
Lord Jersey was a popular (lovernor. He resigned his post early 
in 1893, and was succeeded bj' .Sir Robert Duff, a .Scottish Liberal 
M.P. of thirty years’ standing, and a Civil Lord of tlie Admiralty. 

( )n his death soon after arrival in the colony, he was succeeded 
by Viscount Hampden, son of a former .Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 


chapti-:r V. 

New South Wales - Continued. 

Scenery, Industries, Statistics, 'J'owns. 

Area and population of the colony Climate Coast-hne — .Surf.icc of the l.»nd The river 
Darling- Scciu-ry of the roast and country - Oovctl's Leap -'J'he Nepean and 
II«awkes>bury rivers - 'I'lie Jenolan Caws ]\)rt Jackson or Sydney Haibour 
I*olilical constitution of the colony' -Kcclesiastical aff.iiis Educational system - 
Administration of justice Exceptions from the law of England '1 he Torrens Ri‘al 
Property Act — Industries — The wool trade Stpiatler life Extent of lioldings- 
Stalistics of pastoral progress Agriculluie — Cultivation of the sugar-cane and \iiie 
- Minerals Gold and silver mining - Working of other metals Extensive coal 
production —Manufactures — Internal communications Roads and railways— Zig/ag 
railway across the Blue Mountains— I'elegraph and postal systems— Intercolonial 
and foreign trade — Lines of ocean steamers- Financial affairs -Customs- duties 
Sydney, the capital, described - Newcastle, Maitland, Parramatta, Bathurst, Bourke, 
Goulburn, and other towns. 


In considering New South Wales, the reader must imagine 
a country more than six times as large as England (without 
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Wales'^, having an area just exceeding 311,000 sq. miles, and a 
population officially estimated, on June 30th, 1897, as 1,311,440, 
composed of 702,395 males and 609,045 females. The census of 
1891 showed that 64 per cent of the inhabitants were natives of 
the colony; 7*4 per cent of other Australasian colonies; over 13 per 
cent English, over 6)^ jier cent Irish, 3J4 per cent Scottish, the 
remainder being, in order of numbers, “other foreigners" {i.c. not 
Chinese or Germans), Chinese, Germans, aborigines, and Welsh. 
During the ten years ending 1896 the increase in population was 
above 277,310, towards which the excess of births over deaths 
contributed more than 85 per cent, the remainder being due to 
immigration, which in the year above named brought about 62,700 
people, against an emigration of about 62,500. The country is an 
irregular four-sided figure, with an extreme length of 900 miles, and 
a greatest breadth of 850 miles, the average being 500 miles of 
length and breadth. The boundaries are seen in a glance at the 
map, with the chief geographical features which, along with the 
climate, fauna, and flora, have been dealt with in our general account 
of Australia, We may note, however, as a main characteristic of 
the climate of New South Wales, as of Australia in general, the 
abundance of sunshine The "gray days” of northern countries 
are there almost unknown; clouils seldom obscure the sky save 
when they bring rain, and when that has ceased to fall, the clouds 
disappear and the sun shines forth with undimmed brilliancy. The 
dryness and purity of the air afford a climate as enjoyable as that 
of Algiers, the one disadvantage being the hot winds which .some- 
times occur in summer, never lasting for more than three days, 
lulling at night and raging in the forenoon like the blast of a 
furnace. On the coast we observe that there are no very large 
indentations and no consj)icuous projections. Cape Byron is 
remarkable as the most easterly point of the continent; St, George’s 
Head and Green Cape for their prominence, and Cape Howe as 
the southern e.xtremity of the colony. The largest inlet is Jervis 
Bay, in latitude 35° .s. Few natural harbours exist, and, with the 
exception of Port Jackson, all are so inclosed with mountainous or 
unproductive country as to be of little value for trade, some which 
•are very safe for shipping being difficult of access from the land- 
ward side for the transport of produce from the richer districts. 
The estuaries of the rivers are in some cases obstructed by sand- 
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bars, but form outlets for the produce of the country. The surface 
of New South Wales may be regarded in three distinct portions — 
the coast district, a narrow strip of undulating and generally fertile 
country crossed at intervals by mountain ridges, between which are 
river- valleys of greater or less extent; the table-lands, surmounted 
by the highest mountains of the colony; and the great inland 
plains. The Darling River and its affluents drain almost all the 
western slope, and, though it is robbed of its name after its junction 
with the Murray near the 34th parallel of south latitude and the 
142nd meridian of east longitude, the Darling is really the great 
river of the continent; measuring 2 5fX) miles in length from its 
most distant sources to the sea; flowing (at first under the name of 
the Barwan or Barwon) for about 1100 miles within New South 
Wales; and draining an area of about 300,000 s(]. miles; facts which 
entitle it to rank amongst the great rivers of the world. 

In describing some parts of the scenery in this vast territory, 
we note that the coast-line of about 800 miles, though it is not, as 
already stated, one of deep indentations, has abundant interest and 
beauty in its changes from cliffs to sandy beaches and from head- 
lands to little bays; in the varied hues of vegetation and of geologic 
strata; in the rapid succession of little outports with their beacons 
and coasting craft, and in the varied outline of the mountainous back- 
ground as the hills rise and fall, advance and retire. Among the 
salient features is Point Perpendicular, on the northern entrance of 
Jervis Bay, a steep, stern cliff, rising sheer from the w'atcr to 300 
feet ill height, with a storm-beaten summit, bare of tree or bush. ‘ 
The South Head, at the entrance of Port Jackson, is a striking 
object, with the white tower of its lighthouse jicrched 300 feet up, 
showing at night a revolving electric light visible, in clear weather, 
for over 30 miles. The estuary of the Hawkesbury River affords a 
beautiful scene in Broken Bay, with fiords of deep water, dark and 
still, overshadowed by cliffs from 500 to 600 feet in height, varied 
by beaches of deep red or reddish-brown colour, set off by back- 
ground foliage of dark green. 'Fhe mouth of the ClareiKe River is 
another fine opening, w'ith a deep stream navigable and half a mile 
in width for 70 miles up from the Pacific waters. In the Blue 
Mountains, now becoming the great sanatorium of Sydney, with • 
the railroad conveying invalids to any height up to 3500 feet, the 
Wentworth Falls, or Great Falls, make a descent of 1000 feet in 
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three cascades, having at their base a tall point which looks, from 
above, like a bank of moss half hidden by the mist from broken 
water. In the Valley of the Grose, amid.st the wildest scenery of 
mountain and gum-forest, is the grand gorge containing the fall 
called Govett’s Leap, from the name of the surveyor who discovered 
the glorious natural picture. From a ledge of gray rock the visitor 
looks down into a gulf whose floor, clothed with a great forest, 
undulates like the face of a rolling, unbroken sea. The tree-tops 
are 1 200 feet below, and beneath them, unheard from the distance, 
runs the Grose River, with an occasional glimpse t)f the tree-ferns 
on its banks, or of silvery flashes of its water rushing over a rocky 
bed, revealed through gaps in the trees made by the force of its 
floods after heavy rains. The w'ater of (iovett’s Leap descends for 
520 feet, in summer being but a thin veil of spray and transparent 
licjuid shining upon the surface of brown rock decked in every 
nook and cranny with fern-leaves of bright, delicate green. 'Fhe 
falling stream breaks on a ledge at the foot of the cliff, to lose it.self 
in a bank of ferns on the edge of the forest, 'i'here are countless 
more cascades, and many grand mountain-gulfs in the huge rocky 
mass of hill and forest that lies within sight of great and populous 
Sydney. 

The Nepean River and its tributaries, flowing northwards on 
the way to join the noble stream called the llawkesbury in its 
lower reaches, almost encircle the metropolitan county of Cumber- 
land. The whole of this river-system is of great interest in the 
history of New .South Wales. On one jjoint of the Nepean is the 
Camden district, to which the cattle that escaped from the first settle- 
ment made their way as the be.st grazing-ground near Sydney. 
Lower down, from Penrith to Richmond and Windsor, is a broad 
valley with rich alluvial soil, and this was the first agricultural land 
farmed by the early settlers. The sandstone gorges in the upper 
parts of the Nepean country contain the pure tributary streams of 
that river which furnish the cajiital with its supply of water. The 
lower course of the llawkesbury is the Rhine of Australia, the 
romantic river of the tourist and the artist, the favourite haunt of the 
yachtsman. At the point where the river merges into the estuary, 

• the great bridge of the Newcastle railway crosses the stream. Bold 
cliffs rise uj) 300 feet from the water’s edge, with faces of weather- 
worn sandstone showing many lints of red and brown, and above 
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these tower great hills, forest-clad from base to summit, all perfectly 
mirrored in the liquid surface below. It is a fair scene of land and 
water that is here displayed, indescribable in the beauty of atmo- 
spheric effects, of light and shade, from dawn to sunset beneath an 
Australian sky. One tributary of the Hunter is the Paterson, 
a beautiful little river running through rich red soil, of fertility that 
grows well-bearing vines, luxuriant fig-trees and pomegranates, with 
melons lying thick around their roots. 

We turn now to another specimen of Nature’s work in New 
.South Wales. In several parts of the colony there are limestone 
caverns remarkable for beauty of structure, and highly interesting 
to the geologist for fossil remains. Of these, by far the most striking 
and acce.ssible, and the best explored, are the Jenolan Caves, one of 
the great sights of the country, in a deep valley 107 miles west of 
Sydney. 'I'he caves lie in a limestone belt from 200 to 400 yards 
in width running right across the valley, and were formed by streams 
working out for themselves subterranean channels. Nothing in this 
class of natural structure is more marvellous for grandeur, beauty of 
form and hue, variety and size. Five great caves have been fully 
explored, and are op<-n to tourists, for whom the guides use magne- 
sium wire to show the richer beauties of the wondrous succession 
of scenes. At tme j)oint, a domed roof larger than that of .St. Peter’s 
has huge masses of rock hanging down like a skirt of gigantic 
garments, fos.silized into a dull gray stone, tinged with dark red and 
green fr<»m impregnations of iron and copper. In the chamber 
styled ‘‘the Woolshed", the stalagmites formed by dropping water 
h.ive assumed the shape of fleeces of various sizes, from the tiny 
f.u'ry-like to the colos.sal, hanging on benches or spread upon the 
floor, and looking, in the flickering light of the candles, as soft as 
ncwly-.shorn wool. Another cave is rich in “ shawls ” of the same 
material, hanging from the roof, draping the walls, and enfolding 
the alabaster columns of a great central formation resembling a 
reredos. ( )f purest marble and alabaster, tinted by the native ores 
of the hills, the “shawls” droop from the rocks in lengths from 3 inches 
to 6 feet, and from an eighth to half an inch in thickness. With 
the light of the magnesium-lamp behind them, they are semi-trans- 
parent, showing delicate tints of pink and white, of pale yellow and ' 
apricot, with cross-bands of deep orange, red, and brown. The 
“Jewel Casket” cave has crystals and beautiful forms of miniature 
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pinnacles and spires. 'I'he right-hand branch of the “Imperial Cave” 
is a succession of bewildering scenes of beauty in grottoes large and 
small, displaying all the treasures of Nature’s craft in stalactite and 
stalagmite formation. We must pause, however, and leave the rest 
to be imagined from such titles as the “ Confectioner's Shop”, the 
“Crystal City”, the “Queen’s Jewels”, the “ Diamond Wall”, the 
“ Bridal Veil ”, the “ Crystal Palace”, the “ Hall of the Kings”, and 
many more. A large separate work, with profuse illustrations, could 
only convey a faint idea of the countless wonders and charms of the 
Jenolan Caves. 

Any detailed description of Port Jackson or Sydney Harbour, 
with its loo miles of coast-line, and 150 bays or coves, is beyond 
our scope. A full account would have to deal with many varieties 
of beauty, of nature left unadorned or improved by art — with 
rocky islets, sandy beaches, sometimes milky white; with bold 
cliffs and verdant slopes; with pal.itial mansions, picture.sque 
villas, and secluded picnic haunts; with the foliage and flowers of 
orchards and orange-groves, creei)ers of most gorgeous hues, the 
richest growth of climbing roses, bananas and plantains, cedars, 
hibiscus, flame-trees, and vines budding in spring with tender 
green, purple in autumn with mellow clusters. 'I'he uses of 
commerce and defence make a varied and picturesque display of 
frowning batteries and busy wharves; of countless vessels, large 
and small, under stc-am and sail, including great ocean-liners and 
men-of-war; of tall massive wool stores, d<K'ks and engineering 
works; while the architect claims the quarry of fine-grained sand- 
stone that furnishes material for the best new buildings of the 
splendid capital of New South Wales. The grand expanse of 
landlocked water, stretching for about twenty miles inland, with 
branches in every direction, is a rival to those of Rio de Janeiro 
and the Bay of San Francisco. The entrance varies from 
miles to I in width, the lowest depth of w'ater at low tide being 
22 feet in the c'astern channel and 26 feet in the western. The 
hills which form the general outline often rise to a height of 200 
to 250 feet, with terraces of ground showing a lower level at other 
pointSj and many smooth sandy beaches. The brilliant writer who, 
under the nom de grierre of Rolf Roldrewood, has rendered such 
service to British readers who can never, with their own eyes, 
behold Australian scenery or Australian life, is enthusiastic in his 
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description of “ the noblest, safest, most picturesque harbour in the 
southern hemisphere, in the British possessions, in the known 
world”. In the midsummer season of December, when showers 
have refreshed the groves and gardens which line the shores and 
heights, the glades are emerald green between the flower thickets; 
the air is heavy with perfumes; and the scene at evening is superb 
in tropical beauty such as, if it were placed on canvas with absolute 
fidelity, would be condemned by some critics as false to nature in 
its richness of colour. The numberless tiny headlands, covered 
with wood or greensward, have shining waveless bays nestling 
between them, like havens for fairy fleets. " I'he tall araucarias 
stand columnar on every height, giving dignity and ordered beauty 
to the landscape. The white walls of stately mansions and trim 
villas gleam freshly bright among the dim woods, shining like 
Grecian temples in the olden days of earth’s glory; while, as the 
western sky becomes gradually empurpled and aflame with the 
gorgeous pageantry of the dying sun, an unearthly brilliancy 
appears to illumine the scene, more akin to theatrical effects of 
light and colour than the mere summer splendour of the hour.” 
We tutn ])erforce to other and more prosaic themes. 

In dealing with the institutions of a country which, in general, 
simply reproduces, in religion, politics, education, and social affairs, 
the familiar condition of the British Isles, w'e need do little more 
than note any points of difference which occur. The legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament of two Houses — the Legislative 
Council of 65 members (at the end of 1897) appointed by the Crown 
for life, and the Legislative Assembly of 125 members, one each 
for as many electorates, with no property qualification nor plural 
Voting The members are paid ;^^30o per annum; the parliaments 
are triennial. Every male subject 2 1 years of age is (jualified to 
vote after a residence of one year in the colony and three months 
in his electoral district. Elections all take place on one and the 
same day. In 1896 nearly 268,000 electors, or above 21 per cent 
of the population, were enrolled, and of the existing electors over 60 
per cent voted at the general election of 1895. The chief executive 
power lies, of course, with the Governor, who is also comm^der- 
in-chief of all the troops. He is assisted by a cabine| of ten 
ministers, among whom we note three Secretaries for Lands, Public 
Works, and Mines and Agriculture, a “ Minister of Justice", and a 
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Minister of Public Instruction, Industry, and Labour. Local govern- 
ment exists in about 75 boroughs and 107 municipal districts, in 
adtlition to the City of Sydney, and the proportion of fully settled 
country to the whole great territory is shown by the facts that, 
while the population residing within municipal areas much exceeds 
one-half of the whole, the incorj)orated portion of the colony is 
only about 3760 square miles, or about 113th j)art of the whole 
area. There are 7 1 jjolice districts, with land, registration, educa- 
tional, and other divisions, hut the only permanent territorial 
division is that into 141 counties, and into parishes. These last, 
however, have no significance for administrative puri)oses, and are ' 
u.seful only in connection with the survey and (l<'scrij)tion of land. 
We may note that in 1887 a Forest Conservation Department was 
created in the government, having charge* of tw(“nty-one State 
forests covering about 98,000 acres, and of over 1000 timber 
reserves, covering an area of nearly 5,500,000 acres. A revenue 
is derived from royalties and licenses for timber-cutting, the value 
of wood sawn in 1894 excet'ding three-quarters of a million sterling. 

In regard to religious profession, w'e find that the census of 
1891 gave the Anglican Church 503,000 adherents, with 333 
clergy. This body, by far the large.st of the denominations, is 
ruled in ecclesiastical affairs by six bishops, those of Sydney, 
Bathurst, Goulhurn, Cirafton and Armidale, Newcastle, and 
Riverina, the latter being a new diocese formed in a large tract 
of pastoral country in the south, bordered by the Murray River. 
The Bishop of .Sydney is Metropolitan, and Primate of Au.stralia 
and Tasmania. Fach diocese has its own Synod and Church 
.Society, controlling the temporalities of a body which, since the 
Act of 1862 abolishing State aid to religion, is .supported on the 
voluntary .system. 'J'he method of administering ecclesiastical 
patronage generally may be gathered by reference to the Sydney 
diocese. The see is divided into 79 parishes, and the patronage 
of 48 is ve.sted in the Bishop, and of the remaining 31 in a “Board 
of Nominators”, composed of two representatives of the .Synod, 
and three others elected by the parishioners. The bishops are 
appointed by the respective .synods of each diocese, and the bishops 
'of Australia nominate the metropolitan, for consecration by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Every fifth year the Australian Con- 
vocation, or General .Synod, meets at Sydney, and is composed of 
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the bishops of Australia and 1 asmania, and of clerical and lay 
representatives from each diocesan synod. The Roman Catholics 
of New South Wales, in 1891, numbered 287,000 with 295 clergy, 
under the .spiritual sway of seven bishops and of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Sydney, who is also Primate of Australasia. Next 
in point of numbers come the Presbyterians, with 109,000 lay 
people and 156 clergy; the Wesleyans, with 87,500 and 133 
respectively: the Congregationalists or Independents, with 24,000 
and 65; “other Methodists” (than Wesleyans), with 22,500 lay 
people and 34 ministers; Haptists, with 13,000 and 32; and about 
75,000 of many other sects or of none, including about 5500 Jews. 

The educational system is well organized on lines resembling 
those of the home country. The l-niversit>- of Sydney, affiliated 
to Oxford in 1888, is endowed with ^,5000 a jear from the public 
funds, and has received great further aid from special votes and 
private ilonation.s, the chief of which was the noble bequest of Mr. 
John Henry Challis, which became applicable for the endowment 
of a number of new “chairs” or prolessorshii)S, on his widow’s 
death in 1888, to the amount of ;{^r8o,cx)0. The university, to 
which the theological colleges of St. Paul (Anglican), St. John 
(Roman Catholic), and St. Andrew (Presbyterian) are affiliated, 
has the power of granting degrees in arts, medicine, science, and 
law. riierc is a good provision of high schools for both sexes, 
with 893 private schools, and among the institutions aided by the 
.State are the .Sydney (Irammar School, four industrial schools, 
and one for the deaf, dumb, and blind. The total expenditure on 
State schools in 1896 exceeded ;;^65 1 ,000 , chiefly devoted to the 
primary schools spread all over the settled country, including 
“ half-time schools ” and “ house-to-hou.se .schools ”. These last 
arc a special feature in the system, providing itinerant teachers in 
a land with so widely scattered a ))opulation, free railway-passes 
being also granted to children who are compelled to attend schools 
at a distance from their homes. The whole system is “ undenom- 
inational ”, and the expense is entirely defrayeil from the public 
revenue, except for the small fee of 3^'. per week. Pi veiling schools 
exist for adults of neglected education. Compulsory attendance 
up to fourteen years is one feature of the Act of 1880, but the* 
great majority of parents highly prize the benefit provided for 
their children. A .State system of technical instruction was 
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instituted in 1883, on the principle laid down by tlie City of 
London guilds, and proficient students receive certificates as 
“industrial experts”. Excellent progress in this respect is being 
made, and liberal tyrants are yearly received from Parliament. To 
sum up, the State schools of every class, in 1896, numbered 2785, 
with 4442 teachers, and an average attendance of 142,192 among 
221,603 children enrolled. The private schools were 893, with 
53,967 pupils and 3087 teachers, of which numbers 293 schools, 
1527 teachers, and 36,552 pupils were Roman Catholic. As 
regards religious instruction, this may be given in the .schools by 
appointed teachers of any denomination during a certain hour of 
the school-time, and there are about 2000 Sunday-schools in towns 
and villages, with over 1 2,000 male and female teachers, and about 
120,000 scholars, in charge of the four leading religious liodies. 
In this, as in all the chief Australasian colonies, the means of 
culture for all classes of society include libraries, museums, mechanics’ 
institutes, art galleries, and schools of art under various names and 
forms. 

'I'he administration of justice resembles that of lingland, with 
a Supreme Court composed of a Chief- Justice and six assistant 
judges, trial by jury for all i)ersons charged with offences liable 
to over six months’ imprisonment; courts of magistrates, cpiarter- 
sessions, circuit-courts in the chief towns twice yearly, stipendiary 
magistrates in the police-courts of the metropolitan district, police- 
magistrates and justices of the peace in the country. The licensing 
of houses for the sale of alcoholic liquors is in the hands of magis- 
trates specially appointed. Courts of Divorce, Admiralty, and 
Bankruptcy are jjresided over by justices of the Supreme Court. 
The law of the Australian colonies is in substance identical with 
that of England, but there are important exceptioiis to be noted. 
In criminal matters, capital punishment is inflicted, in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and 'Pasmania, not only for murder, but for 
attempts at murder, rape, and one other offence. In all the Aus- 
tralasian colonics, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is a legal 
union. In New South Wales and Victoria, the law of primogeni- 
ture has been abolished. In every Australian colony, the Torrens 
Real Property Act, adopted in various forms, has cheapened and 
facilitate the transfer of land and tenements. Inestimable benefit 
has been derived from this .admirable measure, specially applicable 
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to new countries where titles are easily traced. The author, who 
had to contend with severe and prolonged opposition from the 
legal profession, was Sir Robert Richard Torrens, K.C.M.G., a 
native of Cork (1814) and son of one of the founders of South 
Australia. In 1857, Torrens became Premier and 'Preasurer of 
that colony for a short time, and then, as member for Adelaide in 
the first Legislative Assembly of .South Australia, he succeeded in 
carrying the bill which substituted title by registration, in the case 
of real property, for title by deed. He then resigned his seat in 
parliament to undertake the headship of the department charged 
with carrying out the Act, and, after one or two amendments in 
details, his foresight and energy were rewarded by its easy working. 
It was owing, in a great degree, to dV)rrens' expositions and efforts 
that the measure was adopted in the other colonies of Australasia, 
where many thousands of small land-owners have thus been enabled 
to secure their holdings. 

The main source of wealth in New South Wales has been and 
is the pastoral industry, for the production of sheep above all, with 
a view to their fleeces rather than to their flesh. The growth of 
wool was the first ami largest factor in the development of Aus- 
tralia, and the wool-trade h.id esudilished our colonial dominions in 
that quarter of the world on a sound commcrci.'il basis, long before 
the days when the discovery of gold gave so great a new imjietus 
to material progress. The rise of the industry, mainly through the 
efforts of Captain Macarthur, has been given in an early stage of 
this work. In 1825, an enterprising member of the e.irly Legisla- 
tive Council, Mr, Richard Jones, brought out a fine flock of Saxony 
sheep to the colony, and in subsequent years other animals were 
importtjd from famous stud flocks in h ranee and Spain. The 
value of the inland climate in the western country, as favouring 
the growth of a finer fleece, was discovered, and a new type of 
wool, the Australian, was produced, in softer, brighter, more 
elastic, less dense but longer, material than that of the original 
merino flocks. Enterprise, energy, and sound judgment here, as 
in other lines of business, have had a rich reward, and the Aus- 
tralian merino now produces the best wool for manufacture of any 
sheep in the world. I'he records and descriptions of Australian 
life frequently present us with the terms “squatting” and squat- 
ter”. The word, in England, was associated with settling on a 
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common, and in Australia the first plan was to grant common 
grazing rights over a large area, by lease, to a group of settlers. 
When this system was found to be too restricted for the rapidly 
increasing flocks, letters of occupation were granted to some 
persons, so as to allow them to range beyond the prescribed limits. 
We have seen the gradual development of the land-system by 
method of sale, and the security of tenure granted to the squatters, 
who must be regarded as graziers or holders of large sheep-walks. 
In the earlier days of the colony, the life of a squatter was a rough 
one, and his pursuit of wealth was attended with other difficulties than 
those arising from alternations of drought and flood. The buildings 
of the homestead comprised a wooden house for the residence of the 
squatter and his family, w'ith four or five rooms lined withd.ath and 
plaster, a verandah in front, into which one room opened,' and a 
“lean-to" in the rear. An adjacent hut was used as a kitchen, 
and scattered about were other wooden edifices, of split slabs or 
of logs, serving as stores and as houses for the station hands, and 
for the shearers in clipping-time. Outside the paddock-fence, a 
quarter of a mile away in the forest, an immense building, heavily 
roofed with logs and bark, was the wool-shed, with the pressing 
apparatus, and around were the needful yards for the management 
of the sheep in driving them into the shed, and in branding an<l 
other matters. Such would be the appearance of an up-country 
station representing ten thousand sheep and a few hundred head 
of cattle. Severe losses were sometimes sufiered in the stealing 
of large “ mobs ” of cattle by audacious robbers of the bush-ranging 
class, who drove them off from the back parts of a large “ run 
and took them away to Adelaide or Melbourne, disposed of them 
there, and returned to New South Wales by sea. On a smaller 
scale of plunder, cattle ready for killing were taken, slaughtered, 
and salted down, the head and feet being boiled to prevent recog- 
nition by the brands or natural marks. In other cases, unbranded 
cattle and calves would be appropriated by a dishonest settler 
through the simple process of branding with his own recognized 
mark. The squatting industry grew and flourished. One of the 
finest pastoral districts of the colony is found in the Liverpool 
Plains of the north-east, ten million acres 0 ( rich volcanic soil, 
sloping .away from the coastal range towards the Darling. The 
Urge scale of farming in New South Wales appears from the 
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figures concerning the extent of holcling.s in 1897. With over 
14,000 little farms having from one to fifteen acres, over 27,600 
from 16 to 200 acres, nearly 8600 from 201 to 400, over 7500 
from 401 to 1000 acres, there were above 2550 persons engaged in 
pastoral or agricultural industry, or both combined, holding from 
1000 to 2000 acres; more than 2100 farmers with from 2001 to 
10,000, and 672 owners or tenants of 10,001 acres and upwards. 
The total land area of the colony being about 196 millions of acre.s, . 
the amount occupied under leases of various kinds, at the end of 
1896, exceeded 126 million acres, and the total land alienated was 
about 45,000.000 acres, the proceeds from land-sales from 1862 to^ 
1897 having reached the sum of 43 millions sterling. The progress 
of New .South Wales in pastoral industry during the reign of (Juecn 
\’ictoria'is shown in some: comparative statistics. In 1840, there 
were under 5 million .sheep; in 1897, there w('re48j'^ millions. In 
the same period, the number of horned cattle ro.se from 900,000 to 
nearly 2U4 millions; of horse.s, from 56,000 to above half a million. 
In regard to these last, we may obscTve that our army in India 
l.irgely dr.iws from New .South Wales rcmiounts for the cavalry 
regiments. 'I'he dairy-farming noticed in another place, and the 
new trade in beef, is soundly based upon the Ix'st breeds of cattle, 
such as the Shorthorn, Devon, Hereford, Ayrshire, Hlacki)olled, 
ami Channel Island .stock. 

When we turn to the tillage of the colony, or agricultural industry, 
we find a vast differeuce as compared with sheep-farming. In 1897, 
only about i ,660,00b acres of ground, or little more than 1 1 2th 
part of the area, were under cultivation, mostly in holdings of 
less than 500 acres. The chief cereals grown are wheat and maize, 
the product^pf the former, for the year ending March 31st, 1896, 
being 8^ iHfllipn bushels on 866,000 acres; of the latter, over 
534 million bu.shels on 21 1,000 acres. Maize, only produced largely 
in Queensland among the other Australian colonies', is in New 
South Wales an easy and certain crop, raised throughout the coast 
districts as far south as the 36th parallel of- latitude. In the year 
above given, 834,000 bushels of oats were grown on about 39,500 
acres, with 110,000 bushels of barley, both^’being chiefly used as 
fodder. Lucerne is a ih.ost luxuriant crop,' and mangold-wurzel, 
turnips, and pumpkins are used for the artificial feeding of the 
choicest cattle. 'I'he yield of potatoes, as above, was about 84,090 
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tons on 31,170 acres. The growth of sugar has now become 
considerable. In 1863 but 2 acres of canes were to be seen in 
New South Wales; in 1897, 31,053 acres of cane, on the banks of 
the northern rivers, yielded over 320,000 tons of canes. The culti- 
vation of the vine is fast becoming an important matter. Large 
districts are suitable in soil, climate, and aspect for the growth 
of the vines introduced in 1831, as a first serious attempt at the 
production of wine, from France and from the Rhenish vineyards. 
This parent stock of the vines now growing in New South Wales 
has, in course of time, .so far succeeded that, in the year ending 
March, 1897, 8060 acres of vineyard produced about 794.000 gallons 
of wine. All the fruits of Europe are grown with success; oranges 
are largely exjiorted to the neighbouring colonies. The gardens 
are gay with flowers dear to the sight of IJritish visitors in the 
violet, pansy, wallflcwer, sweet-william, mignonette, candytuft, lupin, 
nasturtium, convolvulus, and rose. The camelia reaches a large 
size, and is rich in blooms; the geranium is like a bush, and flowers 
during most of the year. 

The minerals of the colony are its chid source of wealth next 
to its pastoral products. High authoriti<‘s believe the mineral 
trea.sures to be almost inexhaustible. The auriferous area is known 
to amount to 70,000 .scp miles, of which one-half is included within 
gold-fields that have been actually worked. The total value of gold 
coined or exported, from its di.scovery in 1851 to 1896 exceeded 
43^4 millions sterling, and of late years tht‘ product, after a great 
decline since 1S75, has begun to increase again, the returns for 
1896 showing about 295,000 ounces, worth ,^1,073,000. Better 
methods of treating the auriferous pyrites, and more capital, are 
needed for the d^^velopment of gold-mining, especially in the 
working of quartz veins. .Silver has recently assumed great im- 
portance. Rich veins were found at .Sunny Corner and Mitchcir.s 
Creek, on the we.stern slo])e of the Blue Mountains, about 130 
miles from .Sydney, but the great “silver boom’’ of New South 
^M^ales came with discoveries made far away, on the south- 
western frontier, in the hill-country called the Barrier Ranges, 
nearly 900 miles from the capital. A wild rush was made for the 
l^es at Broken Hills, and thousands of acres were soon i^egged 
COT into “claims”. .Scores of companies were started, most of 
which soon collapsed, but there was abundance of good ore for 
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those who knew how to find it, and the town of Silverton has 
arisen and flourished on the new scene of industry. The yield of 
silver, in 1889, in a district 50 miles long and about half as wide, 
was worth millions sterling. Railway communication with 
Adelaide, in South Australia, soon provided for the shipment of ^ 
the silver ore, and reduced the previous enormous cost of carrying^ 
food, forage, and material to the scene of operations. In 1896, the^ 
total value of pure silver and of silver-lead ore obtained in the'^ 
colony reached over 1^ millions; the whole value obtained to 
the end of 1896 was over 22*:^ millions. Excellent iron ore 
abounds in the districts west and south of .Sydney, but has not 
been worked at a profit, though it has been found in close proximity 
to coal and limestone. Copper-mining has been more successful; 
the chief area of production lies in districts b(;tween the Lachlan 
and Darling rivers, with a value c.\ceeding 4 millions to the end of 
I S96. The northern table-land is rich in tin, the value of ingots 
exported in 1896 exceeding ;C 1^2,000. The total value of the 
product of tin since the mines were opened in 1872 has been 
^6,196,518. It is, however, in the king of minerals, coal, that we 
have the most important mining industry of New South Wales. 
In 1863, little more than 300 tons were raised; in 1884, the output 
was about 2-)^ million tons; up to the end of 1896, the whole 
quantity raised in the colony had nuiched nearly 75 million tons, 
valued at about 32 millions .sterling. The mineral is of excellent* 
quality for smelting, gas, household, and steam purposes, and the 
exports to San Francisco, New Zealand, Imlia, eastern Asia, South 
Australia, and Tasmania amounted, in 1893, to 1,840,000 tons of 
coal and coke, worth 20,000, in addition to the large amount 
consumed in the colony. Nearly the whole of the coast region is 
a vast coal-field, extending into and, in some points, beyond the 
Great Dividing Range, the chief seats of the industry being in the 
lower valley of the Hunter river, and in the lllaw'arra district, south 
of .Sydney. In 1896 there were 99 coal-mines in the colony, cm-. 
ploying 9460 men, and the quantity raised in that year exceeded 
3-9O9»0O0 tons, worth nearly 1.125,000. The capabilities of 
New South Wales in coal-proiluction may be estimated firqm the, 
facts that the known coal-area exceeds 24,000 square miles, wh^Ie 
Great Britain, with her enormous output, has only ab0ut 4000 
sq. miles of coal-fields. 
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As might be expected from the abundance of natural products, 
and the sparse population compared with the territorial size of the 
country, New South Wales has, at present, no high place among 
manufacturing regions. There are, however, many important 
industries of this class, the chief of which are concerned with the 
, preparation of foods and drinks; metal- works and machinery; 
building materials; clothing and textile fabrics; paper, i)rinting, 
and bookbinding; vehicles, harnes.s, and saddlery; and the treating 
of raw pastoral products. The first-mentioned of these includes 
the manufacture of flour, malt, biscuits, and maizena from the various 
kinds of grain ; the preparation of pre.served meats ; wine-making, 
and brewing. The returns of i8t)6 show the existence of 3106 
factories or works, employing nearly 50,000 hands, with an invested 
capital of nearly 16 millions. In connection with the toilers in this 
and other industries, it is satisfactory to note th(* deposits in the 
hundreds of .savings-banks, including tho.se under government 
control. In 1896, these sums amounted to over 8 j 4 millions, 
belonging to about 2 r 3,600 depositors, an average of nearly .^40 
per head of these thrifty persons. 

\V e deal next with the Important subject of internal communi- 
cations. Without giving figures as to the many thousands of miles 
of government-roads in the various forms of efficiency denoted by 
“metalled, gravelled, or ballasted”, “formed and drained”, and 
simply “ cleared”, we may state that here, as in Australasia generally, 
great attention has been paid to road-making. Under the W’ake- 
field system, one-half the net proceeds of the sale and rental of the 
crown-lands was devoted to the con.struction of highways for 
trafiic; and the country roads in our colonies on the Pacific are 
usually much better than those of most new countries, and especially 
than the rude tracks of the United States. Three main lines run 
north, west, and south from .Sydney, and from these, minor roads 
branch off in all directions, covering the whole country with a 
net-work of highways, the formation of which required cutting 
through hills, filling up swamps, and the construction of bridges 
over rivers and creeks. The earliest coaches were strong carts 
drawn by one or two horses. Next came mail-coaches of the 
English fashion, and the great develojjment brought by gold- 
discovery caused the introduction of long low vehicles like those 
used in Mexico and California. An enterprising American named 
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Cobb introduced carriages of this class into all parts of Australia 
and New Zealand, and “Cobb’s coaches ” still hold their own in 
districts not possessed of railway communication. 'I'he larger towns 
throughout Australasia are provided with vehicles for hire of the 
classes with which we are familiar in Great Britain. Sydney and 
the suburbs have many miles of Government tramways worked by 
steam motors, with one steep gradient served by a cable-tram. 

Australia, as we have .seen, is very deficient in navigable rivers 
as means of internal communication, and it is for this reason that 
the utmost energy has been di.splayed in furnishing the various 
colonies with good highways and with railways. Nearly the whole 
railway-system is in the hands of Government. In New South 
Wales, the main trunk-lines are the (ireat Northern, Great 
Western, and Great Southern. The first of these runs from 
.Sydney, by Newcastle, to join the Oueensland sjstem, traversing 
a total distance of nearly 500 miles. The line taps the chief coal 
district, the agricultural valley of the Hunter, and the rich pastoral 
country of New Hngland, in the north-east. I'he river Hawkes- 
hury is crossed by the longest bridge in Australasia, 2896 feet long. 
After climbing the Liverpool ranges, the line enters the hilly New 
Lngland, the highest point, near lien Lomond, being 4500 feet 
above sea-level. The Great Western line crosses the Blue 
Mountains by two of the finest railway-w'orks of the world, the 
Zigzag and the (ireat Zigzag, a.scending the hilly region on the 
east, and descending it on tlie west. A great viaduct, in a long 
valley named Knapsack Gully, carries the rails where the trains 
run higher than the tops of the tallest trees. Then a steep and 
rocky incline, 700 feet in height, is crossed by a series of zigzags 
cut in the rock so that the trains run first to the left, rising upon 
a slight incline, and then reverse and proceed to the right; again 
to the left, and so on until the summit is reached. The line after- 
wards runs along the top of the ridge, gradually rising until, at 
88 miles from Sydney, and 50 miles from the first zigzags at 
Lapstone Hill, it reaches the culminating point of the system, 
3658 feet above sea-level. 'I'he work throughout, due to Mr. 
John Whitton, Engineer-in-chief of the New South Wales railways, 
as designer, and to Mr. Patrick Higgins, as contractor, was one of 
great boldness and skill. At one point, where a great rocky mass, 
above a tunnel already bored, seemed likely t<^ crush downwards 
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upon the excavation, the whole dangerous mass was split in pieces 
by the explosion of 3^4 tons of gunpowder placed at intervals in 
the tunnel, and fired by Lady Belmore, the Governor’s wife, 
through wires connected with a galvanic battery. The operation 
of firing the mines was made a public spectacle. With a dull and 
rumbling sound the ruck heaved slowly upward, and then settled 
back into its place, covered with rolling clouds of dust and smoke, 
and broken into masses which workmen could remove, leaving 
a clear course for laying the rails. The descent from the Blue 
Mountains to the Lithgow Valley involved the construction of\ 
zigzags to a greater extent than on the eastern side. The total ' 
excavations caused the removal of over three million cubic yards 
of material, of which nearly 1,800,000 were solid rock, and the cost 
of the whole work exceeded ^800,000. The carriages of the 
railways are usually on the American principle, and sleeping-cars 
are attached to long-distance trains. When the W’estern line has 
crossed the Blue Mountains, it i)roceeds by way of Bathurst and 
Dubbo to Bourke, 503 miles from Sydiu'y. I'he Great Southern 
runs from the capital, by Cioulburn and Wagga Wagga, to Albury, 
388 miles from Sydney, and there joins the \’ictorian line to 
Melbourne. There are many subsidiary lines and branches, and 
the whole extent of railway open for traffic in June, 1896, was 2640 
miles, constructed and eejuipped at a cost of nearly 37^-2 millions 
sterling. I'he inland telegraphs, as in all the Australasian colonies, 
have been constructed and are worked by the (Government, and 
every important townshi[) is included in the sy.stem, the total length 
of telegraph and telephone open in 1897 being just over 13,000 
miles. The jxistal system is well organized, with penny postage, 
for half-ounce letters, in the town; 2d. for the same weight within 
the colony or Australasia; and 2^d. to the United Kingdom, 
British Colonies, and “ Postal Union” countries. 

The intercolonial » trade of New South Wales includes the 
import of bananas and of copra, or dried and broken cocoa-nut 
kernel for the extraction of oil, from Fiji; sugar from Queensland; 
potatoes from New Zttaland; fruit and hops from Tasmania; flour 
and ipanufactured goods from Victoria; wheat and flour from South 
Australia. In 1896, a year showing a considerable revival in trade 
from the three previous years, the total value of imports exceeded 
20}4 millions sterling; ofthis amountarticlesworthnearly millions, 
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mainly in bullion and coin, iron and textile manufactures, came from 
the British Isles, the rest of the foreign trade consisting of tea and 
silk from China, rice and coffee from India and the Malay Islands, 
sugar from Mauritius, tobacco, kerosene, hardware and various manu- 
factures from the United States. In the same year, the total value 
of exports, exceeding all previous years except 1889 and 1891, was 
above 23 millions sterling, of which above 83^ millions’ worth of 
goods went to the United Kingdom. The export of hides, skins, 
and leather, by a great increase in later j'ears, nearly reached 
£ 1 ,000,000 : of tallow, with a less than halved value compared with 
the previous year, the worth exceeded ;^5oo,ooo: the chief article 
of export, wool, reached nearly 10 millions, a \'alue only exceeded 
in few previous jears. The British Isles took, in 1896, about 
164 millions of pounds weight of wool, worth more than 5^ 
millions, out of the total export of 307 million pounds weight; the 
thief other British imports were tin, silver ore, tallow, and leather. 
Nearly 63^4 millit)n tons of shipi)ing entered and cleared from the 
colony’s ports in 1896, exclusive of the toasting trade; of this vast 
amount British ve.ssels had nearly millions of tons. It is worth 
while to observe that less than one-fifth of the tonnage consisted of 
sailing-vessels, a proportion which holds in the case of our colonies 
and foreign countries in general, while in some cases steam-tonnage 
is even far more predominant. It is needless to give details 
ctmc<‘rning the great lines of ocean steamers running between 
Sydney and all the important commercial countries on the globe — 
the P. and O., Orient, and other large companies in Great Britain, 
among which the Cunard line communicate by way of New York 
and San Francisco; the Messageries Maritimes and others of less 
note. Large and powerful steamers run between Sydney and 
Melbourne, Brisbane, New' Zealand, Fiji, Tasmania, the United 
States, and southern and eastern Asia; submarine cables also 
connect Australia with every part of the civilized world by various 
routes direct and indirect. 

In regard to financial affairs, we find that the colony, for the 
year ending June 30th, 1896, had a gross public revenue a little 
exceeding millions. Of this amount nearly one-half was derived 
from the “services”, which include railways, tramways, post, and 
telegraphs. Excise, stamp-duties, and licenses afforded about 
% million; a large amount is derived from the customs-duties 
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which, in the above year, afforded ;^i,4o6,970. The tariffs in- 
clude import-duties of lo to 15 per cent of value on certain yarns, 
woven fabrics, and apparel in linen, silk, wool, and fur; of los. per 
ton on pig-iron, 40 per ton on bars, sheets, and corrugated iron; 
305. per ton on wire-netting, and 405. per ton on various forms of 
iron manufactures. Earthenware, porcelain, gla.ss, glassware, leather 
and leathern goods pay from 10 to 15 ])er cent acil valorem-, candles 
are mulcted in 1 5.V. per cwt. ; soap, and articles of food and drink, 
except tea and raw coffee, are also taxed; books are free, with 
writing and printing paper; brown and wrapping paper pay 35. per 
cwt., and other paper, 10 jier cent. 'I'he land-revenue for 1896 
was nearly two millions sterling. The expenditurt' for 1895-96 
(12 months) amounted to ;^q, 852.2 20, a sum devoted chiefly to 
public works and ser\ ices of various kinds, railway.s and tramways, 
interest on debt, public instruction, post and telegrajihs. The public 
debt, in 1896, was over 62 millions, bearing interest, on an average, 
of nearly 33+ per cent, I'ully 84 per cent of the debt has been 
incurred for the construction and provision of railways, tramways, 
telegraphs, water-supply, sewerage, docks and wharves, with a net 
return of about 3 per cent on the cost. At the close of 1892, the 
total wealth of the colony, public and private, was estimated at 
nearly 600 millions sterling. The subject of defence is remitted to 
later pages dealing with the Australasian colonies as a whole. 

Sydney, the scat of government for New South Wales, and 
the greate.st commercial place in Australasia, is the oldest city 
in that part of the world, the only one which has entered upon 
the second century of its history under European civilization. 
The city proper lies on the south shore of Port Jackson, at a 
distance of about four miles from the entrance; thcL-Suburbs, some 
of which are separate municipalities, extend for several miles to 
the south, south-west, and east, and are partly found on the 
opposite north shore of Port Jackson. The whole contain a 
population of about 410,000. The most important of the many 
i)ays, with their miles of water-frontage and wharves, are Sydney 
Cove, or Circular Quay, used by thfe ves.sels of the P. and O., 
Orietjt, and other great steamship companies, and Darling Har- 
bour. The commercial supremacy of the place is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1890, 5666 vessels, with an aggregate of nearly 
45^ millions tonittge, entered or left the port. Some of the 
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main streets, paved with wooden blocks and cubes, are very fine. 
The most spacious and handsome public buildings are the Post- 
Office; the noble Town Hall, containing the largest organ in the 
world; the University, the finest building in Australasia, standing 
on a commanding height, in the centre of a “domain” of about 
150 acres, with a chief fa9ade 500 feet in length, and with its 
Great Hall exceeded in size by only two in the British Isles; 
the metropolitan cathedral of .St. Andrew, in the later Perpen- 
dicular style; and the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Mary. 
There is an old quarter of the town, partly inhabited by Chinese; 
this has irregular, narrow streets. The inconvenience of the 
hasty original plan is still found in the inferior access to the 
harbour frontage, and in the steepness of all the roadways leading 
from the water’s edge. 'I'here is now an excellent drainage 
system to a distant outfall in the sea outside Port Jackson. Water 
is brought, by works that cost two millions sterling, from a distance 
of 60 miles in the mountain gorges. One of the finest residential 
roadways, equal in its frontage to any in the world, is Macquarie 
Street, close to the commercial centre of Sydney, and overlooking 
the Domain, w'ith the Parliament Hou.se.s, Mint, and Government 
1 louse, beyond which are seen the harbour and the fleet of out- 
going and incoming vessels, while the sea-breeze comes up fresh 
an<l cool. The suburban extension is such that there are con- 
tinuous townships to Parramatta, 14 miles away, thickly settled 
for 8 miles, as far as Homebush. I’he people of the capital are 
greatly favoured in having at command a variety of climate by 
the rapid rise of the railways leaving the city. The south coast 
line attains, 20 miles away, an elevation of 720 feet, and the line 
running northwards to Newcastle rises nearly 600 feet in about the 
same distance. 

Among the notable sights of .Sydney for the British visitor are 
the markets in Chrhitmas week, with the people dressed in light 
summer costume, and the stalls heaped with summer produce of 
fruit and flowers. I'he gay-coloured scarves and handkerchiefs 
of the fancy stalls are displayed by vendors catering for the tastes 
of a prosperous people who have departed from old-world, cold- 
clime notions under the influence of a semi-tropical sky. The* 
effect of new conditions of life is shown at once in dress, appear- 
ance, and manners. The sons and grandsons of the earlier 
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generation have been affected by climate in physique, physiognomy, j 
and tastes, and in the youths from the farms and market-gardens 
near the capital we see a tall, thin, sunburnt race, often dark-eyed 
and dark-haired, matching well in hue with their oranges, melons, 
and grapes, and showing their fondness for rich colours in bright- 
blue or green veils around their soft felt hats, in the crimson 
sashes twisted about their waists, and in gorgeous cravats. The 
mile-long stream of people in the crowded promenade of George 
Street on Saturday night .shows, among ty])es chiefly Australian, \ 
a mixture of nationalities in (ierman settlers, French and Italian^ 
vine-growers, and Asiatics from the ships alongside the quay at ' 
the end of the street, including dark-hued Arab stokers from 
Aden, in frocks of dingy blue, red scarves, and parti-coloured 
caps; shiny-brown natives of Madras and Bombay, gaily dressed 
in crimson, blue, and gold, selling carved and j)olished sticks, 
silver filigree and ivory work, and rich -coloured scarves and 
kerchiefs from Eastern looms; Chinamen and black boys from 
North Queensland complete the ])ictiire. Among the many 
public recreation grounds of Sydney, the Botanic Gardens, touch- 
ing the .shore of k'arm Cove, hold the highest place for beauty 
due to artistic skill and abundant growth of trees, shrub-s, and 
flowers of various climes. Hyde Park and Moore Park, the latter 
having a good zoological collection, are other delightful resorts. 
In 1887, the Centennial Park was opened, covering an area of 
780 acres, and making the total area of the ground reserved for 
public use amount to over 1500 acres. The streets and wharves 
are well lit with gas and electricity, and public amusement, in- 
struction, and recreation find ample resources in theatres, a free 
library, an art gallery, a museum, anti other institutions, while 
philanthropy displays her orphan and other asylums, and many 
other charitable and benevolent institutions. The grand cricket- 
ground forms part of an inclosed area of 1 2 acres, and has seats 
for 5000 people, and standing room for 20,000 more. Bicycle 
contests and athletic sports of all kinds are held within the same 
inclosure, and there are tennis-courts both grassed and asphalted. 
The Agricultural Society have in this quarter of the city stalls 
for the display of stock, and there is a good circular track for 
trotting matches. The Randwick race-course, to the south of 
the town, has a fine grand-stand, and all the needful appliances 
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for first-class meetings. Outside i*ort Jackson, on the open 
Pacific, at Bondi, Coogee, and Botany Bays, are beaches reserved 
for public use as bathing- places and picnic-grounds. We must 
not forget the National Park, the northern boundary of which 
lies about 15 miles south of Sydney. This reserve of 36,300 
acres lies on the south side of the spacious sea-inlet called Port 
Hacking, and includes an infinite variety of charms in its 56 
square miles of space. There are broad plateaus on the heights 
for military camps and manttuvres; little glens and grassy plots 
by the .sea; fine forest growth and luxuriant semi-tropical plants 
on the upper reaches of the Hacking river. 

Newcastle, lying on the coast to the south of the estuary of the 
Hunter river, is the prosperous centre of a great coal-mining 
district where we find, among the smaller towns, the familiar 
names of Wallsend and Stockton. 'I'he place has a population 
of about 1 5,000 in its own municipal area, but adjoining towns 
double this numb(‘r. The district has also shipbuilding, lime- 
burning, .steam-sawing, copper-smelting, engineering work.s, soap- 
factories, wool-washing, and several other industries. As a port, 
the city of Newcastle ranks next to Sydney, annually shipping 
over two million tons of coal, and sending cargoes of wool, from 
the northern districts, direct to liurope. As a proof of the rich 
variety ofVe.sources in New South Wales, we may mention that 
the alluvial soil on the fiats bordering the Hunter estuary, near 
Maitland, about 20 miles from Newcastle, produces yearly five or 
six crops of lucerne, and often fetches, in the land-market, ;^ioo 
per acre. Maitland, East and Tlcst, practically form one town of 
about 12,000 inhabitants. Uj) the valley of the Hunter and its 
tributary the Paterson are many thriving settlements and little 
towns, with crops of wheat, maize, tobacco, and grapes, and a large 
pastoral industry. Arniidalc, the cathedral town of the Anglican 
bishop of the north, and of a Roman Catholic prelate, lies at the 
height of 3300 feet above the sea, with a population of over 
10,000 in the city and district. The climate and soil are such 
as to furnish the finest European fruits, and the adjacent moun- 
tains abound in wild and picturesque scenes. Grafton, the chief 
town of the north, with about 6000 people, lies on the Clarence 
river, about 45 miles from the sea, in a sugar-growing district, with 
prosperous squatters to the west. 
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Returning to the south we find Parramatta, the oldest settle* 
ment save Sydney, lying at the head of that farthest-reaching arm 
of Port Jackson which is called the Parramatta River. With the 
adjacent town of Granville, the junction where the main line of 
railway diverges to the south and west, the population exceeds 
15,000. I'he place has an old-fashioned air, and possesses, in the 
old King’s .School, an episcopal institution founded in 1832, one of 
the best schools in the colony, pupils of which have in many casesj 
taken the highest rank in the social, profe.ssional, and political 
life of Australia. The park is beautiful with i)ines grown from 
cones that came from Norfolk Island, Italy, California, Norway, 
and .Scotland, and with Knglish oaks and willows, grown from 
acorns and slips taken out in 1800. Windsor, the oldest country- 
towti next to Parramatta, has, for Australia, a venerable air in 
its ivy-covered brick walls. In the western district, Mndgec, lying 
amongst fine grazing land, shows us the beginning of true bush 
life. 'I’he place was settled above sixty years ago, and, having 
a climate and .soil like those of the eastern valleys of the Hima- 
layas — the cradle of the merino race of sheep- the table-lands of 
.Spain, and the highlands of Algiers, it is noted for the fine breed 
of merinos dear to Au.stralian flock-masters. 'I'he sheep are 
small, but the fleece is den.se and the staple fine, and is purchased 
for the most delicate fabrics of French looms, sometimes at the 
price of 45. per pound. 

Bathurst, the cajjital of the west, on the banks of the Mac- 
quarie river, has above 10,000 inhabitants. 'Phe place and district 
were once famous for gold-fields now little worked. There are 
some fine public buildings in the Anglican and Roman ♦Catholic 
cathedrals, and the hospital, and good educational Tstablishments 
in All Saints’ (Irammar School, the Roman Catholic College of 
.St. Stani.slaus, the public elementary school, and the .school of arts. 
'I'he climate, at 2300 feet above sea-level, is cool and agreeable. 
Orange, lju'ng high up among grassy hills, overlooked by moun- 
tains which are snow-capped for several months of the year, has 
a very English look in its farms and vegetation. 'Fhe temperate 
clime jloe? not permit the growth of the magnolias and oleanders 
• of Sydney gardens, hut there are hawthorn hedges, and currants 
and gooseberries come to perfection. 'I'hence, going north-west 
by rail, we come to Wellington, Dnbbo, and other pleasant little 
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towns in agricultural and pastoral country, and so out upon wide 
plains where salt-bush abounds, with the beautiful myall tree, 
having willow-like pendent boughs, a dark trunk, leaves of silver 
olive hue, and an odour, from broken branches, sweet as violets 
or new-mown hay. Far away again to the north-west the railway 
brings the traveller to Bourkc, on the Darling river, a town of 
historic fame in the pastoral life of Au.stralia, displaying still the 
old type of squatters, drovers, .shepherds, and stockmen. The 
place lies on the left or southern bank of the river, in a dead level 
stretching away for many miles. The large buildings — churches, 
hospitals, schools, banks, and chief hotels — are of brick; the shops 
and private houses are of galvanized iron or of wood. 'I'he iin- 
metalled roads vary in covering between fine black dust and deep 
sticky mud. There is a large traffic, by river and rail, in live 
stock for .Sydney, and in goods for the supply of a v'ast outlying 
region. 

.South from .Sydney, on the railway to Chmlburn, lies Liverpool, 
with the best paper-mill in .Australia; Moore Colh'ge, a training 
institution for ministers of the Anglican Church; and a large 
benevolent asylum for old men- worn-out sheep-shearers, cattle- 
drovers, and early explorers of the vast continent. Picton, 53 
miles from the capital, at an elevation of over 500 feet, is a 
favourite health resort, with a ho.spit.il for consumptive patients. 
'I'he line rises sharply to the talde-land, through long, deep cut- 
tings, until, near Berrima, a great penal station for prisoners on 
the silent system, it reaches 2300 feet above sea-level. Near 
Moss Vale, a few miles further on, are the fine l^'itzroy Falls, with 
three chief and several smaller cascades, the first cataract, in rainy 
seasons, showing a large volume of water flowing over a bluff at 
the head of a gorge, half a mile wide, 1000 feet in depth, and many 
miles in length. I'he district near the falls is a public reserve for 
the benefit of tourists, and is in charge of a care-taker. A few 
miles away from Moss Vale is the Ciovernor’s summer residence, 
in a region now becoming known for dairy-farming, whereb)’, at 
one place, a fine herd of Ayrshire cows supply daily milk to 
Sydney. Th^ well-built town of Gonlbunt, with about, 12,000 
people, has fine Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, and* 
handsome churches of the Pre.sbyterians, Wesleyans, and Primitive 
Methodistsi. It lies about 2000 feet above sea-level, in a district 
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noted for the bi ceding of excellent horses, cattle, and merino 
sheep Lakes Georgt and liathurst, and a chain of ponds, afford 
an ample w iter suj>pl>, and there aic impoitant manufactures— 
tanning, leathfrwoik buwing, floui-mills — in the city. From 
Goulburn the i.iilway passes west and south to the frontier of 
Victoria at \ Hud's on the Murray, ncai which is a giowth of 
grapes yt iil\ ])iodiicing boooo gallons of wine 
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In February, 1802, Lieutenant Murray, commanding the war- 
brig Lady Nchon, ent(*red Foit Phillip, and was chawntd with the 
scenery of that fine harbour He assumed formal possession of the 
country for the British sovereign, and soon saileel away, A few 
weeks later, Plindcrs sailed between the Heads into the bay, and 
on his return to Sydney^made^ such a reptnt to Governor King that 
he wrote home uiging the Duke of Portland to have a felUement 
made on the shore eif Port Phillip, mainly to^ ailticipate the French, 
who were known to be hankering after possessions in that quarter. 

' Two officials were sent out from .Sydney to report, and pn January 
30th, 1803, they discovered and entered the river Yarra Yarra. 
The home-government now resolved to form a settlement, and in 
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Oct0|ber of the same year two sliips, with about 300 nialc convicts, 
a few women, some free settlers, and 50 officers and men of the 
Royal Ma^jpes, under Lieutenant-Governor Collins, entered Poit 
I^Hp. H*e reported against the country as unsuitable for a colonial 
establishment, and Lord Hobait, the* Secretary of State in charge 
of the colonies, transferred the expedition to Van Diemen’s Land. 
Foi^ twenty years thenceforward, the interior of the country 
remained unknown to white men. At List, in October. 1824, 
Mri Hamilton Hume, starting under the .luspicfs of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, Governor of New' South WaUs, made his way, as we 
have .seen, overland across the Murray river, and on December 
17th reached the shore near the site of fieclong. The four 
brothers Edward, Stephen, h'rancis and John Hentj were the 
first who made a permanent settlement in the region which was to 
hedome the famous colony Victoria. These enterprising sons of 
Mr! Thomas Henty, a .Sussex farmer and banker who emigrated 
to tV^n Diemen’s Land, setth'd on Portkind Bay in and after 
November, 1834. It W'as Edward 1 lenty who led the way from the 
country afterwards called 'rasmania, who put together the first 
plough thatt ever broke Victorian soil, and tveldcd with his own 
hands the chains by which it was drawn. There was no house 
within fivediundred miles of his abode, and, he had some difficult) 
at first in dealing with the wild blacks of the region. Farm- 
seffvants, live stock, agricultural implements, and stores w'eic 
cdhveyed from Launceston, in Van Diemen’s Land, and a great 
pastoral enterprise was afterwards started with merino sheep 
hibught from Tinglandi The sum of ;[^io,ooo was expended bjTv 
tl 4 1 lentys in erecting farm-buildings, and a new colony was fairly 
launched on its career, remaiding for many years the “ Port 
P|>illip District” of New .South Wales. A native of London, John 
Pascoe Fawkner, afterjjiifards a member of the first 1 egislative 
Ootincil of the colony, arrived from Launceston in October, 1835. 
and became the real found<^r of Melbourne in the buildings erected 
o| the north side of the Va'rra, where he started a farm with 
sheep and 50 cattle. In the follow-ing year, at the request of 
the settlers, a resideni^y ma^trate was sent from Sydney to Port 
as the place was beginning to grow in population and* 
w«^h. At the close of 1836, there were 186 males and 38 females; 
Wesleyarp ministers and missionaries started religious services; 
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a blacksmith’s forge was set up, land was tilled, and in March, 1837, 
just before (Jueen Victoria came to the throne, the first flock of 
sheep brought overland arrived from New South Wales. Ground 
for a regular town was then surveyed, and Sir Richard Bourke, 
the Governor at Sydney, came thence to inspect the condition of 
affairs. The city of Melbourne had fairly begun its course, with 
a name derived from that of the British premier. Williamstown 
was also laid out, and Geelong, a designation corrupted from 
a native name. Before the close of 1837, the /rtwov ll’at/, the 
first steamer that ever entered Hobson’s Bay, came in from 
Sydney, and an overland mail, carried on horseback by a daring 
stock-rider, John Bourke, was instituted between .Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

In these early da)s, bushrangers or escapt*d convicts gave 
trouble, and in April, 1838, a large body of natives slew eight out 
of a [)arty of fifteen Europeans in charge of cattle crossing the 
country. Newsjiapers, banks, and the first post-office, were started, 
and a mail-cart began to run between Melbourne and Geelong. 
The first Roimin Catholic priest and the first Presbyterian minister 
arrived; the Melbourne Club was opened, a Commissioner of Crown 
Lands was appointed, and 200 immigr.ints came by sea from Sydney. 
Jn October, 1839, Mr. C. J. Latrobe appeared on the scene, as 
“Superintendent of the Port Phillip District”, and a resident judge 
was ajipointed. By the end of 1840. villages had arisen along the 
road from Melbourne towards .Sydney, and the formation of police- 
stations rendered the route fairly .safe. In 1842, the Port Phillip 
people received a measure of .self-government in being empowered 
by Act to send rcpre.sentatives to the Legi.slative Council of New 
South Wales, and Melbourne, at the same time, was made a muni- 
cipal tow'n. As early as 1844, the inhabitants of the new colony 
were aiming at .separation from New .South Wales, but the motion 
to that effect was decisively rejected in the Council at Sydney, one 
of its main supporters being Mr. Robert Lowe, afterwards Viscount 
.Sherbrooke, who was fast rising into eminence, as an emigrant from 
England after a brilliant career at Oxford University. The Port 
Phillip colonists had not, however, long to wait before their object 
was attained. The ( )ucen first allowed the Port Phillip District to 
be styled "Victoria”, and in August, 1850, an Act of Parliament 
made it a separate colony, with Mr. Latrobe as the first Governor. 
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A memorable time was close at hand. The first man who discov- 
ered gold in the colony was Mr. W. Campbell, who came on some 
of the metal, near Clunes, in March, 1850, but suppressed the fact 
until July, 1851, when William Esmond, a miner returned from 
California, discovered gold in the same district. Thousands of men 
were soon at work around Clunes and Ballarat, and on the creeks 
in the valley of the river Loddon, in the north-central part of the 
colony. Civil servants, police, domestics, even jail-warders, vanished 
from their scenes of duty ; society was, for the time, dissolved. Before 
the close of the year, more than 10 tons of gold, worth about 

millions sterling, had been obtained from the Victorian gold- 
fields. The colony at once entered on a new phase of existence, 
and most rapid progress was m.-ide. Within six months of the 
known discovery of gold, in July, 1851, the population had been 
increased by 15,000 immigrants; in 1852, nearly 100,000 were 
added to the number, and in 1K52- 55, about a quarter of a million. 
By the end *of i860, gold worth nearly 100 millions had been 
found, and the population of Victoria exceeded half a million. 

In June, 1854, Sir Charles Hotham reached Melbourne as 
successor to Mr. I-atrobe. The new representative of the Crown 
was a distinguished naval officer who had also served on various 
diplomatic missions. With no special ability for his work in 
Victoria, he found serious trouWe jiwaiting him in the office of 
('lovernor. The Legislative Council, composed of 10 nominated 
and 20 elected members, hatl imposed on gold-diggers a license-fee 
of ^os. per month. The license could not be transferred, and could 
only be used within half a mile of the police-camp where it was 
issued. The police-force at the diggings included many rash young' 
men, and great irritation was caused by their vexatious and tyran- 
nical behaviour towards the miners. An agitation arose amongst 
the diggers at Bendigo, in the Loddon district, in 1853, and the stir 
soon spread to other gold-fields. The (Government, instead of 
adopting a conciliatory attitude, issued an order for still harsher 
methods to be employed in hunting down unlicensed diggers, and, 
after various provocations to the miners, causing .serious disorder, it 
became needful to despatch some infantry of the 40th Regiment from 
Melbourne to Ballarat. The soldiers arrived there on November 
28th, and the diggers, after attacking them with volleys of stones, 
followed them to their camp, whence a strong sortie of police drove 
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off the rioters. Two clays later, a new “ digger-hunt ’’ was organized 
by the authorities, and the troops turned out to support the police. 
A regular battle ensued when the insurgents stockaded themselves 
at Itureka Creek, near liallarat, under the command of an emigrant 
named IVler l.alor, son of an Irish M.I’. Captain Thomas, in 
command <jf the soldiers, and Captain Pasley, in charge of the 
police, att.icked the fortified pcjsition at daybreak on 1 )ecember 4th, 
with about 300 men, of whom c)nc--third were mounted infantry and 
police. J'he defenders of the stoc kacle were inferior in number, and 
man) of them w^ere but imjierlectly armed. In an engagement 
which lasted for about half an hour, ('aptain Wksc, of the 40th Regi- 
ment, was mortally, and Lieutenant Paul, of the 12th Rc'gimcml, 
seveiely' wounded; the troop-, had 0 mcui killed and a dozen disabled. 
1 he entrenchments were fin.illy carricHl at the point of the bayonet, 
when it was found tliat 1 alor was lying on the ground severel) 
wounded, lie escaped with the loss of his left arm, and, afterwards 
evading the police, he became, when matters had ejuieted clown, 
representative for Ikillarat in the Legislative Council, and rose, in 
later days, to the position of Sjieakcr in the Legislative Assembly 
of Victoria. Xearly 30 of the insurgents were killed, many were 
wounded, and 125 prisoners were taken. When reinlorcenients 
arrived from Melbourne, martial law was proclaimed in the Ikillarat 
district; hut there was a strong display of public feeling in favour of 
the rioters, and the jury accpiitlccl the thirteen men who were put on 
trial for high treason at Melbourne. An amnesty wms then granted 
by the Crowm authorities, and all trouble was ended by changes in 
the licc*nsing-law. This was the only instance of rebellion or insur- 
rection throughout Australian history. 

At the close of 1855, Sir Charles Ilotham died, just after the 
proclamation of a new constitution for Victoria, under an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. Responsible government, with two 
elective chambers, was now established. It was not till December, 
1856, that Sir Henry Harkley arrived as successor to Hotham. 
The new ( lovernor was a man of Scottish origin, being only son 
of a native of Ro.ss-shire, who became an eminent merchant in 
London, Sir Henry had sat for some years in the British Parlia- 
ment as a supporter of Sir Robert Peel, and had gained colonial 
experience as Governor of British Guiana and of Jamaica. In 
his new post he acejuired popularity and public esteem. During 
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his seven years’ tenure ol office, manhood suffrage and vole by 
ballot were introduced, and the properly qualification for members 
was abolished. State aid to religion came to an end, and large 
areas of land were thrown open, in amounts not exceeding one 
square mile, or 040 acres for each person, to be occupied by 
colonists or emigrants as agricultural or pastoral farmers. From 
1863 to 1S6O the Governorship was held by .Sir Charles Darling, 
a nephew of the former ruler ol New South Wales, under whom 
he .served for some years as .secretary. He had passed many 
years in the West Indies as holder of various appointments, 
including the Governorshij> of Jamaica. His term of office in 
Victoria was a much troubled time. 'I he legislative Assembly, 
and a majority of the voters, were in favour of a {)rotective fiscal 
policy: a large and inlluenli.d minority, and the Legislative 
Council, supported freedom of trade. As a special instance of 
Parliamentary conllicts in our Australasian colonies, we may give 
some ])articulars of what occurred in X'lctorui at this time. A 
Bill imposing protection duties at the custom-house was passed 
by the Lower House or Assembly, and was rejected by the 
I’ppcr House or Council. In imitation of tactics adopted by 
vi party in the British House of Commons under William the 
riiird, the Lower 1 louse in X'ictorid’ “ tacked ’ their protection 
bill on to the .\p])roi>riation Bill (Supply), and the Council again 
threw out the measure, rhe Government then proceeded to 
collect the protective customs duties on the sole authority of the 
Legislative Assembly, .md the [executive Council, or Ministry, 
with the approval of .Sir Chailes Darling, borrowed money for 
the public .scrvicct from one of the banks. The .Supreme Court 
declared the collection of custom.s-duties, on the Assembly’s sole 
resolution, to be illegal, and in the next ses.sion the Tariff Bill, or 
measure for protective duties, was again passed by the Assembly 
and thrown out by the Council or Hpper Hou.se, After a dis- 
solution, the new Assembly contained 58 “ Protectionists ” and 
20 “Free-traders”, The Tariff Bill, carried a third time, was 
R third time rejected. The struggle continued; the Ministry 
resigned; a new Ministry came into office; the salaries and 
wages of all persons in government employ were ten weeks in 
arrear. At last, the Legislative Council and the Assembly came 
to terms, and the Tariff Bill, in a modified form, was passed. 
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Sir Charles was recalled to luigland for having failed to be neutral 
in the constitutional dispute, and was succeeded, in August, 1866, 
by Viscount Canterbury, a title which he inherited, on his brother’s 
death, three years later, being theretofore known as Sir J. H. T. 
Manners-Sutton. 

The new tiovcrnor, second son of the first Viscount Canter- 
bury, Speaker of the House of Commons from 1817 to 1834, 
had been Hnder-Secretary for the Home Department, under Sir 
Robert Pc'cl. from 1841 to 1846, and had then acquired colonial 
experience as Lieut-Governor of New Brunswick and Governor 
of Trinidad. During his seven years’ term of office, from 1866 
to 1873, Lord Canterbury showed much ability and tact. There 
was a lull in party warfare after the struggle which had established 
the supremacy of the Legislative Assembly in financial affairs, 
and the colony prospered in the agricultural, pastoral, and manu- 
facturing industries, aided by the development of railways. In 
1872, the important L'ducation Act was passed, abolishing the 
previous systems, both national and denominational, and establish- 
ing free, secular, and compulsory instruction up to a certain 
standard. The number of schools and teachers, and the amount 
of average attendance of children, were increased, in the course 
of twelve years, by about 75 per- cent. Another question had 
been coming to the front, that concerning the payment of members, 
a matter desired by the working*men of the colony, who wished 
to see themselves represented in parliament by a fair number of 
men of their own class. A new contest arose between the two 
Houses about the time when Lord Canterbury, in 1873, was 
succeeded in office by Sir George F. Bowen, an Irish gentleman 
who, after a distinguished career at ( )xford, became in succession 
President of Corfu University, Chief- Secretary of the Ionian 
Islands, Governor of Queensland, and Ciovernor of New Zealand. 
The members of the Legislative Assembly had been paid for three 
years, when the Legislative Council made a difficulty. There 
were no funds for the piiyment of public servants, as the Council 
set aside the Appropriation Bill to which the ministry “ tacked ” 
the proposal for paying the members, instead of passing a special 
bill. In January, 1878, the Gazette announced the dismiss^ of 
all heads of departments, county -court judges, mines’ cout^ 
judges, police-magistrates, insolvency-courts' judges, and other 
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officials. A “panic” arose from this extreme proceeding of the 
Executive or Ministry, and business was greatly injured. The 
Council then passed a separate bill for paying members, and 
the Appropriation Eill, for “supplies” of public money to meet the 
expenses of government, and the crisis, in that respect, came to 
an end. The Assembly then attacked the Council, or Upper 
House, by a measure depriving that body of most of its political 
powers. The bill wa.s thrown out, and an appeal was made to the 
Colonial Office at home. The Secretary of .State declined to 
interfere, and [iractically told the colonials of Victoria to settle their 
own constitutional contests. 

Matters then became comparatively quiet, in prospect of the 
coming Exhibition. 'I'here had been local exhibitions at Mel- 
bourne in 1854 and 1861, and competitive intercolonial shows in 
1866, 1872, and 1875. In 1879, Sir George Howen was succeeded 
by the Marquis of Normanby, who had .sat for .some years in the 
House of Commons, and h.ul ruled in colonies as Lieut.-Ciovernor 
of Nova Scotia, and as Governor, first of Queensland, and then 
of New Zealand. A quarter of a million sterling was expended 
on erecting and equipjdng the fine cruciform building, in the 
Carlton Gardens, for the Melbourne International Exhibition, 
opened on October ist. 1880, in the spring-time of the Australian 
year. The building, 500 fiet in length, has a dome '’20 feet high, 
and two towers, each of too feet-; the east and west sides are each 
460 feet long. The dom*' rises nbove the point where the naves 
and transepts intersect. An organ, made by a local builder, was 
constructed at a cost of ^5000. ' The Sydney Exhibition of 1879 
had first fairly revealed the Australian colonies, their importance, 
prosperity, and re.sources, to most of the people of Europe, and 
had given a prospect of the great new markets opening beyond 
the seas for European manufactures and luxurie.s. All the chief 
European nations were represented in the grand display of goods, 
with the United States, India, China, Japan, and all the Austral- 
asian colonies. Statuary, pictures, and water-colours from the 
chief European centres of art were also largely shown. The 
native-born population of the colony had a great revelation .made 
to them in the display of European products, and much improve- 
ment of colonial taste came in household furniture and decoration. 
1 x>cal faculties were stimulated, and new British and foreign houses 
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of business were opened in Melbourne for the supply of new 
colonial demands of refinement and luxury. The Exhibition 
remained open for seven months, until May, 1881, and was visited 
by 1,310,000 people. The main building was then consigned to 
the care of trustees for purposes of popular instruction and 
recreation. We may here note that seven years later, in 1888, 
a much larger show than the former one included a fine collection 
of pictures, a grand display of machinery, educational courts, and 
excellent orchestral music. 

In 1881, an important constitutional change was made in the 
raising of the number of the Legislative Council, or I.^j)per House, 
from thirty to forty-two members, with a lower property quali- 
fication, a briefer tenure of office, and a wider electv)ral basis. 
The Council, after this demt)cratic innovation, was to be elected 
by all persons having annual freehold value, or .^,25 annual 
leasehold. Great public measures were also passed for a Harbour 
Trust, and for the vesting of all railway administration in tht 
hands of three Commissioners. The chairman, Mr. .Speight, a 
man of great ability and experience on the staff of the Midland 
Railway, was procured from England. Since that time, the 
railway-lines have been a financial success, affording a small 
surplus towards general revenue, after meeting interest on the 
loans for construction, and defraying all the working expense!?. 
All the public services of the colony have now been placed in 
the hands of non-political Commissioners, so as to remove patronage 
out of the power of ministries. In July. 1884, Sir Hcnr)' Brougham 
Loch, a Scottish gentleman of wide exi)erience as a military officei 
in India and elsewhere; as a diplomatist in China and japan; in 
the Home Department in London; and as Governor of the Isle 
of Man, became the Governor of this colony in succession to 
Lord Normanby. His services in the colony, until his retirement 
nearly five years later, were highly appreciated by those whom he 
ruled. In 1886, fifty years after the foundation of the colony, the 
population numbered one million, and Melbourne and the suburbs 
contained about 300.000 inhabitants. In 1889, the Earl of Hope- 
toun,.a .Scottish noble of superior gifts of manner and tact, who 
had been a lord-in-waiting to the Queen, and Lord High Com- 
missioner to the Church of .Scotland, entered on a five years 
tenure of office as Governor, and won much popularity during 
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that period. Hi.s siicct\ssor was Lord Brassey, a nobleman of 
vast wealth, who sat for many years in the House of Commons, 
and has displaycid much ability and intelligence in naval and 
maritime matters as a Civil Lord of the Admiralty, as Secretary 
to the Admiralty, as a writer on naval and commercial subjects, 
and as a veteran yachlsm.in on board his famous Siindcam, the 
vessel which conveyed him to his new sphere of duty in the 
(Europi-an) summer of 1805. 

The recent history of tlie colony iinolves some events of a 
disastrous character. At the close of November, 1897, a cy'clone, 
describ<;d as “a terrific dust-storm”, swept over the Wimmera 
district, in the north- w(‘st, wrecking several towms, with the 
destruction of many churches and jiroininent buildings. On 
Nov<;mber 2rst, the worst conllagr.ition that ever occurred in 
Melbourm*, the most de.structive, indeed, ever known in any 
Australian town, destroyed projierty w'orth about a million sterling. 

'I'his trouble was cjutckly followed by another of the same class, 
partly due to the intense heat t)f the Victorian .summer of 1897 98, 
which will be remembered as having partially di.sabled the British 
te.un of cricketers then visiting Australia. The country was in 
the conilition when " btish-fin's " are to lie nmst dreaded, and 
during the w’eek ending with Januar)- 15th, 1898, the beautiful 
south-eastern district callevl ('lippslaiul, with large tracts of range 
.iiid forest, became a prey. 'J'he greatest destruction of projjerty 
oi turn'd among the htiklings along the (i real Southern Railw'ay 
and the Ciiiipsland line ami its branches, though bush-fires also 
r.iged in other parts of the colony along the Dividing Range. In 
(iipp.sland, a prosperous dairying -di.strict became an appalling 
scene tT desolation, misery^ and want, .swept clean of all except 
t.ill, gaunt trec-trunk.s, charred from root to crown, and the friz/led- 
up bodies of horses, cows, pigs, and poultry; of wallabies (the 
smaller kangaroos), bandicoots, and snakt's. Burnt-out settlers 
sat de.sjiairing by their ruined homes, sometimes mourning over 
victims of the fire. ]\lany heroic dc<‘ds of rescue wen' performed. 
One thrilling incident of the week was the pa.ss<ige of a train, 
empty of travellers, through a burning fore.st and over burning 
bridges, the engine-drivt'r being re.solved, at all risks, to make his ' 
way to hi.s own and the guard’s family, who were “ on the other 
side of the dano-er". The (lames were tearing like a tornado 
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across the line, leaping from tree to tree, and as the train passed 
through at full speed long tongues of fire, shooting uji under the 
boiler and round the wheels, more than once caught the clothing 
of the driver and fireman. This terrible disaster had its origin in 
fires made for clearing the “bush" by settlers, and the smouldering 
embers, blazing up again under the action of the wind, brought 
ruin on a region made dry as tinder by the heat. Prompt measures 
for relief were taken by the X’ictorian government and by con- 
tributfirs to charitable funds. 

Victoria, the smallest colony on the mainland of Australia, and ' 
the youngest, with the exce2)tion of Oueensland, in independent 
political existence, is bounded on the north by New Soutli Wales, 
on the south by the ocean and Pass Strait, and on the west by 
South Australia. With an extreme length, from east to west, of 
420 miles, and a breadth varying from 150 to 250 miles, the country 
is almost equal in si/e to the island of (ireat Ilritain, having an 
area of S<S,i98 square miles, or ne.irl) million acres. The 

poiiulation, as officially estimated for the close of i8c/), vas then 
1,175,000, comprising about 596,000 males, and 579,000 females. 
The number of Chinese and aborigines, res])ectively 9377 and 
565 by the census of 1891, has much decreased during the last 
ten years. In 1891, 97 per cent of the* jiopulation were 15 riti.sh 
subjects by birth; native Vh'ctorians formed 63 j)er cent; nearly 
80,000 were natives of the other Atistr.d.isian colonics; 163,0)00 
of England and Wales; over 85,000 were Irish, and 50,660 were 
of Scottish origin. About three-fifths of the whole ]»eo])le live 
in towns. I he colony is divided into 37 counties, greatly var^mg 
in size. For purposc:s of local administration thc'.re were, in 1896, 
about 60 urban and 149 rural municipalities, the former bt'ing 
“cities”, “towns", or “boroughs”, not exceeding 9 scjuare miles 
in area, and the latter, called “ shires ", being jiortifins of territory 
containing rateable property that will yic'ld an annual revenue of 
^500, In religious profession, in 1891, about 75 percent f)f the 
people were “ Protestants”, thus dividt'd; — Epi.scojialians, 417,000; 
Presbyterians, 167,000; Methodists, I58 ,ooq: other Protestants, 
94,600. The Roman Catholics formed 22 per cent of the whole 
• population, or 248,600; the Jews were 6460, or per cent of 
the whole; the remainder, of various creeds or none, numbered 
about 48,^00, including a few thousand Puddhists and Confucian.s 
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of the pig-tailed race. I'here is no State Church, nor has there 
been any State assistance to any denomination since 1875. 

The most remarkable features in the 600 miles of the \'ictorian 
coast-line are, taking them in order from east to west, the Ninety- 
Mile Beach; Corner Inlet; Wilson’s I’romontory; Western Port 
Bay, with Phillip and French Islands; Cape Schank; Port Phillip 
Bay; Cai)e Otway; Portland Bay; Cape Nelson; and Cape 
Bridgewater. The Ninety Mile lic.ith, really of much greater 
extent than its name indicates, is a narrow sand-bar, dividing the 
sea from a long line of narrow lagoons, stretching for 60 miles 
south-west. The entrance to Corner Inlet, .in oblong expanse 
15 miles long by 10 in breadth, is almost blocked by an 
archipelago of islands large and small. 'I he grand Wilson’s 
Promontory, the most southerly point of the continent of Australia, 

IS the extremity ol a granitic peninsula, 24 miles long by 9 in 
average width, covered b) a mass of n.oiinlains with some peaks 
exceeding 2500 feet in height. 'I'he lighthouse on the headland 
rises about 400 feet .ibo\e sea-level, warning the mariner from the 
perils ol the storm-beaten rocky coast. Alter tin* coast-line has 
turned south-west, Warat.ih Bay disjdays its handsome crescent- 
shaped contour. W’estern Port is a \ery sjiacious double inlet, 
the outer one o])ening into a circular exjianse lialf-filled b) French 
Island, An iron-bound coast running due west leads to Cape 
Schank with its commanding lighthouse, whence the shore turns 
north-west in a long line of s.ind hummocks and dunes to the 
entrance of Port Phillip. This noble sheet of sea-water, 40 
miles across, of roughly triangular sb.i\)e, with an area of 700 
square miles, has an entrance over 2\^ miles wide between the 
Heads at Point Nepean and Point l.c>n.sdale. There arc three 
minor bays within the great inlet — Hobson’s Bay, on the north, 
the anchorage for Melbourne; (leelong Bay, a narrow western 
<irm; and Corio Bay, the anchorage for Geelong, At the south- 
western end of Gecdong Bay. The scenery has no special charm. 

' 'n the western coast of Port Phillip there is a long low line of 
sandy beach, with a broken ridge of scrub. On the south and 
east the shore is more picturesque, with miniature bays and, a fine 
background of wooded hills near Sorrento and Mornington. After • 
the voyager has passed the Nine Mile Beach, a narrow white 
riband of sand, a succession of sea-side villages and towns, in- 
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eluding a Mentone and a Brighton, lead on northwards to St. 
Kilda, the fine suburb of Melbourne. 

Running .south-westward.s fniin the entrance to Port Phillip, 
we find the coast, with a hundred or more “ creeks ” discharging 
their currents into the sea, assuming a grander character. A 
rugged landwall of 300 feet in height extends for 60 miles, with 
only two places where it is jiossible to land; this line of cliff is 
backed by hills reaching nearly 2000 feet, splendidly wooded 
with blue gums and beech, blackwood and tree-ferns, and much 
other timber and foliage of the finest Australian types. Cape 
(^tway, an imposing headland 3 miles broad, has a lighthouse 
crowning its western extremity. F.ir westwards again, as we near 
the border of .South Australia, after coasting along a little-explored 
region heavily wooded, of thick tangled undergrowth, deep ravines, 
and icy-cold sjjrings, we reach the fine Portland Bay, having an 
entrance 30 miles across, and running 5 or 6 miles inland, while 
the coast curves round in a south -eastcrl) swc'ep to the bold Point 
Danger. There it turns westwards again to rugged Cape Nelson, 
with its lighthouse on a huge platform of jutting rock. Cape 
Bridgewater, rising about 450 feet above sea-level, lies amongst 
coast scenery of romantic and .savage grandeur in rocky masses, 
and caves hollowed out through the ages by the force of storm- 
driven seas from the icy south. 

Tht mountain system consists chiefly of a portion of the Great 
Dividing Range already described, running mainly east and west 
in Victoria, with branches to north and south, and many outlying 
isolated hills. The highest ground is in the north-east, where 
many summits exceed 5000 feet, and the culminating point of 
the country. Mount Bogong, attains 6508. There are also many 
elevations of over 4000 feet. The scenery in summer, in the 
Mount Bogong part of the range, is rich in the variety and verdure 
of deep ravines and moist valleys, and has a winter grandeur in 
its many mountain-to[js clothed with dazzling snow. Nothing can 
surpass the charms derived from perfection of form in the hills, 
ind from changes of colour, according to the sea.son, the hour of 
die day, and the cloud effects, in this most lonely and lovely 
mountain region. Among the hundred lakes of the colony, about 
twenty are salt or brackish, of which the largest. Lakes King, 
Victoria, and Wellington, lie inside the Ninety Mile Beach. Lake 
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Tyers, on the coast to the east of the above, is a much smaller 
and beautiful sheet of water with very irregular outline and lofty 
banks clothed with leafage to the top, and abounding in exquisite 
inlets and scenes having every kind of sylvan charm. Among the 
finest cascades arc the b'rskinc Falls, on the river of the same 
name in the south-west, with rugged rocks, rich foliage, and a fine 
down-dashing volume of water. The 'Frentham F'alls, near a 
mining settlement 2200 feet above the sea, about 65 miles 
north-west of hI(‘lbourne, arc fine in winter-flood of the river 
Coliban, which then de.scends for go feet over a broad ledge of 
rugged rock, amid trees and shrubs of vivid and perennial verdure 
then seen through a veil of silvery mist. Steavenson Falls, on the 
river so-named in Ciippsland, present a magnificent sight in winter, 
as the mounttiin torrent descends for hundreds of feet in successive 
cataracts through a deep r.u ine made umbrageous and verdant 
by stately trees, graceful tree-ferns, and intermingled creepers 
and shrubs, ami<l rocks almost coal-black in contrast with the 
snowy spray. 

In many points the surface of Victoria resembles that of New 
South Wales, though tin* natural features are upon a less extensive 
scale. There are a coast district, a table-land through which runs 
a dividing chain, and some interior plains. As these are included 
in a far smaller territory than that of the sister colony, they cause 
the surface to be more varied. The coast district is mostly un- 
dulating, with an average breadth of 40 miles, and the eastern 
portion is the most level. 'Fhc river system is very simple. 
There are two principal slopes, one to the north into the Murray 
river, »'he other to the south into the ocean. The Dividing Range 
is the watershed. The chief Victorian tributaries of the Murray 
are the Mitta hlitta, the Ovens, the Cloulburn, the Campaspe, and 
the Loddon, Of these the most important is the Goulburn, very 
picturesque in its upper cour.se, passing by many towns, and 
having a length of nearly 350 miles. The Loddon has a course 
of 225 miles. The Avoca (160 miles) flows north into a lake, 
and the Wimmera, 230 miles long, empties itself into the large 
salt Lake Hindmarsh. On the southern slope, the Snowy. River, 
partly in Nfew South Wales, enters the sea west of Cape Howe;* 
the Latrobe falls into Lake Wellington; the Yarra Yarra, 150 
miles long, into Hobson’s Bay; the Gleneig, after a course of 
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280 miles, falls into the ocean between Capes Northumberland 
and Bridgewater. The climate, one of the most healthy and 
enjoyable in the world, greatly resembles that of New South 
Wales. At Melbourne, the mean temperature of the year is 
about 56“; the rainfall being about 26 inches. North of the 
Dividing Range the temperature is somewhat higher and the 
rainfall less. Gippsland, the beautiful south-eastern district, well- 
watered, fertile in soil, and generally cooler in climate than most 
other parts of \'^ictoria, was once densely wooded in the west and 
south-west, but much land has now be(Mi cleared and is tilled for 
loot and grain crops, while the central district is richly grassed. 
This "garden of Victoria” supplies the capital anil other towns 
with much of the animal and vegetable food there consumed. 
The Murray District lies between the Dividing Chain and the 
Murray River, and is mainly p.istoral in character, with some 
tillage and much mineral wealth. The Loddon District, west of 
the Murray District, is chiefly pastoral, with much gold in the 
southern part. The north-west portion of the colony, also mainly 
in pasture, forms the Wimmera 1 )istrict. I'he Horn and fauna of 
Victoria are identical with those of the southern part of New South 
Wales, except that in the animal kingdom the platypus and lyre- 
bird are more common, and in the vegetable world the tree-fern 
is more abundant, while the cedar and cabbage-tree palm are very 
rare. 

The mainsprings of prosperity in this colony are the pastoral 
and agricultural industries. Some of the land in the western plains 
is better adapted than any other territory in the world for the growth 
of fine w'ool. The soil which has been cleared of primeval forest 
is extremely rich, and Victoria stands at the head of the Austral- 
asian colonies in the value and extent of her crops. Up to the end 
of 1896 about 18 million acres of crown lands had been granted and 
sold, of which above i million acres were, at that date, produc- 
ing wheat to the amount of 7 million bushels; 63,570 acres grew 
over 823,000 bushels of barley: 419,000 acres under oats furnished 
nearly 7 million bushels; about 9750 acres gave 560,000 bushels 
of maize; 43,500 acres of potato ground yielded 146,000 tons; and 
29,500 acres of vineyards furnished large supplies of wine and table 
grapes, the return of wine and brandy for the year 1889-90 was 
respectively 1,578,600 and 5285 gallons. There are very large 
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crops of hay and artificial grasses; all the common European fruits 
are grown, and culinary vegetables in such abundance as to leave 
a surplus for exportation to neighbouring colonies. I’eas and beans, 
hops and tobacco are also produced. 'I'lie growth of grapes for 
wine production, and for table use both as fresh fruit and as raisins, 
is now important. The pioneers of viticulture in Victoria were two 
natives of Switzerland, Hubert and Paul dc Castella, brothers who 
emigrated to the colony, where the latter planted the first Victorian 
vineyard, in 1856, at Yering cattle station. Some of the Australian 
wines arc very favourably known. At the Melbourne Exhibition 
of 1881, Messrs, de Castella (Hubert) and Rowan, of St. Hubert’s 
Vineyard, in Victoria, carrieil off the “grand prize” of ^800 offered 
by the Emperor of Germany to “an exhibitor . . . jiromoting 
art and industry as shown by the high qualities of the goods manu- 
factured”, and at Bordeaux, the home of the French wine-industry, 
>>ome medals were awarded for specimens shown, in 1882, by 
.seventy Australian wine-growers. In regard to pastoral w'calth in 
Victoria, we find that the colony, in March, 1894, containeil about 
432,000 horses, over 1,833,000 horned cattle, nearly 13,200,000 
sheep; 337,000 was the number of pigs. 

Returning now to the subject of tillage, wc find this colony 
taking an honourable and, in a continent subject to drought, a very 
useful lead in the important inatU'r of irrigation. The name of 
Mildura, a town on the Murray river, 340 miles north-west of 
Melbourne, is closely connected with the inauguration of a great 
fruit-producing industry in the establishment of Australia’s first 
“irrigation colony", a form of enterprise which, welcomed in every 
part of Victoria as likely to enrich the country with a new territory, 
ill five years’ time transformed a mere wildcrne.ss of mallee scrub 
into a delightful region of well-ordered orchards and vineyards. 
The word is the native term for “ red earth ”, describing the soil 
throughout the settlement made in a district where the land lay 
valueless and untouched, so bare that even rabbits were dying by 
hundreds on the parched ground. It was a rare opportunity for 
the display of energy and skill, and these forces were applied with 
remarkable success. In 1886, mainly through the efforts of Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, Chief Secretary and Commissioner of Water Supply, 
the Victorian Legislature passed an Act providing for a national 
system of irrigation. The same gentleman, born at Melbourne in 
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1856, and a member of the Victorian bar, had in 1883 carried a 
" Water Conservation Act ”, the first measure ever pa.s.sed in 
Australia for public irrigation on a large scale. 'I he great imme- 
diate outcome of Mr. Deakin’s irrigation-[K)licy was the arrange- 
ment which the Victorian government made, in 18S7, with the two 
brothers (ieorge and William Benjamin Chalfey, natives of the 
Province of ( fntario, Canada, who had for some > ears been success- 
ful irrigators in .Southern C.dilbrnia, emigrating to Australia in 
1886. 1 he Chaffey.s, in 1887, secured 250,000 acres of land on the 

banks of the Murray, on condition of spending, within twenty years, 
the sum of /^300,000 on improvements, and of paying ^^ 200 , 000 , 
in that time, for the whole area. I'he contract bound them to 
make an outlay of ^^33,000 in the first five years. .So rapid was 
the success obtained, and so bright the [irospect, that in far less 
than the above time, or up to June, i8c>i, ;^275,ooo had been 
disbursed on the new Mildura si'ttlement, in addition to improve- 
ments, made by settlers themselves, to the estimated value of 
/too, 000. 

In 1894, the town of Miklur.i contained a number of hand- 
some buildings in brick — churches and .store.s, public offices 
and dwelling-houses, with an agricultural college fully endowed 
by setting aside one-fifteenth of the whole value of the land. 
I'he main street, Deakin Avenue, is jilanted for 5 miles with 
ornamental trees; parallel to this, on both sides, run other road- 
ways, crossed by long streets at right angle.s. The town-sites 
e.xtcnd about a mile back from the Murray, and are bounded by 
suburban allotments, beyond which ten-acre blocks run back for 
9 or 10 miles, the highest water-channel being about 90 feet 
above the summer-level of the river. Hundreds -of miles of main 
and subsidiary channels are supi)lied with water from a dozen 
pumping-stations, with plant ranging from 200 to 1000 horse-power, 
the largest having four centrifugal pumps each raising 1 0.000 
gallons per minute. The landscape of this delightful region is 
dotted over with settlers’ homes of every description and size, from 
handsome mansions with every modern convenience and comfort 
to small tenements of wood and corrugated iron. These are erected 
» amongst orchards, vineyards, and fruit-gardens in every stage of 
progress, tilled by fruit-growing experts from California, Anglo- 
Indians, emigrants from South Africa, and from the other Austral- 
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asian colonies, and by English, Scottish, and Irish settlers of good 
class, including many sons of English country gentlemen. The 
production of raisins, dried in the sun as the method which alone 
preserves the aroma and ilavour of the grapes, is a leading industry, 
and this fruit is sold at ts. per pound in the local market. I'he 
apricots, peaches, and figs are of high quality, and orange- and 
lemon-trees bear heavily at two years of age. The combination of 
excellence in soil, climate, and weatlier with skill ami care in culti- 
vation has produced marvellous results in return for capital exjiended. 

In eleven weeks after planting, ripe apricots have been gathered 
from the trees, and a crop of some tons’ weight of grapes has been 
given, within two years of jilanling, by a ten-acre lot of vines. 
Tomatoes, potatoes, and e\’ery kind of vegetable, with lucerne, hay, 
and sorghum or thirra or Indian milh;t, are produced, the last three 
furnishing full siqiplies for horses and cattle. A large canning 
trade in fruit for export has arisen, and the settlement is on the 
high-road to enduring prosperity, having solved the jiroblem of 
how to deal with deficient and capricious rainfall. Under the Acts 
of 1883 and 1886, about thirtj local “ Irrigation and Water Supjily 
fru-sts”, constituted by the (iovernor in Council, composed of 
members elected by the ratepayers, and having jurisdiction over 
more than 3 million acres of land, are dealing with the soil in other 
parts of the colony. 

The mineral wealth of X’ictoria still lies chieHy in gold, the 
value of which, up to the eiul ol i8y6, had exceedeil 240 millions 
sterling, with a present annual output of about 3 J4. millions, giving 
employment to over 23,000 miners, of whom 2700 are Chinese. 
Silver, tin, copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony, and coal are also 
lound, but have not been worked to any great extent. In the 
amount and value of her manufactures, Victoria surpasses all the 
other Australian colonies, giving entployment to over 40,000 
“hands”, with an inve.sted capital of about 17 millions, in ilour- 
mills, breweries, brickyards and potteries; tanneries and wool- 
washing works; woollen mills for textile work in tweed, cloth, 
llanncl and blankets; soap aiul candle works; tobacco manufac- 
tories, distilleries, paj)er and stationery works, machiner)' and tools, 
carriageis, harness, furniture, chemicals, and many other branches, 
nf industry both for home-supply and for export. For 189O the 
total imports had a value exceeding 14)4- millions sterling, of which 
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goods worth nearly 6 millions came from the United Kingdom, 
chiefly in manufactured articles; millions of imports were 

received from other Australian colonies, and >^65 7,000 worth from 
India, Ceylon, and other British possessions, the bulk of the remain- 
ing import trade being conducted with the United States, Java and 
the Philippine Islands, Germany, China, Sweden and Norway, and 
Belgium, In the same year, the total exports amounted to nearly 
143^ millions sterling, of which the United Kingdom accounted for 
/"G, 704. TOO, m.iinly in wool, gold (coined and in bullion), hides 
and leather, and tallow; while the other Australian colonies took 
product' and goods worth over 5^/4 millions, the remainder belong- 
ing chiefly to France (about 3 ^ million), (jermany, Belgium, and 
the Ignited .States. The importance of the [)astoral industry is 
.shown by the fact that in 1896 the v\due of exported wool was 
nearly 5 millions ; the butter export, in the same year, was w'orth 
;^874,7 io, and flour and grain exceeded ;^350,ooo. 'Phe commerce 
of the colony employed, in 189G, over 4*/^ millions tonnage of 
shipping “ entered and cleared " (exclusive of the coasting trade), 
of which over 4 millions were in British \ esscls. 

As regards internal communication, the Murray is the chief 
navigable river, and forms a highw^^ pf trade for the whole of the 
colony north of the Dividing I'he vessels which ply on 

its waters are small steamers, totirog^ jifter them, on the upward 
voyage, barges laden with var}i»ui*^ores, and returning with 
vessels conveying wool and other f.roducts. The only other 
navigable stream is the Yarra‘YaiTh, enabling ships of consider- 
able size to reach the business quarter of the cajiital. The railw'ay 
system is very well developed, belonging wholly to the State, 
extending to the remotest parts of the colony, and comprising, in 
June, i8q6, over 3120 miles of road, with a working expenditure 
of ;^r, 546,000 and receipts of .^(^2,401, 392, affording about per 
cent on an expended capital of aliove 37 millions, chiefly derived 
from loans. With branches in all directions, the chief lines are the 
Northern, from Melbourne to Echuca, on the Murray, 156 miles; 
the North-eastern, Melbourne to Wodonga, 187 miles; the Eastern, 
Melbourne to Sale (in Gippsland), 128 miles; the Western, by 
.Geelong, Ballarat, and Ararat, to the South Australian frontier, a 
distance of 313 miles. There are over 7500 miles of telegraph, 
with double that length of wires and nearly 900 stations, and 
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telephones are also much employed The postage rate for town 
and country is \d. for letters under half an ounce, with a 2(i. inter- 
colonial charge for same weight, and 2yid. to the United Kingdom 
and countries within the Postal Union. 

The Anglican Church is und<*r the local control of the Bishops 
of Melbourne and of Ballarat; the Church of Rome is subject to 
five prelates, at the head of whom is iin Archbishop of Melbourne. 
The arrangements for education closely resemble those of New 
South Wales. The Melbourne University, with buildings opened 
in 1855. has a yearly income of about / 12,250 from the public 
revenue, and is both an evamining and a teaching body, with a 
royal charter empowering it to grant degrees in all faculties except 
divinity. There are three affiliated colleges, res]iectively Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and Wesleyan, and the School of Mines at Ballarat 
is also attached to the university. Victoria takes the lead of all the 
Au-stralian colonies in secondary education, conducted in numerous 
and efficient private collt'ges anrl schools, much resorted to by 
pupils from other parts of the continent. There are many techno- 
logical schools under the control of the Educational Department, 
including working-men’s colkjges, schools of arts and of mines, and 
tw'o agricultural colleges. T6|||»ublic library of Melbourne contains 
about p2,(X>0 volumes, ineJuMg a large number of pamphlets 
and “parts”. Every leadin^rown is provided with a public library 
or a mc'chanics’ institute. theflJftole number exceeding 424 in 1896, 
with a total ((‘xclusive of thd3J^lbourne collection) of more than 

600.000 volumes. The |)ubnp» instruction given at the primary 
schools is strictly sctular. compulsory between the ages of six and 
thirtc‘en, free for ordiu.iry subjecLs, and so well conducted in over 
1880 schools, with 4500 teachcTs, and an average attendance of 

138.000 children out of 235,000 on the roll, that the census of 
1891 .showed 95-';^ per cent of pcTsons above fifteen years as able 
to read and write, while onlv about 2 per cent were entirely illiter- 
«ite. The total cost of public (primary) education in the year 
1895 96 was nearly /^boo.ooo, exclusive of expenditure on school 
buildings; 12 exhibitions, annually worth ;^4o, and tenable for 
four years; and 100 scholanships, of the yearly value of ;^io, ten- 
able for, three years; are annually given to the ablest pupils for 
their further education at the private colleges or “grammar- 

schools” or at the university. The system of public justice includes 
voi VL 120 
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a Supreme Court, with a Chief Justice and four assistant judges; 
courts of general and petty sessions, county-courts, courts of insol- 
vency, mines, and licensing. 

'I'he revenue, for the year ending June 30lh, i8q 6, in a time of 
great commercial d<'pr(‘ssion, was a little under b millions sterling, 
having exceedc'd, in 1889 and 1890, 8j>2 millions. The receipts 
are deri\ed chiefly from customs-duties (about 2 millions), profits 
on railwa)s (over 3 .;^ million), crown-lands anil land-tax, duties on 
estates, stam])-duty <md excise. 'I he protective tariff for imported 
goods intludes 25 per cent ml valonui on woven silk, 35 [Kr cent 
on jute malting, 35 to 40 per cent on heavy woolk n goods, 50 per 
cent on woollen apparel, 35 (mt <.ent on man) iron \\<iris, 35 per 
cent on some machinery, (5 per cent on many leatluTii wares, ])ay- 
mimts on china and glass, about 191. p( r cwt. on candles, heavy 
duties on soap, bacon and hams, and butt< r, i s. pcT gallon on beer, 
15,1. per gallon on spiiits and sparkling wines, 12.1. ];er g.illon on 
other winc's, and charges on cigars ((xe per lb.), manufactured 
tobacco (3,1. piT lb.), and stationerv, with ^3 ]»er ton on scr.ip iron. 
The public exjienditure for the s.une )ear v\as just o\er bK mil- 
lions, chiell) on interest of debt, railw(a)s, telegiiii)hs, and jjoslal 
service; j»ublic instruction; jtublic w'orks; charitable- institutions, 
defences, polite, civil service and judicial administration. The 
outstanding public debt, on June 30th, 1896, was just below 47 
millions sterling; over 36) j millions has been borrowed for the 
construction of railway.s, m-rirly 7J2 millions for walc-r- works, 
;£'t, 105,000 for vStatc' school-buildings, .ind £\fioo,ooo for other 
public works. The rate of interest avc rages 4 jier cent. 'I'he 
estimatc'd total v.ilue of rateable* ].)roperty in the colony, in 189O, 
exceeded 197 millions sterling, with an annual value of (»ver 13)^ 
millions. In the same year, there were 37S jjost-cTfice and 37 
general savings-banks, with over 7’i millions of pounds bedonging 
to about 345,475 de])ositors. 

'Fhe Victorian parliament consists of tw*o Chambe-rs. 'I'he* Legi.s- 
lative Council, of 48 membe-rs, of whom about one-third must retire 
every two years, is edected by voters with a sm.ill jjroja-rty or 
tenanpy qualificatiem, except they be graduates of British universi- 
ties, matriculated students of the Mc'lbourne University, ministers 
of religion, certificated schoolmasters, lawyers, medical practitioners, 
or officers of the army and navy not on active service. Members 
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of the Council must have estate of the annual value of ;^ioo. The 
Legislative Assembly (95 members) is elected for three years by 
universal manhood suffrage. No minister of religion may sit in 
either body. The members of the Assembly are paid at the rate 
of £^00 a year for expenses, and membiTs of both Houses have 
free passes over all the railways. 'I'he Governor is assisted by a 
cabinet, ministry, or executive council of 1 2 members, at least 4 of 
whom must be either in the Legislative Council or the Assembly, 
but not more than 8 c;in be at any one time members of the 
Assembly. Thes<‘ high officials include a “ Minister of Railways 
and Health ”, a “ MinisU'r of Defence", one of " Mines and Water 
Sup]jly", “Agrif'ulture and Pulilic Works”, and one who, at present, 
combines the office of Chief Secretary with that of Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

Melisourne, the capital of Victoria, as both the seat of govern- 
ment and the commercial centre, is in itself a city of about 75,000 
inhabitants, but taken, like London in the usual .sense of the word, 
as an aggregation of Utwns within a radius of to miles from the 
( ieneral Post-office, the place contains about half a million jieople, 
or more than two-lifths of the whole pojiulation of the colony, and 
ilisputes with Ifuenos Ayres the honour of being the largest and 
most important town in the Southern Ilemi.sphere. The chief 
municipalities which make uj) “tb eater Melbourne” are North 
Melbourne, Fitzroy, Collinywood, RuJimond, Frahran, South Mel- 
bourne, JRrunswiilc, St. Kilda, Fort Melbourne, Footscray, Williams- 
tcnoii, Essen don, and Hixiothorn, with populations varying from 
1 5,000 to over 40,000, all the towns lieing connected by good roads 
and cable tramways. I'he mansions in the various residential 
suburbs such as Toorak, St. Kilda, Kew, South Yarra, Hawthorn, 
and Brighton, would grate any city in the world, and the Victorian 
capital is remarkably rich in the beauty and extent of its ])ublic 
gardens and parks, above a do/'en in number, and containing a total 
area of nearly 4500 acres, out of the entire s^iace, 60,000 acres, 
covered by the city and suburbs. The position of the city, much 
of M'hich, in its suburban parts, lies on marshy land at a low level, 
has hitherto caused the drainage to be very defective, but a, com- 
plete scheme for proper disposal of the sewage is now being carried 
out by the Metropolitan Board of Works at an estimated cost of 
five millions sterling. The lighting, with gas and electricity, and 
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the paving, are excellent. The water-supi)ly, admirable in abut), 
dance and puality, is mainly derived from the Yan Yean reservoir, 
in a township nearly 600 feet above sea-level, about 20 miles 
north-east of Melbourne. The south side of a valley was closed 
up by the formation of an embankment 3159 feet long, 31 feet high, 
and varying in width from 20 feet at top to 1 70 feet at bottom. A 
river, well named the Plenty, was then diverted into the space, 
forming a lake, 1330 acres in area, and 25 feet in greatest depth. 
This gigantic work, executed at a cost of 1 ^ millions sterling, has^ 
a capacity of 6400 million gallons. ' 

Noticing finstsome of the suburbs of Melbourne, as we approach 
by sea the northern extremity of Port Phillip, we find on the 
eastern shore 6V. Kilda, a borough of 25,cx)0 people, with terraces, 
stately detached houses, a fine esplanade, a sea-front 3 miles 
in length, and bathing-places securely fenced in from sharks. 
This charming town is a place of residence for thousands of the 
most prosperous citizens. On entering Hobson’s Pay, we have 
on the western shore Williamstoum, with about 18,000 inhabitants, 
the outlying port where the largest European steamers receive 
and discharge passengers and cargo, in a situation made advan- 
tageous by the depth of water and the sheltered position of the 
wharves. 'Fhe Alfred Graving Dock is a very spacious one, 
adapted for the largest vessels. There are railway workshops 
and factories, and the usual business connected with a seaport 
and an arsenal. On the opposite or north-eastern shore of 
Hobson’s Bay lies Port Jilclboiirnc (about 15,000 people), formerly 
known as “ Sandridge ", having a retail trade connected with the 
shipping, and joined to the city by a railway 2 miles in length, 
the first ever constructed in Victoria. The approach to Melbourne 
proper by the narrow river Yarra has been vastly improved in 
recent years by the widening of the channel, the extension of the 
wharfage, the action of many powerful dredgers, and by the cut 
ting of a canal across an awkward bend of the river bank. The 
scene is busy with traffic in all kinds of sea-borne goods connected 
with foreign and intercolonial trade, save wool and wheat, which 
are sjiipped at Williamstown. As the city is neared, the air 
becomes filled with the clang of hammer.s, the whirr of machinery, 
the panting of steam-engines, and the hissing of circular saws from 
the factories, workshojis, and yards. Flinders Street West, at 
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the water’s edge, has an enormous business conducted on the 
ordinary roadway, double tramways, and a railway, and is lined 
on one side by coal-yards, wood- yards, warehouses, shops, and 
taverns. The Yarra is crossed by several bridges, including the 
fine Prince’s Bridge, of three wrought iron arches each 100 feet 
in span, the whole structure, with approaches, having a length 
of 550 feet and a width of 150. The city is laid out on the chess- 
board plan, with streets, the chief about 100 feet wide, intersecting 
dt right angles. Collins Street, paved with asphalt and planted 
with trees, is one of imposing architecture, being lined on each 
side by tall, massive, and ornate buildings, clu’efly banks, offices, 
warehouses, shops and hotels. Bourke .Street corresponds to the 
London Strand, contiining the chief theatres and music-halls and 
many shops; it is, ht)wcver, three times as wide and four times as 
long as the famous thoroughfare of the w^orld’s chief city. 

The Protest.int Cathedral, ill placed among warehouses that 
hem it in on every side, is a fine specimen of Middle Pointed 
Cothic, 246 feet long, and 93 feet wide, having two towers each 
T27 feet high, and a central tow'er 40 feet square, with a spire 
rising to 260 feet. The Congregational Church is a fine adaj)ta- 
tion, in jiarti -coloured brick, of the Romanesejue style, anti the 
Scots Church, the architectural gem of Collins Street, is a good 
stone specimen of Itarly linglish, with a graceful spire above 
200 fed in height. It is due, in a large measure, to the admirable 
energy, skill, and integrity of Melbourne’s municipal rulers, that 
a town wdiose streets, about sixty )ears ago, w'ere mere bush- 
tracks, has been transformed into a place w'hose thoroughfares 
are as well paved, lighted, and watched, as those of London, 
Paris, or Vienna. This great Australasian capital also owes much 
to the munificence of leading citizens. The Ormond (Presbyterian) 
College, one of the finest educational structures south of the 
ecpiator, was erected at the expense of Mr. Francis Ormond, a 
native of Aberdeen, who went out to \’icUmia at an early age, 
and became a successful squatter, and a member of the Legislative 
^ ouncil. The charge thus incurred amounted to .1^40,000, in 
addition to .^2500 paid to the endow^ment fund. Mr. Ormond 
'vas .also largely instrumental in founding the W^orking-Men’s 
College, which has been vastly successful in technical education, 
^nd had, in 1889, 2000 names on the roW ot students, lieforehis 
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death in the above year, the same benefactor endowed a chair 
of music in Melbourne University, at the cost of £ 20 , 000 , and 
by his will and codicils bequeathed ^40,000, in amounts of ;i^5ooo 
for each, to eight Melbourne Asylums and Hospitals for the sick, 
orphans, deaf anti dumb, blind, sailors, and sick children; ^^40,000 
to the Ormond College, £ 10,000 to the W’orking-Men’s College, 
;^20,ooo, in four sums of ^^5000, to as many hospitals and asylums 
at Geelong and liallarat; and .some thousands more to various 
religious and educational institutions. The Wilson Hall, a notable 1 
adjunct of Melbourne University, was erected, at the cost of 
nearly ;iiJ^40,ooo, by .Sir .Samuel Wilson, a native of Ireland, who 
became a miner at the Victorian gold-diggings in 1852, and then 
a successful sheep-farmer, and a member of the Legislative Council 
He returned to Lngland, sat for some yoars in the House of 
Commons, and became tenant of Hughenden Manor, famous as 
the residence of Lord Heaconsfield. 

Returning now to the architectural adornments of Melbourne, 
we note the Town Hall, completed in 1870, of mingled Classic 
and Renaissance style, with a grand double front at the corner 
of Collins Street, a mansard roof, a clock tower 140 feet in height, 
and a hall 1 74 feet long, 74 feet wide, and 63 feet high, furnished 
with a fine organ — the whole structure having cost above £ 100 , 000 . 
The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick has a noble site 
on the crown of a hill, and is a splendid triple-.spired .structure 
in Geometrical Decorated English Gothic, the central tower and 
spire rising to a height of 330 feet. Inside the walls, the building 
is 345 feet long, with transejjts of t6o feet, and a height of 92 feet 
to the ridge of the main roof. The Hou.sc.s of Parliament form 
one of the most magnificent buildings in Australasia, in the Roman- 
Doric style, covering an area near!)’ 320 feet square, and completed 
in 1891 at the cost of about a million sterling. The Exhibition 
Building, in the Carlton (lardens, and the Greneral Post Office 
are conspicuous among the public buildings. I'he noble public 
library has been already mentioned, and on the same “reserve”, 
or public domain, are the national art gallery and the technological 
museum. All three institutions, governed by a body of trustees, 
are well supported by a state endowment. Among the open 
spaces for health and recreation are the beautiful Fitzroy Gardens 
{64 acres); Yarra Park, the scene of cricket and other athletic 
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sports; the Friendly Societies Gardens; the Royal Park (between 
200 and 300 acres), which includes the Zoological Gardens of 50 
acres; Studley Park (300 acres); and Kew Park (396 acres). 
Albert l*ark, of 570 acres, contains an extensive natural lagoon, 
deepened and widened for boating and yachting, and has grounds 
for cricket, football, polo, and lacrosse. This resort, in the southern 
suburbs, contains the “ Rotten Row” of Melbourne, for the drives 
of fashionable folk, and is the most valuable of the numerous 
“lungs” of the capital. The Hotanical Gardens, of about 100 
acres, beautifully formed by nature with undulations of the ground, 
have a valley containing a lake of 8 acres, and display very beau- 
tiful, varied, and valuable specimens of native and foreign flora, 
(iovernment House, of no special architectural merit, is nobly 
placed on a hill commanding views that embrace the city and 
suburbs. Port Phillip Bay, and a horizon mostly of mountain ranges. 
Such is some account of the great metropolis of Victoria, a city of 
public jjalaces and superb warehouses, shops, and private mansions; 
ri(h in institutions of commerce, charity, education and art; 
abreast of tlie old great cities of the world in all characteristics of 
civilization; all developed in the si)ace of sixty years from a little 
tow'nshi[* on the banks of the Yarra, a settlement which had the 
name of “ Beargrass ”, and consisted of only thirteen buildings, 
three composed of weather-board, two of slate, and eight huts put 
togc'ther of turf, 

Victoria posses-ses a larger number of towns worthy of the name 
than any other Australian colony, and this is a special feature of 
Victorian social and political life. Of late years, however, the 
growth of provincial towns has been somewhat arrested, and the 
population has become more and more concentrated in and near 
Melbourne, Cic/ou_^, 45 miles south-west of the capital, has about 
25,000 i)eople, and is beautifulK jdaced in a natural amphitheatre 
rising from the edge of Corio Bay, being girt on the landward side 
'vith a zone of bowery suburbs composdl of pretty villages and 
cottages amidst flowers and shrubs, while the higher ground .shows 
niany hand.some mansions, the Scotch College, the Roman Catholic 
Orphanage, and the Convent of St. Augustine. The place is one 
f>f the prettiest in the colony, on the south side of the bay, which, 
curves round with picturesque outline into the miniature capes 
l^oint Lillias and Point Henry on the north and south of the 
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entrance from Port Phillip. The broad streets leading to the 
water slope down from south to north, intersected by equally 
spacious thoroughfares running east and west. 'I'he public edifices 
are numerous and often handsome. A tree-planted esplanade 
connects the town with the botanical gardens of 1 20 acres, situated 
on a promontory and containing the largest and finest fernery m 
Australia. Cathedral-like in shape, height, and size, being cruci- 
form, with three aisles, the structure has, beneath its central dome, 
a fountain springing from rock-work adorned with ferns, and > 
having its encircling rim jewelled with water-lilies. The columns 
supporting the arched roof are entwined with creepers. There 
are two other public parks, and Jeffery’s (iarden, at Newtown, 
in the outskirts, has a noble collection of roses in 400 varietie.s. 
The town is famous in Australia for its woollen manufactures, 
and promised, in early days, to become llie capital of the colony, 
but railway extension carried traffic past the place, and it is now 
rather notable for peace and beauty than for commercial activity. 
Just inside the entrance to Port Phillip, the little town of Qiu'cns- 
cliff, on the peninsula to the south of Geelong Harbour, is a 
favourite summer resort of Melbourne people in the hot season 
from November to April. One of its charms is the view afforded 
of the large ships that pass in and out of the gateway of the colony 
to the number of over two h’undred in a week, about sixty of which 
are noble steamers of the P. and ()., the ( )ricnt, the Messageries, 
and the Norddeutscher lines, the rest lieing steamers trading to 
^d from Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart, and New Zealand, vessels 
^arcely less splendid in appearance and size. The spectacle is 
completed by grand sailing-ships built at (Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
as they pass in heavy-laden with merchandise. The entrance to 
Port Phillip is guarded by heavy guns at Queensclifif and at Point 
Nepean on the opposite shore. 

About 160 miles westwards from Melbourne by rail is JVarr- 
namdool, on the coast, a town of 7000 peopk'. much sought by 
invalids for its mild climate and wholesome air. A great trade 
is carried on in potatoes, grown in this district to great advantage, 
and a few miles off lie the chief dairy-farm and cheese-factory 
»of Victoria. There are several large public parks, botanical 
gardens, a fine race-course, and excellent sea-bathing. Ballarat, 
containing about 45,000 people, lies 100 miles by railway north- 
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west of Melbourne, and is the secontl largest town in the colony. 
Situated on the most important gold-field, a great railway-centre, 
and an important station on the main line to Adelaide, the place 
has the advantages of a bracing and healthy climate, fine forests 
near at hand, and a fertile soil all around. The town soon became 
self-supporting, and now contains large flour-mills, breweries, and 
woollen factories, with some of the grcjitest iron-foundries and 
engineering works in the colony, one of which has sent out about 
250 locomotives, now at work on the State railways. The streets 
are worthy of the importance of the city. The noble boulevard 
called Sturt Street, one of the finest in the southern hemisphere, 
has a double avenue of trees in the centre, with well-kept roads 
between them and the footways. The public buildings are fine, 
and the streets are lit with electric lamps; the drainage and w’ater- 
supply are excellent. Great skill and liberality have been used 
in laying out the city of gold. It covers so large an area in 
proportion to population that every little house, save in the chief 
ljusiness streets, has its acre or half-acre of ground, with garden 
in front and rear. I'he thoroughfares display pines from Los 
Angeles, in California, and from the Caucasus, along with British 
oaks and elms and limes, and the tall factory-chimneys and the 
shafts of mines are intermingled with cedars of Lebanon, deodars 
or Himalayan cedars, stately eucalypti, the; arbutus, the acacia, 
and the blackthorn. Among the many places of worship are 
the grand Gothic R. C. Cathedral, St. Patrick’s; St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, a very fine structure; the Wesleyan Church,* 
and the noble Anglican Cathe<lral. The city is “ Ballarat West’*? 
Ballarat Last is a separ.itc Iwrough, a fine spacious place like 
its neighbour, with flourishing factories. A mile to the north 
of Ballarat city is the beautiful Lake Wendouree, 600 acres in 
extent, a sheet of water created by human skill and labour out of 
a mere reedy swamp. Studded with wooded islands, surrounded 
by a carriage-drive, well stocked with native and foreign fish, 
frequented by wild-fowl, and furnished with several steamers and 
hundreds of sailing and rowing boats, plying for hire, the lake 
a charming summer-resort, with botanic gardens and the, orna- 
niental forest close at hand. Not far away from Ballarat, to the 
^orth, are the active gold-working towns of Crcswick and Cltmes. 
^^atyborovgk, about 800 feet above sea-level, at 140 miles from 
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the capital by way of Ballarat, is another prosperous gold-mining 
centre among reefs of quartz, and contains a population of about 
6000, with tlirice that number in the district. 

In the Central District we find Aloiint Macedon, a spur of the 
Great Dividing Range, here about 3300 feet in height This 
region, having a cool night- temperature at the hottest season, 
and an endless variety of romantic scenery, is a place of summer 
residence for many wealthy Melbourne citizens. The southern 
slopes of the mountain are dotted with villas commanding noble 
prospects. Vaylesford, about 2000 feet above sea-level, .surrounded 
by fine mountain scenery, has valuable mineral springs, and 
botanic.il gardens occupying an unique position on the summit 
of Wombat Hill, a round isolated mountain of rich chocolate soil, 
2300 feet high, planted with groves of pine, cedar, laurel, juniper, 
and other trees, so placed as to leave the visitor’s view to range 
over a most extensive prospect of ridge after ridge of hills in 
every direction, resembling the billows of an ocean solidified 
amidst a raging storm. Between the long wa\’e$ arc seen green 
plains and fertile bottom-lands under tillage. The gardens and 
orchards of this volcanic soil are rich in all the English fruits, and 
send to the Melbourne markets large supi)lies of strawberries, 
raspberries, black currants and other produce. The third town 
of the colony in ])opulation is Ih'udi^o, about 100 miles by 
railway north of Melbourne, and containing 41,000 inhabitants. 
The place lies on the upper part of Bendigo Creek and its 
tributaries, in one of the earliest and mo.st famous gold-fields. The 
region contains about 300 well-defined auriferous reefs, and having 
a gold-bearing area of 1100 square miles, it has produced, from 
only a few thousand acres of the whole surface, about 70 million 
pounds’ worth of the metal, won from shafts oftwhich some descend 
more than 2000 feet. I'he city has 100 rnSles of tree-planted 
streets, beautiful gardens (Rosalind Park) of 00 acres, fine public 
buildings, 30 churches and chapels, and great industries in iron, 
brewing, tanning, pottery, bricks and tiles, and carriage-building. 
The place is the same as the “ Bendigo " of early gold-digging 
days. ^ The Eastern District has the heaviest rainfall and some of 
the grandest mountain-scenery, with sylvan solitudes of exquisite 
charm in their solemn cloisters of columnar trees, beneath whose 
long-drawn aisles of verdure are avenues of trfee-ferns overarching 
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icc-cold streamlets with their feathery fronds. Many settlements 
of wood-cutters and of tillers of the soil are seen by the railway 
traveller in this country, but there are no large towns. Beechworth, 
Jlfan\/ield, and Walhalla are centres of important mining-districts, 
hmoa of a pastoral region. 


CHAPTER Yll. 

SOLIII AUSIRAUA 1I1SI()K\, GiO(.KA111\, Imustriis, 

Si viisiiis, Io\\\s 
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It was in December, iSoo, that Lieutenant Grant, of the 
Lady Nelson, was the fast Puropean, so far as is known, to see 
any part of the southern coast ol w'hat is now South Australia. 
He sighted Cape Northuinbt iland, on a voyage to Tasmania, 
guiding his couise by information furnished by blinders. In 1802, 
a<5 we have seen,' Flinders exploied the southern coast of the 
island-continent, carefully examining Spencer’s and St. Vincent 
Gulfs, and meeting, in Phuountir Bay, the French expedition 
undiT Baiidin already referred to. Several names on the map, 
between Encounter Bay and Cajie Northumberland, as Lacepede 
and Rivoli Bays, and Capes Bernouilli and Buffon, are the 
memorials of F'rench discovery in this quarter. Franklin Harbour,* 
on the west coast of Spencer’s Gulf, commemorates one of Flinders’ 
midshipmen, afterwards the famous Arctic voyager Sir John 
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Franklin. Kangaroo Island was much visited, in those early 
days, by whaling and sealing ships, and the first white settlers 
in South Australia were seamen who deserted from these vessels. 
The explorations made by Captain Sturt at a later time have been 
recorded, and we come, in 1836, to the first colonization of the 
territory which enjoys the distinction of having never received 
any convict-immigrants. The discoveries made by Sturt had 
attracted much attention in England among people who desired 
to see a colony founded in Australia independent of New South 
Wales, and on a different principle from that which had prevailed, 
of granting large blocks of land to settlers who had no means of 
cultivating great holdings or of stocking extensive pastoral areas, 
and paying for the needful labour. The South Australian Land 
and Colonization Company received from the home government 
the control of all the lands in the colony, on condition of sale to 
settlers at not less than i2.v. per acre, a price afterwards increased 
to 20s. Under the “Wakefield sj'stem” adopted by the company, 
the proceeds of sales, divided into the “ Immigration Moiety” and 
the “Crown Moiety”, were to be devoted to the importation of 
young men and women as farm-labourers and servants, in the pay 
of the wealthier colonists, and to the construction of ro.ads, bridges, 
and other public works. Nothing is more dreary than the details 
of the Ifijilure of flattering schemes. 'I'he Wakefield system broke 
down simply becau.se the ladies and gentlemen who went out from 
England as owners of estates and employers of labimr shrank from 
the trouble and hardships involved in developing the resources of 
a new country, and, clustering in the little capital, instead of going 
forth upon the land, began to speculate and gamble in town-lots. 
It was on December 28th, 1836, that Captain Hindmarsh, the first 
Governor, proclaimed the establishment of the colony of South 
Australia, at the spot, on the shore of Holdfast Bay, where the 
town of Glenelg now stands. On that midsuminer’s day, under 
the shade of the historic “ old gum-tree ”, about half a mile from 
the beach, the royal proclamation was read in presence of about 
200 .settlers, the Union Jack was hoisted, the guns of H. M. S. 
Buffalq, at anchor in the bay, were fired, a party of marines shot 
' off a musket-volley, and rounds of cheers were given, followed by 
a cold luncheon spread under the trees, with patriotic toasts and 
^‘God save the King". The site of a town was afterwards marked 
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out near the foot of the Mount Lofty range of hills, and Adelaide, 
named from the very popular wife of the reigning sovereign, began 
to exist. 

The first trouble came from the dual system of government, 
quarrels having arisen between Mr. Fisher, the Resident Com- 
missioner for Crown Lands, and Captain Hindmarsh, a naval 
veteran who had served under Nelson at the Nile and Trafalgar. 
In October 1838, Mr. Fisher was superseded, and the Governor 
was recalled to England, and succeeded by Colonel Gawler, a man 
whose service included the leadership of a “forlorn hope" at 
Badajoz, and the command of a company at Waterloo. Gawler 
was a resolute and adventurous man who did his utmost to cope 
with the difficulties which confronted him on his arrival in the 
colony. A considerable number of emigrants from England, who 
had come out in expectation of employment which was not provided, 
were face to face with starvation in a country where no food was 
being produced from the soil, and the [jrice of imported provisions 
had increased fourfold. The Governor took energetic measures. 
After settling the land-lots, and putting the owners on them, 
according to the terms of sale, he found employment for the 
destitute among the 6000 inhabitants of the struggling colony in 
a series of government works. A good road was made between 
Adelaide and its j)ort, wharves w’erc formed, and mucjjJijSOf the 
miasmatic swamp was drained. A Government House, Custom- 
house, hospital, barracks, jail, warehouses, and other buildings, in 
substantial style, arose, and most of the Governor’s private fortune 
was expended in the p<iyment of wages. In spite of the arrange- 
ment that the colony should be self-supporting, Gawler persuaded 
merchants in England to send out provisions and clothing for the 
poorest colonists, making payment in drafts on the British Treasury 
to the amount of above 50,000. Of this amount, nearly half 
was repudiated by the authorities at home, and when the merchants 
pre.ssed for payment, the colony was declared insolvent, with 
liabilities to the amount of £^ 00 , 000 . In May, 1841, the Colonial 
Secretary removed Colonel Gawler from his post. He left the 
colony with a population of 12,000, and with a prospect of ^better 
days in the fact that 2500 acres were under tillage, and 200,000* 
£>heep on the pasture lands. The sheep had been introduced by 
enterprising young squatters of New South Wales, who had driven 
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their flocks overland in defiance of the then somewhat numerous 
blacks and of the toilsome journey. The difficulties of the colony’s 
position were removed under Gawlcr’s successor, Captain George 
Grey, the distinguished colonial ruler already seen in these pages. 

In the course of three years, the new ruler, by unflinching 
economy, reduced the annual expenditure from over £ 1 00,000 to 
about one-third of that amount. He opened up the rural districts 
by making roads, and persuaded the poorer settlers to take employ- 
ment with the farmers and squatters who were now developing the 
resources of a fertile country. As a resolute opponent of the 
aristocratic Wakefield system, he enabled people to bceome pos- 
sessed of land at very moderate prices, so that in 1 843 about 20,000 
acres were under tillage, the greater part being devoted to wheat, 
and, before he left the colony in 18.^5, the settlers were not only 
supplying the wants of South Australia, but were exporting 200,000 
bushels of corn at cheap rales lo the neighbouring colonies, and 
had then a surplus of 150.000 bushels which they could neither 
sell nor use. Rarely indeed has so rapid a development of a new 
country’s natural wealth, or so sudilcn an accession of prosperity, 
been witnessed in colonial history. The colony had then above 
30,000 acres under crop, and the settlers possessed 30,t)00 horned 
cattle, 2150 horses, and 450,000 sheep. The future of the colony 
was further assured in the discovery of copper at Kajmnda, about 
40 miles north-east of Adelaide, in 1842, by a man named Dutton, 
overseer to Captain Bagot, a squatter. In searching for some 
sheep which had strayed into the bush, Dutton observed a bright 
green rock jutting from the earth, and, having broken off a small 
piece, he took it to his employer. The specimen proved to be 
malachite, containing copper in combination with water and carbonic 
dioxide. The wily pair kept a quiet tongue, and then, as partners 
in the venture, bought eighty acres of apparently worthless land 
for as many pounds, and started copper-mining with a first year’s 
yield worth ,^4000, a second year’s of ;^io,ooo, and a continued 
jirosperity which enabled each to make a handsome fortune, and 
then sell the property to an English company. Another discovery, 
made jn 1845, caused copper to become, for many years, to South 
• Australia, what gold was to her neighbour Victoria. At a spot about 
100 miles north of Adelaide, a shejdierd named Pickitt found some 
very rich specimens of copper ore. I n great haste, when the news 
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arrived, a company was formed in Adelaide. Ten thousand acres 
were purchased at the place, called by the natives Durra Hurra; the 
first shot, fired on September 29th, blasted away a mass of rich ore, 
and in six years’ time 80,000 tons were shipped to England, yielding 
a profit of about ;^440,ooo. The gold rush to Victoria caused a 
stopjMge of the working for a time, but it was afterwards resumed, 
and the famous mine, until the supposed exhaustion of the lodes, 
and the cessation of work, in 1877, furnished ore to the total value 
of five millions sterling. I'he dividends, for several years after the 
first working of the mine, reached 800 per cent ])er annum on the 
shareholders (uitlay. '1 he effect o( this great mineral discovery 
upon the lc»rtunes of the colony was immediate and striking. The 
lonely Hurra Hurra moorland Ix-caine a scene bustling with miners 
brought from Cornwall, noisy with the sounds of engines, jjumps, 
and forges. Acr<‘S of land were covered with the ci'inpany’s ware- 
houses and offices, and behinti the.se were seen huge mounds of 
blue, green, and dark-red ores of copper, 'I'he roads were being 
ever worn by the passage of hundreds of teams, each consisting of 
eight bullock.s, drawing the wagons that conveyed the ore for ship- 
ment. In order to comph'te the subject of mineral wealth in .South 
Australia, we may note the great discovery of copper made, in 18C0 
on sheep-stations at the head of Yorke Peninsula, near the eastern 
shore of .Spencer Gulf. Nc'ar Wallaroo, about 120 miles north- 
ivest of Adelaide, and, in iSOi, at -Moonta, a few miles nearer to 
the capital, ore was di.scovered which proved so abundant that a 
whole generation has passed away without any signs of exhaustion. 
In 1889 Uie yearly profit of the Wallaroo mines had reached nearly 
;^40,ooo, and the Moonta mine.s, in amount of ore, far exceeded 
the yield at Wallaroo. 

With the arrival of Grey as Giovernor, the rule of the Com- 
mis.sioner.s came to an end, and South Australia was, for a time, a 
“ Crown colony ”, The public debt was provided for by a loan, and 
the new ruler administered affairs with the firmness, ability, and 
Courage which were conspicuous in his character. P'xpenses were, 
as already noted, severely retrenched, new taxes were imi)osed, and 
all opposition was borne down by his overmastering will., 'I'he 
revival of business caused by^the growth of the agricultural,* 
pastoral, and mining industries brought many thousands of immi- 
grants; wages rose, commerce .grew, and the prosperity of the 
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colony was established on a firm basis. Grey’s successor, Colonel 
Robe, an officer of the old school, upright, kind-hearted, and 
hospitable, but obstinately adhering to antic^uated methods, annoyed 
the colonists by attempts to impose a royalty on minerals, and to 
subsidize the various religious bodies, a policy contrary to the 
principles on which the colony was founded. He was recalled in 
1848, and succeeded by Sir Henry Young, son of a Governor of 
Prince Edward Island. The new Governor was a man of great 
vigour combined with moderation, and earnestly strove to promote 
the benefit of the colonists, having already gained experience as 
an official in the West Indies, and as Lieutenant-Governor in the 
eastern province at the Cape. His period of office in South 
Australia, from August, 1848 to December, 1854, was one of 
importance in various ways. By 1850 the population numbered 
63,000; the sheep were over three-quarters of a million; about 
65,000 acres of land were tilled; and the exports were approaching 
half a million in annual value. In the following year, a serious 
check to prosperity came with the rush to the Victorian gold- 
diggings. Business almost collapsed for lack of labour. The 
streets of Adelaide were deserted, and in the rural districts whole 
villages were left without other dwellers than women and children. 
All kinds of securities swiftly declined in value, and a financial 
crisis had arrived, when the Governor took the bold step of causing 
the now partially elective Legislative Council to pass an Act 
making gold by weight, in the form of small stamped ingots, a 
legal tender at the fixed standard-value of 12s. per ounce. 
The banks were thus enabled to meet their engagements at a time 
when the rush to the gold-fields had carried off nearly all the coin- 
age of the country. At the same time, an efficient armed escort 
for the rough ^old obtained at the mines was provided on the 
overland route from Victoria, where gold was worth only about 
;^2, 15^. per ounce. Many of the diggers preferred to send away 
their gold by this route rather than to Melbourne, and South 
Australia thus enjoyed some of the advantages of a gold-producing 
country. The higher price of gold in the colony also induced 
many pf the fortunate diggers to invest their surplus earnings in 
South Australian land, and to become farmers when they were 
tired of mining. When the first excitement had abated, and large 
numbers of the .South Australians returned to their former avoca- 
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tions, the colony benefited much by the market opened for its 
wheat and flour among the vast crowds on the Victorian gold-fields, 
and the former prosperous state of affairs was resumed with rapid 
augmentation. 

On the transference of Governor Young to Tasmania, rule was 
assumed by Sir Richard MacDonnell, son of the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. He became a member first of the Irish, then of 
the English bar, Chief-justice at the Gambia, and then Governor in 
succession of that colony, and of St. Lucia and of St. Vincent, in 
the West Indies. For nearly seven years he held power in South 
Australia, from June, 1855 to March, 1862, and one of his first 
important duties was that of inaugurating the " responsible govern- 
ment”, with full representative institutions, which superseded the 
Legislature composed of 8 nominee and 16 elective members. At 
the time (October, 1856) when a democratic form of government 
came into openitiou, the population just exceeded 100,000, who 
were thus, with admirable reliance upon their loyalty, prudence, 
:ind intelligence, placed in control of a region amounting, before 
the annexation of the Northern Territory, to about 300 millions 
of acres, or above nine times the area of Itngland. The city of 
Adelaide had its corporation, set aside by Governor Grey, revived, 
and district-councils for local government were established through- 
out the settled territory, under the general control of the ratepayers. 
MacDonnell proved himself to be an energetic, liberal-minded, and 
popular ruler. During his term of office the first railways of the 
colony, from Adelaide to the port, and the lines to Gawler and 
Kapunda, were opened, and telegraphy was introduced by the 
energetic and able “Astronomer and Superintendent of Telegraphs 
for South Australia", Mr. Charles Todd, F.R.S., a native of 
London, and for some time an assistant at the dJbservatories of 
Greenwich and Cambridge, whom we shall see again in these 
pages. In 1858 came the great reform involved in Torrens' Real 
Property Act, already described in connection- with New South 
Wales. To this period also belong the explorations, narrated in 
another section, of McDouall Stuart and Major Warburton. 

One of the most popular of all Governors of South Australia 

was Sir Dominic Daly, a native of Galway, who had acquired great 

colonial expefience as a high official (Secretary, Member of 

Council, and Lieutenant-Governor) in Canada and the West Indies, 
vot. VI lai 
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He was the only Roman Catholic that ever held office, and enjoyed 
universal esteem from his assumption of power in March, 1862, 
until his» lamented death six years later. During tins period of 
great progress the vast region once called Alexandra Land, now 
known as the Northern Territory, was added, extending the colony 
to the sea on the north; Port I)arwin or Palmerston became the 
capital of the new region thus annexed in 1864. In P'ebruary, 1869, 
a new tiovernor arrived in Sir James Fergusson.an Ayrshire baronet, 
educated at Rugby and at Oxford, an Inkerman hero, long M.P. 
for his native county, and an U nder-.Secrctary (India and Home 
Department) in the ministries of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 
During his term of office, ending in P'ebruary, 1873, the continent 
of Australia was placed in swift communication with the mother- 
country and the whole of the civilized world by that great engin- 
eering work, th(‘ o\ erland-telegraph. In 1870 Mr. Charles Todd 
was appointed Postmaster-General, and the work of constructing 
the trans-continental line of wires was forthwith taken in hand. The 
British-Australian 'Felegrapli Company had offered to lay a sub- 
marine cable from Singapore to Port Darwnn (Palmerston), on 
the northern coast, 1975 miles distant from Adelaide, along a route 
of which much had been traver.sed by McDouall Stuart in his 
explorations. More than 800 miles, however, had never been seen 
by any white man when the survey for the overland line was made. 
Much of the country was destitute of trees for making telegraph- 
poles, and in this region 19,000 iron posts, carted through rocky 
deserts and over sand-hills, were used. Mr. Todd divided the whole 
length into three sections, taking the central portion into his own 
hands, and intrusting the two others to contractors. The central 
and southern portions were, with wonderful energy, soon completed, 
but the northern section caused much difficulty and delay. The 
horses died, provisions failed, and the enterprise at first collapsed 
in that quarter. The Government then sent a fresh expedition to 
the north. Wells were dug at intervals along the route, and great 
teams of bullocks were employed to carry the needful provisions 
and materials to the different working-stations, but this attempt also 
failed, and when the day arrived, January 1st, 1872, on which the 
South* Australian authorities had undertaken to have their work 
completed, there were no wires to meet the cable alrtody laid to 
Port Darwin. Action for damages was threatened by the Com- 
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pany, and Mr. Todd went in person to superintend the third and 
successful attempt. On Auj^ust 22nd the wires met at Central 
Mount Stuart, and the Postmaster-C/cneral, seated on the ground, 
and working a pocket-instrument, received messages of congratula- 
tion from the Governor, the foreign consuls, and friends in the other 
colonies. A flaw in the submarine cable prevented communication 
with England until October, but on the second day of that month, 
the Lord-mayor of London, standing at one end of the line, sent his 
hearty congratulations through 13,500 miles of wire to the Mayor 
of Adelaide, who conversed with him from the other extremity. The 
whole grand work had occupied 28 months. 'I'aking Melbourne as 
the starting-point in Australia, we w'ill see how that city talks to 
London by a route of 1 3,695 miles, of which 4408 miles are land- 
lines, and 9287 miles consist of cables. Repeated at the many 
points now stated, the message goes from Melbourne to Mount 
tiambier, a corporate town and railway-station in the south-east of 
South Australia, 300 miles from the capital of Victoria. Thence it 
IS flashed in succe.ssion to Adelaide (270 miles); to Port Augusta 
(eastern shore of Spencer Gulf, 200 miles); to Alice Springs (in 
the Northern Territory, 1036 miles); to Port Darwin (898 miles); 
to Hanyuwangi (ea.st coast of Jav.'i, T150 miles); to Batavia (north- 
west coast of Java, 480 miles); to Singapore, 553; to Penang, 399; 
to Madnis, 1280; to Bombay, 650; to Aden, 1662; Suez, 1346; 
Alexandria, 224: Malta, 828; Gibraltar, 1008; l-'almouth, 1061, 
and from Falmouth to London, 350 miles. In order to deal finally 
with Mr. Todd’s achievements, we record here that in 1877 a tele- 
graph-line of 980 miles, through very difficult country, along the 
barren coast on which we saw that Eyre so nearly perished, was 
completed from Adelaide to Perth, in Western Australia. 

From 1873 to 1877 the Governor of South Australia was Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, a man of abundant experience as a high official 
and ruler in the West Indies, Newfoundland, and British Columbia. 
His term of office was marked by a spirited policy in public works, 
the construction and improvement of roads, railways, tramways, 
telegraphs, and harbours, involving a heavy outlay met by substantial 
fiscal returns. In 1876, the population of the colony had grown to 
about 226,000, while the imports exceeded millions sterling, ' 
and the exj^orts were above 4^ millions. Between 1 873 and 1 880, 
the railways were extended from 200 miles to nearly 700 open for 
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traffic, with 320 miles in course of construction. From October, 
1877, to February, 1883, the post of Governor was held by Major- 
General Sir William Jervois, an officer of Royal Engineers who 
had served with much ability and distinction at the Cape; as 
Inspector-General of Fortifications on the War Office staff in 
London; as secretary to Committees and Commissions on national 
defence; in fortification-work in England, Alderney, Malta, Gib- 
raltar, the Canadian Dominion, llermuda, India, and Burma, and as 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. The selection of such a man 
for high office in Australasia was due to the fact that the subject 
of colonial defences was then one of anxious consideration with 
the authorities at home. The work of Sir William jervois in South 
Australia, and elsewhere in the southern hemisphere, in this respect, 
will be referred to in a coming chapter of this record. Under the 
able administration of this popular Governor great general advance 
was made, and, in particular, a new system of national primary 
education was established. Jervois’ successor, .Sir William C. F. 
Robinson, who held office from February, 1883, to March, 1889, 
was a younger brother of that veteran Colonial ruler, .Sir Hercules 
Robinson, under whom he served in the West Indies and at Hong 
Kong, afterwards holding many colonial ruling appointments in 
the west and east of the Empire, as well as the Governorship 
of Western Australia from 1874 to 1877 and from 1880 to 1883. 
This very able and experienced (iovernor was most energetic 
and successful in his si.x-years’ rule of .South Australia. Much 
advance was made with public works of lasting benefit to the 
country, and schemes for the storage of w'ater, irrigation, sanitation, 
and forestry were started. During the year 1887 alone, 900,000 
trees were planted by the Government. In i886j the Jubilee of 
the colony was to be celebrated b) the opening, at Adelaide, of an 
International Exhibition. 'I’he time of this intended celebration 
proved to be one of great financial depression in the colony. 
Harvests had failed for lack of rain, and much stock died under 
the same drought. Prices of produce had fallen; mines were 
closed; and there was a great reaction from rash speculations in 
land. The Commercial Bank failed ; joint-stock companies collapsed 
' Parliament had passed the Bill for the expen.ses of the Exhibition 
when this disastrous state of affairs arose, and, under the influence 
of panic, the measure was repealed. The scheme was, howevte*. 
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speedily revived when private liberality created a guarantee fund 
for the charges of the Exhibition, which was postponed until the 
following year. At the Jubilee celebrations held in December, 
1886, there were persons present who could remember the site of 
the city of Adelaide as covered with trees. Fifty years had passed 
away and a population, risen in numbers from one or two hundred 
to above 300,000 was in possession of a territory containing 2*^ 
million acres under corn-crops; great mineral resources; millions of 
sheep, hundreds of thousands of horned cattle and horses, and having 
annual imports and exports respectively, in 18S6, of n<*arly five and 
about millions sterling. The sand-tracks, with their bog-holes, 
had become good high-roads, and the post-cart and buUock-drag 
were now set aside, on the main lines of communication, for 2000 
miles of railway, with 10,000 miles of telegraph-wires. Another 
jubilee was close at hand. The yi'ar 1887 brought a revival of 
prosperity. An early and abundant rainfall cheered the hearts of 
the agriculturists and sheep-farmers. On June 20th and 21st, 
Queen Victoria’s completion of the fiftieth year of her reign was 
made the occasion of great rejoicings throughout the colony, and at 
the very hour when, on June 2i.st, the Royal jirocession was on its 
way to Westminster Abbey, the Governor opened the Adelaide 
Exhibition, which became a great success for variety, extent, and 
beautiful display, and did much to draw attention to the resources 
of the colony. In i88g. Sir William Robinson was succeeded by 
the Earl of Kintore, a Scottish noble of ancient lineage, educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, who had been a lord- 
in-waiting to the Queen and captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
Under his rule the colony continued to prosper. In October, 
1895, the l^arl was succeeded as Governor by .Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart, K.C.M.G. 

The boundaries of South .■Australia are shown by the map. 
The country would be more fitly styled “Central’ or “Mid" 
Australia, since the annexation to South Australia proper, by 
Fetters Patent in 1863, of the Northern Territory, extended the 
bounds from the 26th parallel of south latitude to the sea on 
the north coast of Australia, and raised the area of the qolony 
from about 300,000 to over 900,000 square miles. It thus 
stretches over 27 degrees of latitude, more than a third lying 
within the tropics. The population, in 1897, was 355,000, all in 
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South Australia ])roper, except about 5000. Of the above, about 
182,000 were males. Between 1881 and 1891 the aborigines 
decreased in number from over 6000, in settled districts, to about 
one-half; in the latter year, there Avere nearly 4000 adult Chinese, 
almost wholly in the Northern Territory, riic increase of popu- 
lation, from about 280,000 in iSSi, is chiefly due to a great excess 
of births over death.s, the immigration by sea only .slightly exceed- 
ing the emigration by the same route. In j>oint of religious 
profession, the census of 1891 shoved ne.irly 90,000 adherents 
of the Anglican Church, under the sjjiritual charge of the Bishop 
of Adelaide, holder of a s('e endowed by the munificence of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts- 7,000 Rcunan Catholics, under the 
Archbisho]^ of Adelaide and the Bishop of Port Augusta; z]9,ooo 
Wesleyans: over 23,000 Lutherans ((lerman colonists); 18,000 
Presbyterians; i 7,500 Baptists; 1 1,000 INL'thodists; nearly 16,000 
Bible Christians; nearly 1 2,000 Congregationalists or Independents, 
and about 850 Jews. It will be seen that .South Australia is 
remarkable for variety in religious bc'lief. All forms of religion 
are on a level before the law, no State aid being given to any 
sect. With many varieties of rainfall and temperature in so vast 
an area, the climate of the settled jiortion, the south-east of 
the colony, is healthy in spite of great summer heat, and may be 
compared to that of central Italy and .Sicily; the average rainfall 
at Adelaide is 21 inches, with much variation from year to year. 
There are no rivers of any importance in the south except the 
Murray, and the country is not well watered in comparison with 
Victoria and New South Wales. 

The southern coast-line, from the frontier of Victoria to Western 
Australia, is broken, in its extent of about 2000 miles, westwards 
by the Great Australian Bight and by Streaky and other bays; 
in the east, by the two large gulfs, .Spencer’s and .St. Vincent, 
and by the two peninsulas Kyria (Lyre’s Peninsula) and Yorke. 
The estuary of the Murray and Encounter Bay lie further east 
again, with a projection ending in Cape Jervis. The coast is, 
in general, high and rocky, but in some jdaces low and swampyi 
as on, the shore of Encounter Bay, where a narrow lagoon,called 
Coorong Lake runs south-east, from near the Murray mouth, 
parallel with the coast for 100 miles. 7 'he islands both in the 
south and on the coast of the Northern Territory, with the cilltst- 
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line of the latter region, need no mention beyond a reference to 
the map. We turn to some account of the interior, with a 
description of the towns. 

From Cape Jervis, at the southern extremity of St. Vincent 
Gulf, mountain ranges run almost due north for 200 miles, with 
their culminating point in Mount Lofty, near Adelaide, 2334 feet 
above sea-level. I'he system consists ol parallel chains, with wide 
grassy valleys and fertile plains, the hills being clothed with 
splendid varieties of cucalyj)tus. I’he southern part of the colony 
is watered by streamlets in every gully. 'I'he I'linders Range 
e.xtends far inland from near the head of Spencer’s Gulf, and has 
sf'ver.il peaks over 3000 feet high. Far to the west of Port 
.\ugusta, the Gawler ranges have an elevation of 2000 feet, and 
the interior has several mountain chfiins. Itastwards of the 
Mount Lofty ranges vast plains stretch away to Victoria and 
New .South Wales. The only navigable river is the Murray, 
spn'ading out into great expanses of w.itcT a.s it nears the coast, 
and entering the oc(‘an at Fncoimter Bay. I'he int('rior waters, 
both lakes and intermittent streams, have been already referred 
to ill the general description of Australia and in the history of 
exploration. I'hey are of no value, interest, or scenic beauty, but 
the interior is not by any means the mere stony desert spoken 
of by the earlier explorers, and the area of good sheej) country is 
found to be considerable. 

I'he voyager to Adllaihe steams for about 50 miles up the 
east side of St. Vincent Gulf, past rugged cliffs and picture.sque 
bays lined with clitl's or sand-hills, to (Menelg, if he be aboard 
a P. and O. liner, or, by ( )rient or M cssagerics boats, to Largs 
Bay, and so reaches the capital by road or rail. The city, divided 
into two portions by a belt of park-lands, through which the river 
Torrens, .spanned by five massive iron bridges, runs in winding 
course, is beautifully situated on a jilateau about 170 feet above 
the sea, from which it is distant about 6 miles, with the Mount 
kofty Range as a fine background to east and south. The 
northern and smaller portion of the municipality. North Adelaide, 
is a gre^t residential suburb of irregular shape; the real metro- 
polis, South Adelaide, is almost exactly a parallelogram covering* 
above 1000 acres. Both parts are laid out in chess-board style, 
with broad, well-paved, and mostly tree-lined streets cutting each 
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Other at right angles. South Adelaide has a central and four 
other squares, symmetrically placed towards the corners of the 
area. The banks of the river are planted with ornamental trees, 
and a portion of the stream has been dammed to form a winding 
lake nearly 2 miles in length, as a place for boating and for illu- 
minated flotillas at night on occasions of public rejoicing. The 
city is the best-iirained place in Australasia, has an excellent supply 
of water, tramways for locomotion, and brilliant lighting with 
electricity and gas. The public recreation -grounds, including 
the Botanic Gardens of 40 acre.s, and Adelaide Oval, on the river ' 
bank, one of the finest cricket-grounds in the world, are extensive 
and charming. Rundle Street, Hindley Street, and King William 
Street are the chief thoroughfares, with handsome shops and other 
commercial buildings. There are some manufactures of woollen, 
leather, earthenware, and iron, but the chief importance of Ade- 
laide. with a population, including all suburb.s, of about 144,000, is 
basetl upon its position as the seat of government and as the great 
emporium of goods for the whole vast territory of South Australia. 
The new Parliament Houses, of colonial marble, were erected at 
a cost of £ 100,000. The Art Gallery, Public Library, and Museum, 
are under one roof. The Post-office is a splendid structure in the 
Italian style, built of freestone, with frontages of 150 feet and 
160 feet to King William .Street and \'ictoria .Square. Its tower, 
called the Victoria, 158 feet high, has musical chimes, and from 
a platform at the summit gives a magnificent view of the city, the 
hills, the plains, and the sea. The Albert Tower, with a fine peal 
of bells, surmounts the Town Hall. King William Street, 132 feet 
wide, with broad flagged footpaths, passes through Victoria Square, 
in the centre of the city, for the whole width from_ north to south, 
and is declared by much-travelled judges of such matters to be the 
finest thoroughfare south of the eiiuator. The Arcade connecting 
Grenfell and Rundle Streets is a lofty and elegant structure, electri- 
cally-lit at night, and is .said to be unrivalled for size and beauty in 
the British Isles, or America, or Australasia. The numerous spires 
have caused Adelaide to be styled “ the city of churches”, while 
the display in its glorious Botanic Garden and other resorts has 
led others to call if a “city of gardens and flowers”. 

The metropolis of South Australia is girdled by suburban towns 
extending for miles in every direction, with an excellent service? of 
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trams and trains to convey the citizens either to the sea or to the 
uplands. Port Adelaide, 7}^ miles to the north, is the chief 
shipping-place of the colony, on an estuary now having 1 7 feet of 
water at low-tide over the bar, and 22 feet beside the wharves 
which present nearly three miles of frontage. There are also a dock 
of 5 acres and a graving-dock, with extensive warehouses, and ail 
the appliances of a first-rate port, including a well-m#iaged Seamen’s 
Home. Glcncl^ and Brighton, to the south-west of Adelaide, are the 
two favourite seaside resorts of the citizens. On the east, visitors 
from London find familiar names in the populous and attractive 
suburbs Kensington and Korxoood', farther out is the beautiful 
Waterfall Gully, in a valley with prolific gardens, and having three 
cascades in wooded dells amidst broad-leaved and maidenhair ferns, 
mosses and lichens, and graceful trees. A few miles away, the 
Auldana vineyard of 1 20 acres, at about 600 feet above sea-level, 
produces white and red wines which gained the highest prize for 
Australian wine at the Melbourne International h-xhibition. 

The hill-country along the coast near Adelaide has abundant 
charms of towering cliffs, rugged rocks, dark ravines, vine-clad 
slopes, wooded heights, and green valle\ s. The viceregal summer 
residence on Marble Hill commands a noble prospect of scenery 
both soft and stern, and near .Suinmertown, a village ten miles east 
of Adelaide, the hills are clothed with fine forest trees beneath 
which grow masses of heath; the rugged ridges glow with the 
brilliant pink and crimson, white and spotted, flowers of various 
kinds of epacris, a heath-like .shrub or small tree, while hundreds 
of acres of orchards display, according to the season, a ravishing 
spectacle of blossoms or fruit. In this region of delightful climate 
and charming scenery there are scores of villages and tiny towns, 
each with its church and school and assembly-hall, its post-office 
and telegraph-station, and the hills are dotted over with the 
country-residences of colonial magnates and Adelaide merchants. 
To an Englishman’s eye the roads are made beautiful by their 
bordering for miles of great blackberry hedges, and by the sight of 
british oaks and elms, and of laurustinus and laurel replacing the 
native undergrowth as the ground is cleared around the mansions. 

I* ruits, flowers, and vegetables of every kind come to perfection for ■ 
the markets of the capital. 

The railway southward over the hills is a fine specimen of 
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engineering work, with two iron viaducts, of 360 feet in length and 
107 feet in height, and of 260 feet long by 79 high, crossing a 
grand double ravine amid romantic scenery of steep, partly-wooded 
hills. The line climbs by a zigzag to a height of over 1600 feet at 
about 20 miles from Adelaiile. .,\t 60 miles from the city, it 
crosses the Murray by one of the finest bridges in the colonies. 
The river is there about 200 yards wide, but the left bank has an 
extensive swam}), and the iron structure that carries the railway 
across all has a total length ol i<)So feet, with a width of 22 feet fur 
carriage-road and railway-lines, besides 10 feel for two footways. 1 
The bridge, with 5 spans each of 120 feet, carrying the road 33 
feet above the water, and 23 spans ol Oo feet each above the 
swamp, contains nearly 2000 tons of wrought, and about 2200 tons 
of cast iron, the total cost being 25,000. 'I'owards the Victorian 
border, in the .south-east, is a sj^ortsinan’s paradise of lagoons and 
meres with millions of wild-fowl. Near Narracoorte, about 65 
miles north of Mount G.imbier, is a series of caves rivalling those 
of Jenolan in interest and beauty, if not in extent. Mount Gam- 
bur^ a town of about 3000 people, lying near the coast ne.irly 300 
miles south-east of Adelaide, is the centre of a district which may 
be called the garden of the colony, where a rich, black, friable 
mould, with a volcanic subsoil, jmoduces English grasses, shrubs, 
llowc'rs, trees, fruits, ho])s, and potatoes in wonderful luxuriance and 
amount. Between the town and Port Macdonnell a scene of great 
beauty presents itself in the crater of an extinct volcano, a nearly 
circular basin of broken outline, alnujst a mile across, with precipi- 
tous sides 300 feet in depth, the rocky w'alls adf)rned with shrubs 
from the topmost verge to the edge of a placid lake below, blue as 
the sky, clear as crystal, and in some places from- 300 to 400 feet 
deep. 

Running northwards by rail from Adelaide, the traveller passes 
to Gawler, 24 miles away, over a plain which is mainly a great 
wheat-field wfith no obstruction to the plough save the wire-fences, 
a few uncleared patches of scrub, and the plantations around the 
homesteads. Some of the finest wheat in the world is grown in 
this district. Gawler, with a i)opulation of 30CX), is a handsome little 
town, with foundries, saw-mills, factories for coach-building and for 
agricultural imjdements; a beautiful park, fine churches, and excel- 
lent shops. Farther north, a territory large enough for a Europia*' 
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kingdom contains many flourishing settlements of German agricul- 
turists, who grow abundant grapes and other fruits, and have, with 
settlers of other races, above 40,000 acres under wheat. Endunda, 
about 70 miles north of Adelaide, is the centre of a vast pastoral 
district, and is situated at the culminating point between the capital 
and the Murray, 1350 feet above sea-level. Far to the north, 
westwards of the Murray, and east and north of .St. Vincent and 
Spencer (jiilfs, agricultural and j)astoral settlements extend, with 
some mining towns already described. The little town of Clare, 
on the road to Hurra Hurra, is the centre of a tlislrict with abun- 
dant wheat-tillage, and man-y sheep and cattle .stations. At about 
150 miles from Adelaide, the railway attains its highest point, 
nearly 2000 feet above the sea, and pas.ses out on bare and windy 
upl.inds, iv'irtly tilled. Hetwe-en Petersburg, 15.^ miles north of 
Adelaidfi, and Port Pirie, to the west, near the head ('f .Spencer’s 
Gulf, are rich agricultural districts and several flourishing little 
towns. Pori Pirie, the chief shipping jdace for the northern 
districts, has a large (‘xport of wheat. At 2O0 miles from the 
capital, the traveller arrives ,it Quorn, at th(“ jjoint of junction with 
the intended transcontinental railway from Port Augusta, at the 
head of Spencer’s Gull. 

Pori Augusta seems designed by nature to be the entre})6t and 
emporium for an interior country of va->t extent, where the land is 
occupied, for hundreds of miles to east, west, and north, and the 
amount of imports and exports must steadily increase. There is a 
channel 150 feet wide, with 18 feet dci>th at low water, cut to the 
railway-wharf, where the tninscontinental line begins. The railway 
penetrates the Flinders Range through a tortuous and rugged 
defile, and at about too miles from Port Augusta comes out upon 
a region of stony plain, with little vegetation save “ salt-bush ”, 
some scrub, and a few gum-trees. To the west, the vision is 
limited only by the convexity of the globe ; to the east appear the 
bare, f.intastic peaks of the P'linders Range, rich in minerals, and 
abounding in scenes both of rugged grandeur and bewitching 
beauty in rocky pinnacles, verdant vales, and glassy lakelets. The 
line turns westwards to pass round the southern end of Lake Eyre, 
through a country containing the curious “mound-springs”, conical* 
hillocks occurring singly and in groups, natural artesian wells of 
water sometimes useful for drinking and irrigation, sometimes warm 
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or impregnated with mineral substances. At about 450 miles from 
Port Augusta, as the railway continues to bridge a region impractic- 
able for any other mode of conveyance, it passes out upon the vast 
interior wliere the telegraph-line alone keeps an open thoroughfare 
through the heart of the continent, and supplies tiny centres of 
civilization in its stations. Save for the lack of .society, the condi- 
tions of life are by no means unple.isant at some of the.se localities. 
Alice Springs, 1036 miles from Adelaide, has a mean temj)erature 
of 70 degrees, with a rainfall of 1 2 inches, and is prettily situated 
on the banks of a river issuing from the Mac Donnell Range, to the 
north. The valley stretch(‘s far to east and west, bounded to the 
south by a grand wall of towering cliffs, with natural gateways and 
gorges at many points. Exploration is still enlarging our know- 
ledge of the great interior composed of stony and sandy wastes, 
grassy plains, mountain-chains, and e.\tensive lakes receiving inland 
rivers, some of which are hundreds of miles in length, to soak away 
into subterranean reservoirs or to evaporate beneath the rays of a 
troi)ical sun. 

In dealing with the Noritilkn Tlkuitory, we find Port Darwin, 
with outer and inner " heads ”, the latter <d)out two miles apart, to 
be a Port Jackson of the north for depth of water, extent, and safe 
anchorage for ships. Seven miles in breadth, this great harbour 
has three main brandies running far inland. Palmerston, the chief 
town of Northern Territory, is well place<l on the eastern shore, 
with good public buildings of .stone, and other edifices of wood and 
iron, sixty feet above the sea, the white rt)ofs .showing well against 
makses of tropical foliage. \'cs.sels of the E.astern Australian Steam 
Navigation Company and “ Hritish India” steamers are the large 
craft calling at a jetty 1120 feet in length, connected with the rail- 
way running inland to the mining district. The place is inten.sely 
•hot, and has a population of about 800 Europeans, with a far 
larger number of Chinese, much engaged in fishing, gardening, 

• tailoring, washing, and carpentry. Pine-apples and bananas are 
abundantly grown. The country for 1 50 miles east and west of 
the telegraph-line ending at Palmerston has been explored, and has 
many ranges of well-wooded hills, with numerous rivers and streams. 

• The flora is, of course, tropical, and the fiiuna include the bower- 
bird and jungle pheasant. The gold-mining from alluvial diggings 
and from reefs, along the southern half of the railway running 
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south-east to Pine Creek, 145 miles from Palmerston, is now mostly 
abandoned to Chinese, having produced about five tons of gold 
up to 1887: the yield for 1895 exceeded 29,500 ounces. Some 
copper, silver, and tin are also obtained. Half the whole area 
of the territory is now held under squatting license, and 171,000 
square miles are stocked with over 300,000 horned cattle, over 
78,600 sheep, and over 15,000 horses. .Some of the fine rivers- - 
the Roper, the Liverpool, the Adelaide, the South and East Alli- 
gator, the Daly, the Victoria, and the Fitzmaurice — swarm with 
fish and water-fowl, and have lovely tropical scenery on the banks. 
The climate, very hot and with 65 inches of annual rainfall at 
I’almerston, is not suited to Europeans, and commercial progress 
seems to depend on Asiatic immigration. 

The chief industries of .South Australia, as in the other colonies, 
arc in tillage and pasture. About 34 millions of acres arc iiiclo.sed, 
aiul of these, in 189O, about 1,087.300 acri's were under wheat, 
producing 2,804,300 bushels: 14,500 acres under barle) (108,000 
bushels); 40,200 growing oats (190,000 bushels): C.|oo acres with 
potatoes (16,130 tons): and over 18,300 acres in vineyards, pro- 
cluciiig about 1,473,000 gallons of wine. As regards wht'at, the 
country, exporting large (juantities of corn and flour to the other 
colonies in that quarter, may be styled the granary of Australia. 
At Rcnmark, on the banks of the iVlurray, about 140 miles north- 
east of Adelaide, is an irrigation-colony exactly lik(' that already 
described at Mildura, in Victoria. Thriving .settlements have 
there arisen for the production of fruit. Thi* pastoral value of 
the colony is shown by the returns for 1 896, which give, for South 
Australia proper, about 177,000 horses, 337,000 horned cattle, 
and over 6]^ million sheep. Manufactures, in 1892, employed 
about 11,000 jjeople. The total exi)ort.s for 1896 had a value 
of over 73-2 millions sterling, including .1^1,275,000 in bullion ancT 
specie, .;^2 19,000 in copper, over /’523,ooo in Hour, /'89,ooo*'in 
'vheat, .1^81,700 in wine, and over i.)4 millions sterling (65 million 
lbs. weight) in wool. Of the above, produce to the value of over 
2^ millions was sent to the British Isles. The imports, in the 
t'ame year, had a total value of nearly 734 nnllion.s, chiefly in bullion 
and specie (over .^354.000), coals and other fuel (nearly million), 
nnd manufactured goods, with groceries and oilmen’s stores, timber, 
nnd wool sent down the Murray for exportation. Of the above, 
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nearly 2^4 millions sterling in value came from the United King- 
dom. Of the whole trade of South Australia, 95 per cent is carried 
on with the Briti.sh Isles and with the other Australian colonies. 
Of the total tonnage (about 3,318,000), exclusive of coasting trade, 
“entered ’’ and “cleared” in 1896, nearly 2^4 million tons were 
British vessels. The colony had, in 1897, inclutling the line lately 
noticed in the Northern Territory, 1868 miles of railway open for 
traffic, bringing a profit of 5 per cent to the (jOAcrnment. The 
Great Northern line, or transcontinental railway, extended in 1895 
from Adelaide to (hiorn (234 miles) and thence as far as Oodna-i 
datta, on the overland telegraph line, a point 450 miles from ( jiiorn, 
or nearl) 700 from Adelaide, I'here are many branches to \arious 
settlements and jiorts. 'I'he 5865 miles of telegraph (and telephone), 
with over 14,000 miles of wire, include the overland line alri'ady 
described. As a recent member of the Postal Union, .South 
Austr.dia has a 2^2^/. postage for half-ounce letters to and from 
the United Kingdom ami mo.st oth<*r countries, w*ith a 2d. ixistagc 
for Australasia. In addition to the usual banking system for com- 
mercial affairs, there are Government savings-banks which, in June, 
1896, had over 90,000 deiiositors, with ;^2,836,ooo standing to 
their credit. 

W'ith the exception of the Northern Territory, which is ruled 
by a “Resident”, assisted by a small staff of officials. South 
Australia has a system of government almost exactly resembling 
that of \h'ctoria. The Parli.unent h.is two Houses, of which the 
Legislatit e Council consists of 24 members, elected by voters with 
a small freehold, leasehold, or rental cjualification ; ev ery three years 
the 8 members first on the roll retire, and two new members are 
chosen by each of the four districts into which the colony is 
divided for this purpose. The House of Assembly, of 54 members, 
is elected for tliree years, under manhood suffrage, by the voters 
of 27 districts. In 1896 the number of registered electors was 
over 138,000. Voting for members of both houses is by ballot, 
and judges and ministers of religion are ineligible. Members of 
the Council and of the Assembly receive eath ;^2oo a year, with 
a free pass over government railways. The executive power is 
vested in the Governor and an Executive Council or Ministry of 
six responsible members, including qne for Education and Agri- 
culture combined. Local government is in the hands of 33 • 
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municipalities and 141 district councils, the latter having municipal 
powers. The 42 counties arc merely blocks of country thrown 
open for tillage. A complete system of public instruction is estab- 
lished, secular and compulsory up to a certain standard, with 
Government “exhibitions” and scholarships leading to the higher 
schools and the University. I'eachers are paid, in the elementary 
schools, partly from Government grants secured by lands set apart 
for the purpose, and partly by tecs. A good feature is a somewhat 
extensive and systematic use of military drill. The University of 
Adelaide, founded in 1S72, owes its existence to the munificence 
of two leading colonists, .Sir Walter Watson Hughes, a native of 
Pittenwcem, the little I' ifeshire seajiort, who acquired great wealth 
from the Moonta, Wallaroo and Yorke’s Peninsula Copper Mines; 
and Sir Thomas Elder, another Scot, born at Kirkcaldy, who 
emigrated to South Australia in 1854, was a chief promoter of the 
Moonta mines, a breeder of first-class horses, and a member of the 
Legislative Council, 'Phey each contributed 20,000 to the found- 
ing of the institution now endowed nith ,^50,000 and 50,000 acres 
of land; authorized to grant degrees in arts, law, music, medicine, 
and sciences; open to female students; and privileged to nominate 
annually one student to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 
The usual arrangements exist for the administration of justice in 
a Supreme Court, courts of vice-admiralty, and insolvency, and 
circuit, local, and police magistrates’ courts. At the end of i8q6 
the prisons of the colony contained only 102 males and 22 females, 
a far smaller proportion than in Victoria or New South Wales, 
which, at the same date, had respecti\ely 1109 males and 186 
females, and 2354 prisoners of both sexes, out of populations in 
each case less than four times that of South Australia. The public 
revenue, for the year ending J unt 30th, 1 896, amounted (apart from 
.^63,820 from Northern Territory) to ,4 2.609,824, mainly 'derived 
from customs-duties and excise, railways, post and telegraphs, and 
public lands. As in Victoria and New South Wales, die custom- 
house levies duties, varying from 10 to over lOO per cent a(/ va/oraii 
on manufactured goods, articles of food and drink, oils, metals, and 
tobacco. The 'expenditure for the same year, excluding jCi^i,220 
for Northern Territory, a little exceeded ;^2,575,ooo, mainly 
devoted to public works, railways, interest on a public debt of 
■^22,867,200, and administrative charges. Three-fourths of the 
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debt has been incurred for railways, telegraphs, and water-works, 
the net earnings of which exceed the interest payable on loans. 
The history of the colony, and the statements and figures that have 
been adduced, are convincing testimony of what can be effected, in 
the space of sixty years, by British energy and skill, enterprise and 
toil, patience and endurance, in creating a new country rich in corn 
and wine, fruits and fleeces, out of a wilderness where a few 
wandering savages did not cultivate a rod of ground. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Queensland: Hlstorv, Glograpiiy, Industries, Statistics 

Towns. 

Karly history of Morcton Bay At first a penal settlement Arrival of the Brothers 
Leslie— (h'adiial increase of free colonists -Colony of (Queensland constiluled— Its 
first premier Sir Robert Herbert — Ibojjiess of pastoral iiulustiy Discovery of gold, 
copper, tin, and coal Importation of coolies The Mount Morp.an mine- Progress 
of the colony- Bold jiolicy of Sir Thomas M'llwraith -Proposed annexation of 
New (iuincci-Sir Samuel (jiitfith -Important services of Commander Heath— The 
disastrous floods of i8q 3 Area and physical Matures of the country- Rivers - 
Climate— Population -Aborigines -Religious denominations— Features of the coast- 
country The Barron Falls - -Thursday Island and Poit Kennedy — J’ohtical divisions 
of the colony- Paslofrd and agricultural industncs (Irovvlh of fruit, sugar, &c.— 
Value of the foiests-- Live stock —Manufactures Kxporls and imports— Mineral 
wealth— Bii^bane, the capital- Ipswuh, Toowoomba, Marv borough, Gympie, Rock- 
hampton, Ma( kay, and other towns - Means of coinmiuiication - Railways, telegraphs, 
and postal system -Lines of steamers ( iovernment- -Kducation— Revenue and 
import duties - Public expenditure and dcl>t— Assisted immigration— The trade in 
Kanakas or South Sea Islanders. 


The history of Queensland, formerly knowm as the Moreton 
Bay district of New South Wales, began with the discovery, in 
1770, of the inlet named by Capt.ain Cook after his friend the 
Earl of Moreton, President of the Royal Society, He hoisted 
the English colours, claiming for his sovereign the whole eastern 
coast-line of Australia, at the ^ronp thence named Possession Isles, 
off the north-eastern point, and on August 13th he reached Cape 
York, as already recorded in an early stage of this work. In 1802, 
P'linders, on his second voyage of exploration in that quarter, 
discovered Port Curtis, just above the 24th parallel of south 
latitude. The record remains a blank until Oxley’s discovery, 
already mentioned, of the great river flowing into Moreton Bay. 
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named by him after Sir Thomas Bri.sbane,‘ Governor of New 
South Wales, then our only Australian colony; and the establish- 
ment in the following year, 1824, of a small penal settlement, for 
convicts from New South Wales, at a point on the new-found 
river. In 1825, Captain Logan, of the 57th Regiment, went 
from Sydney to take charge of the little colony, then numbering 
under 50 persons. He exercised a very stern discipline over the 
doubly-convicted prisoners committed to his care, and was ener- 
getic in building, in clearing the ground, in tillage, and in explora- 
tion, The discovery of the Darling Downs, in 1829, by Allan 
Cunningham, has been noticed above. In 1830, a body of 1000 
convicts, with 100 soldiers as their guard, arrived from the south 
to swell the number of dwelK'rs at Moreton Bay. In the same 
year, Captain Logan, while he was eng.iged on exploring, was 
murdered, probably by convicts of his party, though the crime 
was long attributed to the natives. The earlier history of Queens- 
land is, indeed, by no means pleasant. 'I'he brutal floggings 
inflicted upon convicts were followed, in the earlier days of 
settlement, by conflict with the natives in which the government 
troopers shot clown the .iborigincs by scores, and two shepherds 
did not shrink from i)oisoning them, on a large scale, by j)rcsents 
of (lour in which arsenic had bc'cn freely intermingled. In 1839, 
the town of Brisbane was laid out, and, a year later, when the 
convicts had been almost all withdrawn, a new clumber of Australian 
history in that region was o])ened by the arrival of a true colonizing 
element in the person of the brothers Leslie, friends of Cunningham. 
These enterprising men, pushing forward from the south w'ith 
their stock of over 5<X)0 sheep, had with them about two dozen 
“ assigned ” convicts, or “ ticket-<if-leavers ”, excellent men in w'ork 
and conduct, as Mr. Patrick Leslie declared. Their installation on 
die Darling Downs was followed by the arrival of other squatters, 
hy land and by sea, from New South Wales, and in 1844, there 
Were more than 40 “stations” or homesteads within 50 miles 
uf Brisbane, and a good export of wool had begun from a new 
colony, or colonial district, containing nearly 500 free settlers, 
hGo horses, over 1 3,000 cattle, and 20o,cx)0 sheep. Queensland, as 
she was to be named, was fairly started on her prosperous career. 
In 1841, a new form of rule had begun in the appointment of 

Captain Wickham, R.N., as Superintendent, and of two “Crown- 

128 
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lands Commissioners” for Moreton Bay and Darling Downs, 
Two years later, the four settled districts, namely, the two above 
and “ Macquarie” and “ Upper Hunter”, sent one joint representa- 
tive to the Legislative Council at Sydney. The explorations made 
by Leichhardt and Kennedy opened up much country within a few 
years from this time. The first ship-load of immigrants from 
Europe direct brought 240 new settlers in 1848, and Dr, Lang, the 
able and energetic Scot whom Ave have met in the histoiy of New 
South Wales, did much towards introtlucing some hundre<is more. 

It was in 1859, Avhcn tlie population of “Moreton Bay District” \ 
numbered about 25,cx)0, that, after many years of agitation to that ' 
end, the independent colony of Oueen.sland was constituted, re- 
ceiving almost at once representative institutions and resjionsible 
government, under the viceregal control of Sir George Bowen, 
whose career in other quarters has been seen in the hi.slory of 
Victoria, Brisbane, then containing 7000 inhabitants, became the 
capital of the new colony. The political organization was success- 
fully started on its work by tlie tiuvernor, with the valuable 
assistance of his Colonial Secretary, Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Herbert, a scion of tlie Earl of Carnarvon’s family; a gentleman 
who had a few years previously closed a most brilliant career at 
the University of Oxford, and was to become the first Premier 
of Queensland, and then, for more than twenty years, a very valu 
able official at home as Under-Secretary of State at the Colonial 
Office in Downing Street. The pastoral industry which here, as 
in the other Australian colonies, Avas the early basis of prosperity, 
had now become such that about 1300 “runs”, spreading far to 
north and Avest, had live stock represented by 23,500 honses, 
433,000 horned cattle, and more than 3,000,000 ^heep. In 1858, 
there had been a discovery of gold in the north on the banks 
of the Fitzroy River, and about 15,000 diggers were quickly 
attracted to Ihc region. The su])ply, however, soon gave out, 
and the starving crow'd was, to a large extent, rescued in vessels 
sent by the governments of Victoria and New South Wales. A 
few energetic persons who remained to till the fertile soil became 
the founders of the town of Rockhampton. A lack of suitable 
labour for purposes of tillage caused an importation of coolies from 
Polynesia and China, to be employed in the cultivation of sugar, 
cotton, and other tropical or sulj-tropical products. Legislation 




CAITLE- MUSTERING IN QUEENSLAND. 

The colony of Queensland, constituted in 1859, is more varied in its 

natural features and productions than some of the other Australian 

colonies. Its climate is hotter than th.it of cither New Soutli Wales or 

Victoria, but is not on the whole considered less healthy. Sugar and 

cotton as well as cereals aie among its cultivated plants, and gold-onining 

is an important industiy. 'I'ne industry most distinctive of the colony, 

however, is the breeding of cattle. On the lower, hotter, and better- 

watered plains, as well as in the higher and more inland country, laige 

numbers of cattle are reared. In some iiortions of the colony the grass is 

poor, but in these places salt-bush, an excellent food for cattle, usually 

abounds; and indeed Queensland is by far the most important of the 

Australian colonies in respect of cattle-breeding. The number of sheep in 

* * 

the colony is about twenty millions, and the number c^dittle about seven 
millions; and thus, whilst Queensland holds a high place among the other 
colonies in sheep-rearing, it contains more cattle than all of them put 
together. 
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waf, HUOn needed to cope with the abuses of a system which was 
becoming little better than a slave-trade. 

Sir George Bowen, in January, ]868, left the colony for New 
Zealand, and the following year showed a population of about 
110,000, with revenue and expenditure each exceeding three- 
quarters of a million. Railways and telegraph-wires were now in 
operation, and a new impulse had been given to progress by rich 
discoveries of gold. In 1867, an auriferous region of large extent 
was found at Gympie, about 1 20 miles north of Brisbane, and this 
event was followed by the working of other gold-fields, including 
the enormously valuable Mount Morgan mine, near Rockhampton, 
a remarkable instance of loss of fortune through failure to look 
below the surface. In the midst of the district where, in 1858, the 
miners were starving by thousands for lack of sufficient return for 
their labour, a young .srpiatter bought a block of 640 acres from 
the government. It lay on a rocky hill, and the soil was so barren 
that he was glad to sell it for a pound per acre to three brothers 
named Morgan. In their hanils, it proved to contain one of the 
rarest things in the mineral world, a reef 600 feet long, 300 wide, 
and of unAown depth, qdmp(jsed of ironstone most richly impreg- 
nated with gold. From lack of suitable i)rocesscs for “saving” 
the gold found thus combined, the Morgans disposed of the 
property to those who, with others, ha\e obtained from the hill 
at the least seven millions’ w'orth of gold, at the rate of from three 
to twelve ounces per ton of ore. In 1872, while fresh finds of gold 
were being often made, rich deposits of copper and tin were dis- 
covered respectively in the north and the south, and coal was found 
and has been worked in large amount. No special m^tice is needed 
by the Governorships of ^ir George Bowen’s, successors Colonel 
l^lackall (1868-1871), the ]\lar(|uis of Normauby (1871-1874), 
Sir William Cairns (1875-1877), and Sir Arthur Kennedy (1S77- 
1883). The colony, like her Australian si.stcrs, ha*: had her draw- 
backs to prosperity, from time to time, in the shaiie of droughts 
and financial panics, but nothing has long interfered with progress 
due to the development of natural resources unrivalled on the 
Australian continent for variety and abundance. The colony was, 
by degrees, thoroughly explored; railways were ever extended as 
new regions WKre opened up. In 1870, the number of holdings for 
sheep and cattle exceeded 2200, with over 83,000 horses, 1,800,000 
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horned beasts, and 8,000,000 sheep. This number of sheep was 
decreased, within the next decade, by 2*4 millions, as it was 
found that much of the land thus occupied was unsuitable; but 
in 1880 the “runs" had increased to 6600, with nearly 180,000 
horses, and over 3,000,000 cattle. Steady and substantial progress 
has been made since 1883, in spite of severe droughts in 1884 5 
and 1888, and heavy floods in 1887. 

Among the more prominent statesmen of Queensland we find 
Sir Thomas M'llwraith, a native of Ayr, and a student of Glasgow 
University, who emigrated to Victoria in 1854, and was largely 
employed as an engineer on the railway works of that colony. I n 
1870 he settled in Queensland, where he became a member of the 
Legiskitive Assembly atid hlinister for Public Works and Mines. 
In 1879 M'llwraith rose to the position of Premier, and became 
specially prominent in April, 1883, by his annexation of New 
Guinea, a bold step which was unanimously approved by the 
Australasian colonies, and, with genera! itidignation, disallowed by 
the timorous incompetence of Lord Derby, the Colonial Secretary 
in London. The way was thus thrown open for German inter- 
vention, and Germany was, through interference with the states- 
manlike action of Sir Thomas hPIlwraith and his colonial .siii)porters, 
enabled to gain a foothold in New ( iuinea and the W’estern Pacific. 
The Intercolonial Convention, warmly .su])i)orted by hPllwraith as 
an advocate of Australasian unity, w.is one conse(]uence of these 
events. In 1888, Sir Thomas was again Premier (holding the 
offices of Chief Secretary and Colonial treasurer), and then, with 
the support of the Colonial Office at home, he gained a victory 
over the Governor, Sir Anthony Musgravc (in office from 1883 to 
1888), in a contest wherein the Queensland statesman insisted 
that the representative of the Crowm had no choice but to follow 
ministerial advice as to the exercise of the prerpgative of mercy 
in the case of convicted criminals. On the death of .Sir Anthony 
in 1888, M'llwraith claimed that the Queensland Cabinet should 
be consulted by the Imperial authorities as to the appointment of 
a successor, and in this case, though Lord Knutsford, the Colonial 
Secretary, refused to admit the principle, the formal protest of 
Sir Thomas caused a deadlock which ended in the voluntary 
retirement of the Colonial Office nominee, Sir Henry Blake, within 
a short time from his arrival in Queensland, General Sir Henry 
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Norman, a distinguished Indian officer in the second Sikh war 
and the Sepoy Mutiny, became Governor in 1889, after experience 
for some years as Governor of Jamaica. Another Queensland 
Premier, Sir Samuel Griffith, at different times an opponent and 
a colleague of M‘Ilwraith, was born at Merthyr Tydvil, and 
emigrated to Queensland (then the “Moreton Hay District”) at 
an early age, in 1854, From the Brisbane bar he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1872, and soon held office as Attorney-General. In this 
capacity he carried a stringent and valuable Insolvency Bill, and 
became Minister of Education after rendering the further service 
of instituting, under a measure of his introduction, a free, secular, 
and compulsory system of State instruction. In 1883, Sir Samuel 
became Premier, after the dcfe.it of M'llwraith and his colleagues 
by a large m.Tjority on their policy favouring the importation of 
coolie-labour for the purpose of working the sugar-plantations of 
northern Queensland. The new ministry carried a Licensing Bill 
which embodied the princijde of "local option” without compensa- 
tion, and they also contributed to the national security by a Defence 
Act. .Sir .Samuel Griffith has been, like M'llwraith, ^ strong 
supporter of Australian I'ederation, and took a prominent part, 
in 1887, in the proceedings of the C'olonial Conference Wld in 
London. The other services of this distinguished Queenslander 
include codifications of hnv on certain subjects. 

In another line of action, mention is due to the energy and 
skill of Commander Heath, a native of Norfolk, who entered the 
royal navy at an early .age, and was much employed in surveys 
on the western Pacific station before he became, in i860, Marine 
.Surveyor of Queen.sland and a member of the Pilot Board. In 
this and higher capacities, including the chairmanship of the 
Marine Board (1869), he rendered services which may be estimated 
by facts relating to the years i860 and 1890, the date of his retire- 
ment. In the former year, the new colony had but one lighthouse 
and one light-ship, both in Moreton Bay. When Heath gave up 
his charge, the long line of coast w.os illuminated for mariners by 
thirty-five lighthouses, six light-ships, and .about 160 smaller beacons. 
Eighteen ports were open with a thousand miles of buoyed and 
beaconed channels, including the intricate navigation of the passage 
through the coral waters of the inner route, described above in 
connection with the famous Barrier Reef. 
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The chief event in the recent history of Queensland was the 
disaster due to floods in the south-eastern part of the colony, which 
occurred in the early days of February, 1893. Nothing id the 
history of Australia ever equalled, in this kind, the mischief 
wrought in the valleys of the Brisbane and Bremer rivers through 
a downpour of which dwellers in the British Isles can form slight 
conception. For .seven days and nights, without intermission, the 
rain came down in sheets that quickly filled every gully, whence 
torrents rushed to swell the water-courses and so send a deluge 
over the land. The towns of Gympie and Maryborough, respec- 
tively 1 16 and 170 miles north of Brisbane, suffered severely.! 
Ipswich, 23 miles west of the capital, was badly flooded, 'i'he 
country around 'roowoi)mba, on the Darling Downs, about 80 
miles further west than Ipswich, presented a .scene of utter desola- 
tion. The most severe loss was incurred at Brisbane, where tht* 
river rose nearly 10 feet higher than during the erdamitous floods 
of January, 1890, and, covering the low'-lying suburb of w’orking- 
class people, in the district called Fortitude \ alley, to the depth 
of 50 feet, demoli.shcd several lactf»ri('s, and above 500 houses, 
which were there chieflv built of the native hard woods, with 
shingle roofs, the structures being rai.sed on short trunks of 
timber, metal-capped, in order to preserve them from the ravages 
of “white ants”. Around three, and sometimes four, sides of 
•the house a verandah runs, w'ide enough to serve as a place for 
meals in the hot season. Such buihlings could offer no resistance 
to so mighty a flood, and were forthwith swept away with serious 
loss of life. Some of the chief thoroughfares of the city proper, 
on higher ground, were flooded. .Si.K miles above the capital, the 
railway-bridge spanning the Brisbane at Indooroopilly fell with 
a thunderous roar, and its piers and girders were swept away. 
The crowning mischief came when communication between North 
and South Brisbane was cut off by the demolition of the massive 
and magnificent Victoria Bridge, an iron swing structure on the 
lattice-girder principle, 1080 feet long, which took over nine years 
in building at a cost of a (]uarter of a million sterling. The scene 
at this point was one of terrible interest for many hours before the 
event. Above a hundred hou.ses and great sheds, between the 
afternoon of Saturday, February 4th, and Sunday night, were 
borne down upon the bridge and crushed to pieces. In one case, 
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six men in a row, hanging on to a floating house, and uttering 
wild cries for help which it was impossible to afford, perished in 
the waters as the house was hurled against one of the piers. The 
Stanley Street swimming-baths dragged their four anchors, and 
drifted on to the bridge, to be instantly broken up. Live stock, 
farm produce, furniture, fencing, trees, pieces of land held together 
by reeds and scrub as floating islets, were carried down the swift 
stream and out to sea. Wreckage piled up against the lattice- 
work of the bridge impeded the free flow of the water on the south 
side, and the rush in the deep channed on the north iticreased in 
speed. The crisis came at about four o’clock on the morning of 
Tue.sday, l‘'ebruary 7th, when there was a vast accumulation of 
iron and wood from houses, trees, and other objects. The destruc- 
tion of the bridge started from the centre and worked its way to 
the north bank. With seven separate crashes, girder after girder, 
lattice after lattice, canted u[), turned a somersault, and was cn-'* 
gulfed in the boiling flood, while the water dashed up to a heti^ht 
of 30 to 40 feet and dc'seended in s])r.>y rend<;red snow-like by the 
rays of a brilliant m(*on. 'I'he w'reck.ujc was re.leascd and borne 
away seawards with terrific force, and in a few moments a clear 
stre.im appeared for half the distance across the river, ancf the 
boiithern half of the noble X’ictoria llritlgc stood u^) sheer, ghastly, 
and gaunt in its survival where so much had been swept away. 
In .St'jjtember, a temporary wooden bridge was opened for traffic, 
and an entirely new structure, at an estimated co.st, including 
ajiproaches, of about i2,o<JO, has now In'cn completed. 

(Queensland, occupying the north-eastern portion of the Aus- 
tralian continent, and including many adjacent islant.ls in the Pacific 
Ocean and the Gulf of Carpentaria, and lying betw'cen the nth 
and 2i)th parallels of south latitude, and the 138th and 154th 
meridians of east longitude, has a maximum length of 1300 miles 
from north to .south, and an extreme width of about Soo miles, with 
'in area of nearly 670,000 square miles, making it about five and a 
half times as large as the United Kingdom. In its m.iin features 
the surface of the country resembles that of New .South Wales, 
and may be divided into the Coast District, the Table-land, and 
the Interior Plaink It is ujKm the first of these, lying between tht*« 
^ea on tlie east, and a backbone of mountains running parallel 
thereto at an average distance of 50 miles, that settlement has 
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mainly taken place. The table-land, with an average elevation of 
less than 2000 feet, extending northward as far as the i6th parallel 
of south latitude, lies westward of the mountains, with a gradual 
slope towards the interior, and here the open downs and plains are 
often composed of the richest black soil, covered with herbage of 
the finest fattening quality. 'I'he eastern side of the mountain-belt 
has many ridges, and is thickly timbered with the eucalypti peculiar 
to that part of the world. The volcanic element is strongly marked 
in the geological structure of Queensland, and is a source of the 
large area of fertile soil; basalts and lavas abound in the hilly 
di.stricts, and there are hundreds of well-defined extinct craters, 
some about 4000 feet above sea-level, surrounded by sheets of lava 
and masses of volcanic ashes. In the south-west are .sandy and 
stony tracts hich may be termed deserts: near the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria the ‘ .id becomes marly in character, producing the “ .salt- 
bush” and other salsolaceous vegetation which furnishes food to 
horned cattle and sheep. 

T^e country is fairly well watered. Most of the rivers rising in 
the coast ranges or on the table-land, and llowing into the Pacific, 
have .short and rajiid courses, but there are some which run for 
considerable distances parallel to the coast either on the table-land 
or^n longitudinal valleys among the coast ranges. The most con- 
spicuous of these longer rivers is the Purdekin. The Fitzroy has 
^ similar course: the llurnett, Brisbane, and Mary are the other 
eftief streams on the east. On the northern slope, to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the Flinders and the Mitchell are the largest rivers. 
On the interior slope, we have already seen, in the history of 
e-xploration, the Barcoo, or Cooper’s Creek, flowing south and west 
into Lake Eyre. The other streams in this part of the colony are 
fl-ibutaries of the Darling, including the Paroo, the W'arrego, the 
^Maranoa, and the Condamine, which last may be considered the 
'(p#ief source of the Darling. The change of name, at different 
parts of a river’s course, is an Australian peculiarity. The Con- 
damine, for instance, rises in the dividing chain about ^ miles from 
the .sea, and, flowing north-westerly for 250 miles, turning west and 
south, and being joined by the Maranoa, becomes known as the 
Balonne. P'orther south, this is exchanged for “Culgda”, under 
which title the river enters New South Wales. 

In a country of which two-thirds lies within the tropics, there 
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must be a wide variety of climate. The northern portion has a dry 
heat reaching io8 degrees, rendered tolerable by a certain exhilar- 
ating quality of the atmosphere. The wet season, extending from 
Christmas to March, there gives a rainfall of 90 to 100 inches; the 
rest of the year is dry, with a pure air and a cloudless sky. For 
seven months the weather is most enjoyable, and has been well 
compared with that prevailing in Madeira. In the sub-tropical 
zone of Queensland the climate resembles that of New South 
Wales, but is somewhat warmer. The mean annual temperature 
of the coast district is about 70 degrees, with an annual rainfall of 
50 inches. 7 'he diminution of temperature and rainfall on the 
table-land shows respectively 62 degrees and 32 inches. The great 
plains of the interior have a mean annual temperature of 80 degrees 
and a rainfall ranging from 10 to 20 inches accord g to position 
and distance from the sea. The whole countiy' is happfly frqe’from 
the hot winds which, in the southern colonies, arc so injurious to 
vegetation and so cli.sagreeable to human beings. The general 
salubrity of the climate is signally proved by a low death-fate, a 
Iiigh birth-rate, and immunity from the scourges of contagious 
diseases and pulmonary maladies. 

The population, at the end of 1 896, was estimated at just oyer 
472,000: the census of April, 1891, showed about 224,000 m^jjtis 
and 170,000 females. Increase is due almost entirely to excess of 
la'rths over deaths; the immigration (18,765 in 1S96) being.almosi 
balanced by emigration (16,824 in the .same year). Of the tc|al 
population (393,700) according to the above census, about 177,000 
were natives of Queensland; 77,000 of England; 43,000 of Ire- 
land; 22,400 of Scotland. Above 28,000 were born in other 
Australian colonies, chiefly in New South Wales and Victoria; 
about 1 5,000 were natives of Germany, over 3000 of Denmark, an& 
there were nearly 2000 Norwegians and Swedes. Over 85 do« 
Chinese, of Avhom only 47 were females, were chiefly engaged Id' 
the gold mines, and nearly 9500, including 826 females, were 
returned as I' Polynesians". No return is made of the aborigines, 
principally found in the unsettled territory; they are of the 
wildest and fiercest character among Australian natives, and, in 
some cas^s, undoubtedly cannibals; the estimates of number vary 
so widely as from 12,000 to 70,000. The religious denominations, 
of which none is supported by the State (except in grants of land. 
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free of taxation, made to the chief bodies prior to i86i), comprised, 
in 1891, about 142,500 members of the Anglican Church, spiritu- 
ally ruled by the Bishops of Brisbane and of North Queensland; 
92,700 Roman Catholics, under the Archbishop of Brisbane and 
two bishops: 45,600 Presbyterians; 21,000 Wesleyans; 23,380 
Lutherans; 10,250 Baptists; nearly 29,000 of other Christian sects; 
800 Jews; about 17,500 Mohammedans and Pagans; and over 
1 1,000 ol other faiths or of none. 

On .uul near the Oueenslaml coast, in voyaging from south to 
north, the first feature worthy of remark is Point Danger, named 
by Ca]>tain Cook, with its seething jumble of breakers telling ol 
jaggcil submarine reefs. Moreton Bay, with its entrance between 
two islands, Moreton and Stradbroke. is a sheet of water 60 miles 
in length, from north to south, receiving four navigable rivers, 
including the Brisbane. The scenery has few attractions, the 
shores in general presenting more of mud and mangroves than of 
sand. At the extremity of the bay, however, furthest from Bris- 
bane, the watering-place of Southport, with a A'ery fine hotel and 
many villas, has a narrow sandy beach of almost dazzling white- 
ness, washed by the most limpid water, and is the favourite sea- 
side resort of citizens from the cai>ital. 'I'he shallow and tejiid 
waters of Wide Bay and Hervey’s Ba\ an‘ favourite haunts of that 
curious mammal, the dugong, killed for the sake of its oil, most 
valuable in medicinal use, and for its delicious llesh having, in 
different parts of the body, the flavour of the best pork and beef 
and veal. Port Curtis is a splendid harbour, fenced by two island.s 
from the W'aves and winds. Cape C.ipricorn is a bold promontory 
now crowned by a lighthouse, and was named by Cook from the 
fact of lying almost exactly on tin; tropical line. Keppel Bay 
receives the turbid waters of the great b'itzroy River. Cajje Clin- 
ton is a fine headland, with ground from .100 to 500 feet in height, 
on the south side of Port Bov\en, a deep inlet with good shelter, 
discovered by Minders. Whitsunday Pass is a channel between 
Whitsunday Island and the mainland. It presents a surface of the 
calmest sea-water, winding between lofty hills clothed to the sum- 
mit with a profusion of pines and jungle of creeping plants. There 
are many such passages on the northward course among the islets 
inside the Great Barrier Reef de.scribed in the earlier part of this 
section of our work, and they give a peculiar charm to the coasting 
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voyage. Port Denison has in its sheltered basin the little town cf 
Bowen, one of the prettiest and most picturesque places on the 
Queensland coast, planted on undulating ridges gently slojjing to 
the sea. 

Still sailing northwards, the voyager past the majestic masses of 
the great coast range reaches the channel called Hinchinbrook Pass, 
30 miles in length, and enjoys a scene of rare beauty in the bold 
slopes of Hinchinbrook Island on the one hand, and on the other, 
at varying distances, in the scarped and furrowed sides of the 
coastal mountains. I'he island displays a splendid variety of 
tropical foliage, of delicate fresh green contrasted with masses of 
darkest olive hue. Jagged rocks, here and there, rise black among 
tht' leaves, buried at other points by jungles of pandanus and 
feathery fern. On the sea-edge tlu' luxuriant growth of mangroves 
IS reflected in the watery mirror, and masses of cloud, drifting 
ovcrhe.id before the trade-winds, throw cool fleeting shadows on 
mountiiin-side, ravine, and sea, and hover around the loftier peaks. 
Many streams discharge their waters into this channel, each with 
its little town on the banks, and each flowing through fertile tracts 
of alluvial soil, tilled by settlers for sugar-cane, bananas, maize, and 
other tropical products. 'Trinity Inlet lies at the b(.)ttom of Trinity 
bay, so named by Captain Cook from his entrance on 'Trinity Syun- 
ikiy. The inlet is well sheltiTed from the south-east “trades”, 
blowing from A])ril to November, ami here, pofj miles north-w'est 
of brisbanc, in a sugar and gold field district, lies the town of 
Cairns, wdth a population of about 8000, shipjiing large quantities 
of pine-apples and ban.mas. 'The zone of heavy rainfall, beginning 
at Hinchinbrook Isl.ind, culminates at the Johnstone River and in 
the Cairns district, where the clouds brought by the trade-winds, 
laden with moisture from the sunny Pacific, discharge their watery 
hill (Urn, on being intercepted by the lofty ridges of the coast range, 
here exceeding 5000 fei't, in a rainfall W’hich has reached 180 inches 
in the year. The vegetation on th( soil thus washed down from 
the mountains is of the richest tropical cluiracter in the dense 
jungly scrubs with their tangled wealth of ferns, and of orchids 
^nd many other flowering plants, above which w'ave the broad 
leaves of the wild banana, with graceful palms and mighty cedars* 
towering over all. About 70 miles south-west of C'airns, on a 
table-land 3cxx) feet above sea-level, is the town of Herherton, with 
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4000 people, among mines rich in tin and silver-yielding galena. 
A few miles north of Cairns, Trinity Bay is entered by the Barron 
River, whose banks display rich alluvial “bottoms” and a grand 
growth of cedars. The peculiar and, in Australia, the unrivalled 
attraction of the Barron is found in its u])per course. The magnifi- 
cent Barron Falls, where the stream dcvscends 900 feet within half 
a mile, have themselves a depth of 600 feet. Nothing can surpass 
the sublimity of the scene in the time of flood, when a torrent of 
water 300 yards wide, and about 60 feet deep, rushes along at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour, and tumbles in a huge wall over the edge 
of the precipice, launched clear out into space for its de.scent into 
the rocky abyss. Clouds of spray float upwards for a thousand 
feet, condensing as they rise, and then dripping in emerald showers 
from the trees on the mountain-slopes. The currents of air created 
by* the enormous cataract wave the branches of trees that stand 
hundreds of feet above, as if they are swayed by the contending 
winds of a storm. The rocks on which the spectator stands, 
appalled by the indescribable grandeur of what he beholds, shake 
with the thunder of the falling waters. On one side of the main 
fall is a circular pool, 200 feet below the top of the preciince. The 
sides of the rock slope inward from above .so as to leave an outlet 
not 20 feet wide at the bottom. A va.st body of water falls into 
this cauldron, clear down, striking the surface of the pool as if it 
were a solid rock, dashing itself into vapour, and throwing showers 
of spray far up the face of the opposite rock, whence it descends in 
countless rivulets of sparkling silver like a flood of moonlight on 
the dark surges of a midnight .sea. The face of the rocks around 
is adorned with tiny orchids, ferns, and innumerable little plants 
looking down into the wild whirl beneath, while gorgeous blue- 
winged butterflies emerge from the crevices, and flutter slowly 
down to be caught by the spray and vani.sh like a flash of light 
into the boiling depths. 

The coast-country, to the voyager still going northwards from 
Trinity Bay, shows ever the main range, sometimes approaching 
the sea and dipping abruptly into the waters, sometimes receding 
in long curves, inclosing tracts of country with rich tropical verdure. 
At 1050 miles from Brisbane, the port of Cookiomi, with about 
3500 people, on the Endeavour river, has a b^che-de-mer fishery* 
A statue of the great navigator is erected near to the spot where 
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he beached the Endeavour after her narrow escape from destruction 
on the coral reef. This port is the usual place of departure for 
vessels proceeding to New Guinea. Farther north, towards Cape 
York, the course lies among palm-clad isles, past the rugged ranges 
of the mainland, and the charming scenery recalls the beauties of 
southern Italy and of the .<^gean and Ionian seas. Beyond Cape 
York, in the southern part of Torres Strait, lies Thursday Island, 
with Port Kennedy, very valuable as a coaling station and port of 
call for the mail-steamers, and as a harbour of refuge for all kinds 
of craft. The place has been fortified at the joint expense of all 
the Australian colonies, and has a quarantine ground for all infected 
vessels bound to Queensland ports. It lies in the centre of the 
b6che-de-mer and pearl-fishing industry of 'I'orres .Strait, and, with 
a small government establishment for customs and other purpo.ses, 
has two hotels and some scattered residences. I'he (.ulf of Car- 
pentaria, a tepid shallow sea, presents on its eastern shore an 
almost unbroken line of low swampy land bordered by mangrove- 
trees. In the south, the monotony is broken by grou^js of islands. 
The chief town in this quarter is Kormanfon, about 50 miles up 
the Norman River, over i30('' miles north-west of Brisbane. The 
place is an outlet for the rich Cloncurry and Croydon gold-fields, 
with which it is connected by railway. 

Queensland, with counties for the pur])Ose of land-survcj', and 
electoral areas, is best reg.arded in its division into twelve large 
districts. In the south-east, the Moreton District comprises all 
the country of which Moreton Bay may be considered the natural 
outlet. This longest settled and most thickly i')eopled region con- 
tains the capital of the colony, and is well watered, wdth a large 
cultivation of sugar, vegetables, and maize. To the north of this, 
the Burnett and Wide Bay District extends beyond the 25th 
parallel of south latitude, and inland to the mountains, with a large 
growth of sugar, sweet -potatoes, maize, and other crops, and a 
great production of timber. The famous Ciympie gold-field lies in 
this territory, and in the hilly western portion copper-mining and 
sheep-farming are the chief pursuits. The Port Curtis District 
comes next towards the north, between the sea and the coast 
ranges, with pasturage, agriculture, and the richest gold-fields of 
the colony, including the Mount Morgan mine, near Rockhampton. 
The large Kennedy District, with an area exceeding England and 
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Wales together, grows sugar, cotton, and maize near the coast, 
and has pastoral country further inland, with very productive gold- 
mines in the township of Charters Towers. The Cook District, 
having the sea on all sides except the south, includes the Cape 
York peninsula, and, with sugar-growing and grazing, contains 
important gold-fields on the Palmer River and elsewhere. West 
of the Kennedy District, and along the Ciulf of Carpentaria, the 
Burke District, watered by numerous streams, is a vast, mainly 
pastoral, region, with good mining for gold and copper on the 
Cloncurry River, a tributary of the Flinders. In the extreme, 
west, the Gregory District, little known or settled, is pastoral or \ 
desert. The Mitchell, Warrego, and Maranoa Districts, lying 
southwards to the boundary of New South Wales, are entirely 
devoted to pastoral pursuits; the Leichhardt, east of Mitchell, with 
its chief indu-stry in grazing-farms, has also gold and copper mining. 
The remainder of the colony, comprising the southern portion of 
the table-land and its western slope, forms the celebrated Darling 
Downs District, with some of the finest agricultural and pastoral 
land in Australia, lying at the height of nearly 2000 feet above 
sea-level, and capable of producing nearl) all European crops and 
fruits. 

The chief industries of the colony are pastoral, mineral, and 
agricultural, as will have been gathered from the foregoing account. 
Up to the end of iSg6, nearly 14J/3 million acres of crown-lands had 
been alienated, leaving over 413 millions of acres stilV unajjpropri- 
ated. About one-half the area of the colony is luaurtd forest, 
though little has been done hitherto to develoi) this p.ut^of the .rich 
and varied natural resources of the territory. Ir^ [89b, nearly 
300 millions of acres were leased in scpiatting “ runs for pastoral 
purposes, the number of such holdings being about 4500. In the 
year ending March, 1896, about 35,<Soo acres of land, producing 
601,000 bushels, were under wheat; the growth of barley^ and oats 
was unworthy of mention, being only in each case a few thousands 
of bushels; over 115,000 acres were devoted to maize, w4h a pro- 
duct of 3,065,000 bushels; 10,800 acres to potatoes, with over 
32,700 tons; and 2000 acres to vines, yielding over 170,000 gallons 
of wine, and about 2 million pounds of grapes for table use. The 
chief produce of market-gardens, mainly tilled by the patient and 
industrious Chinese, consists of sweet-potatoes, pumpkins, and yams. 
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The growth of arrowroot is a profitable industry; tobacco thrives, 
and cotton, rice, coffee, and even tea have been proved to be suit- 
able to the climate and soil. Among tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
bananas and pine-apples have been already mentioned; to these we 
may add oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, guavas, and mangoes, with 
all the chief tropical spices as capable of profitable growth when 
a due supply of suitable (Asiatic or Polynesian) labour can be 
obtained. The value of the Oueensl.md forests was cons]iicuously 
shown in the beautiful collection of timbers at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in London {i8<S6), the hardwoods including iron- 
barks, stringy-barks, gums, and blood-woods. 'I'he easily-worked 
softwoods comprise four excellent pines, and the red cedar, silky 
oak, tulip-wood, yellow-wood, and beech are valu.ible for cabinet 
and ornamental work. The sugar-industry, begun in 1862 and 
largely develoix <1, has been h.impered b) scarcit) of l.ibour and by 
low prices; in 1896, about 83,000 acres were growing (anes, and of 
this area 05.640 acres yieldi'd ov( r lou.ooo tons of sugar. 

In regard to live stock, especial!) in horned cattle, (jueensl.ind 
lakes a high ])lac(\ In 1897 the cokm) possessed ^5j,oo(j horses; 
over b]/i million horned cattle, a number exceeding that of all the 
rest of Australasia (iXustralia, d'.ism.inia, and New Zealand) to- 
gether; over 19^2 millions of sheep, and 97,000 jags. IManufac- 
turing industry is at present confined to the provision of articles 
lor home use and not for export, e.xcept in the imjiortant work of 
preparing tliti natural products for market at llour-mills, saw-mills, 
factories foy, wine, tobacco, arrowroot, and sugar: and in meat- 
preserving find “boiling down”. I'he commerce of the C(dony is 
chielly c.irnetl, on with other countries of Austnxlasia, and, next to 
them, with the Linited Kingdom and with China. For the ye<ir 
ending March 31st, 1896, the exports (including 2% millions in gold 
and silver bullion and specie) had a value exceeding .^9.163,000; 
of which^the United Kingdom took nearly ^3,560,000 worth in 
wool (to over 2^ millions st<*rling in 189b), prc.served meat, 
pearl shi^lls, tin, tallow, and other articles. I'or 1896 the export 
of gold in dust and bars exceeded _;^2, 114,000 in value; of hides 
and skins, nearly ;^45o,ooo; live stock, _;^S6o,ooo; meats, frozen 
and other, above ^845,000; pearl shells, ;^94,864; silver lead,. 
;^ 2 i,ooO; sugar, ;^863,ooo; tallow, .;^338,(X>o: tin ore, over 
.^^2 7,000; smdted tin, ;(^i9,50o; wool, nearly 3 millions sterling. 
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The imports for the year 1896 (with a recovery from previous 
decline) exceeded ;^5,433,ooo in value, of which goods worth nearly 
2^4 millions came from the United Kingdom, chiefly in apparel and 
haberdashery: cottons and woollens; and wrought and unwrought 
iron. The other imports of the colony were beer, ale, wine, spirits, 
and tobacco; tea, flour, paper, stationery (including books); rice, 
oilmen’s stores, and boots and shoes. The total tonnage entering 
and cleared from the ports (exclusive of the very large coasting 
trade with neighbouring Australian colonies) was 1,094,000 in 1896, 
nearly all being IJritish vessels. Returning for a moment to the 
mineral resources of Oue(‘nsland, we find th.at, with coal-fndds esti- 
mated to have an area of 24.000 square miles, the out])ut in 1896, 
chiefly from mines at Ipswich, near Brisbane: at Burrum, near 
Maryborough: and at Cooktown, amounted to 371,000 tons, valued 
at 55,000; and that, up to the end of 1896, the gold-fields had 
yieldefl metal to the total amount of 1 1,198,190 ounces, worth over 
39 millions sterling. 

Brisbani, youngest of Australian capital cities, and by far the 
largest town and jiurt of Oueen.sland, stretches for a considerable 
distance on both banks of the Brisbane River, picturesquely placed 
on a series of hills sloping up from the stream at a point, about 
24 miles from the river-mouth in Moreton Bay, where the river 
winds in a double curve. The Brisbane is there about a quarter of 
a mile in width, and, having the entrance to tlie port well lighted 
and buoyed, admits at all times, to the extensive wharves on each 
side, below bridge, vessels drawing over 2 1 feet. The city lies by 
railway about 500 miles north of Sydney, and 60 miles north of the 
southern boundary of the colony, and, within a circle of 5 miles 
radius, embracing the two municipalities of Bri.sbane and South 
Brisbane, has a population now nearly approaching 100,000. 
Well su2)plied with water from the neighbouring hills, efficiently 
drained, gas-lit and well paved, Brisbane contains a good number of 
fine buildings, public and private, including two cathedrals, over 
forty churches, a Parliament House erected at a cost of ;^ioo,ooO, 
the splendid National Bank, a School of Arts, Museum, and Town 
Hall, Among the chief structures is the Queensland Club, the 
•most pleasing in Au.stralia for exterior and position. One facade 
commands a view over the Botanical Gardens, which front the 
river, and have a glorious display of semi-tropical vegetation, being 
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further adorned by a lagoon and ponds fringed with water-lilies, 
and by winding paths, grassy lawns and knolls, beds of lovely 
orchids, and radiant parterres of many-hued flowers and variegated 
foliage-plants cunningly inlaid. The Parliameni House is a hand- 
some freestone edifice, with a central dome, and wings surmounted 
by high mansard roofs. I'here are four public parks, and the 
gardens of the Acclimatization Society are as beautiful to behold 
as they have proved useful to the colony in introducing and distri- 
buting plants and trees from every part of the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the world. Tram-cars, omnibuses, wagonettes, 
and suburban railway-lines supply ample accommodation for traffic 
between the business quarters and the fringe of suburban residences 
built on charming and healthful sites among the ridgy inequalities 
of the ground. 

Ipswich, 25 miles by railway from the capital, lies on the 
Bremer River, an affluent of the Brisbane, and has good structures 
in St. Paul’.s Anglican Church, the Grammar School, and a fine iron 
bridge spanning the stream. 'I'he population is about 8000, many 
of whose toilers find cm])loyment in the workshops, covering 
22 acres, of the Southern and Western line. Thence the railway 
runs westward through rich forest flats to the foot of the coast 
range. The mountains arc ascentleil, not by the “zigzag” method 
described in connection with the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales, but by the “contouring” plan, whereby the railway follows 
the outline of the hills in a constant ascending grade along their 
face. Tunnels here and there pierce projecting spurs, and iron 
bridges, light but strong, leap across ravines and gullies often of 
great depth, where the traveller looks down from the carriage 
window into a ferny tangle, on to the tops of trees springing from 
ground hundreds of feet below. After an up-grade of about seven- 
teen miles, the line, having overcome the mountain barrier, gently 
<le.scends towards the great plateau of the Darling Downs and 
reaches Toowoomba, the cajdtal of the District. This town, with 
a population of over 7000, lies nearly 2000 feet above sca-level, at 
the head of Gowrie Creek, a tributary of the Condamine. The 
broad gas-lit streets have no architectural merit; the industry of 
the place comprises soap-making, brewing, tanning, saw-mills, flour- 
niills, foundries, and a manufacture of tobacco. Here the line bifur- 
cates, one part proceeding westwards towards the vast region of 
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the Marano.'iand Warrego Districts, the other turning south to join 
the- railways of New South Wales, On this southern arm stands 
the pretty little stone and brick built town of Warwick^ in a bracing 
air 1 500 feel above sea-lcvel, with a population of 4000. I'he place 
is the centre of an agricultural and pastoral district of rich black 
soil. The Condamine Hows past to join the Darling far away. 

The Mary River, falling into Wide Bay, has on its banks, about 
25 miles from the sea, thriving j\Iaryborotij^h, with a population of 
-About 9000. Vessels drawing feet can reach the wharves of 
this District-capital, which is the terminus of sever.il short railways, 
and the port for the Gynipie gold and Burrum coal. Two large^ 
engineering factories, s<iw-mills, sugar-mills, and important dugong 
and oyster fisheries give work and wet'ilth to the people. The river, 
sharply curving at this point, is crossed by a bridge one-third of a 
mile in length. Gympic, with a population of 9000, lies also on the 
Mary River, many miles above Maryborough, in a mineral district 
which, besides a large production o( gold from mines over uxk) leet 
in depth, has silver, copiier, cinnabar, antimony, bismuth, and nickel. 
There are good public buildings, gas, and w'ater-supjjly'. Rock- 
ha 7 upton, the second town of the colony for size <md imiiortanco, 
with i2,otx) jieople, lies 420 miles north-w'e.st of Brisbane, on the 
Fitzroy River, about .jo miles from its mouth. It is the chief town 
and port of central ()ueen.sland, and. as the terminus of a main line 
<jf railway (the Central), extending about ^oo miles inland, it serves 
as an entrepot for a vast interior region. The Mount Morgan 
gold-mine is about 30 miles distant, .ind the surrouniling country is 
rich in copper and silver, with a large trade in wool, tallow, maize, 
and preserved meats. I hc town is wdl laid out, with gas-lijj^ streets, 
good water-supply, e.\cellent building.s, and fine botanical gardens, 
on both banks of the river, connected by a good -iron 'sjuspension- 
bridge nearly 1 200 feet in length. Many of the wide streets are 
planted with trees; a fine esplanade fronts the stream op the south 
bank. Shut out from the coast by a h)fty range of hiHs that inter- 
cept the sea-breeze, and shut in by lesser elevations at the back, 
Rockhampton, in summer, suffers much from heat, which pro.sperous 
citizens escape by resorting to beautiful spots 'on the cojist north of 
Kejjpel Bay. Another important town in this Port Curtis District 
is Gladstone, 90 miles south-west of Rockhampton. The place lies 
on the coast, with a fine harbour, reputed the best in Queenslamh 
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sheltered by two islands from the winds and waves. With a popu- 
lation of about 4000 in the town and neighbourhood, the place 
largely exports cattle to New Caledonia, the French colonial island 
lying midway between Queensland and the Fiji Isles. JMackay, 
a town on the south bank of the Pioneer river, O25 miles north- 
west of Brisbane, has 4000 peo[)le, with over 10,000 in the 
suburban district, and is the centre of Queensland’s chief sugar 
region. The buildings are good, and the port, an outlet for copper- 
mines and a gold-field, is being improved b) engineering. To 7 mis-\ 
villi’, on Cleveland Bay, with a popuLition of 9000, is the third port 
ot the colony, and the most imjwirtant and progressive place in 
northern Queensland, lying 870 miles north-west of the ca|)ital. It 
is the commercial centre of a vast are.i of pa.storal and sugar country, 
also containing gt)ld-fields at Charters l owers and elsewhere. The 
only natural port is an oi)cn roadst«*ad, but an eastiTu brcajtwater, 
feet long, has been completed, and a western brcakw4ter will 
.ud in creating an .artificial harbour along with dredging of the 
siiallow bay. The gas-lit town has a good supply of water from 
wells, and a factory for making ice. a luxury in a place rendered 
very hot by reflection of the rays of .1 tropical sun from the adj.acent 
Castle yill and Tower llill. I'owm.sville is the see of an Anglican 
hishop,.'and has i)olitic<al importance as the head-quarters of the 
North Queensland Se])aration League, an influential body which 
tomm.ands the services (jf vigorous wTiters demanding, for the 
northern part of the colony, the independent political existence 
obtained by Queensland in regard to New South Wales. 'I'he 
Colonial Office in 1 .ondon has declined to ask the fiTiperial Parlia- 
ment for an Act of sepiiration until the Queensland Legislature 
approves the claim of the 1 .eague. 

Communication between different ])arts of the colony is largely 
< Hected by sea, owing to the number of excellent harbours, regu- 
larly x;isited»‘by the large and well-appointed steamers of several 
lines. All the chief towns, on the coast and inland, are connected 
by good rodds. The chief railway-lines, southern, central, and 
northern, ,hnve been already indicated. There are' really eleven 
distinct systems, with no common centre, but all luive a uniform 
gauge of 3^ feet, and are in the hands of the Government, in 
‘^07. 2430 miles were open, constructed at the cost of over 17 
niillions sterling, and having annual receipts of 136,861 against 
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a working expenditure of ;^682,646. Over 10,000 miles of tele- 
graph, with 354 stations, are open; the postal system has charges 
of id. for half-ounce letters in towns, 2d. for Australasia, and 
2 j 4 d. for the United Kingdom and I'ostal Union countries. The 
telephone is largely used in Brisbane and some other towns. Many 
lines of steamers and sailing-vessels, with direct communication by 
the London and Queensland Royal Mail Line and the Australasian 
United Steam Navigation Comjiany, afford access to every part of 
the civilized world. 

(jovernment, with an executive head ap])ointed by the Crown, 
is vested, for legislative and taxing purposes, in a P.irliament of two^ 
Houses, the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The present Governor is Lord Lamington, K.C.M.G., appointed 
in 1895. The Council consists of 37 members, nominated by the 
Crown for life. The Assembly contains 72 inembens, niturned by 
ballot election, for three years, from 61 electoral districts. Every 
adult male of six months’ residence has the franchise. The mem- 
bers of the Assembly are entitled to a payment of 1 50 a year, with 
travelling t \[)enses. Owners of freehold estate of the clear value 
of ;^ioo, or of house property to annual value, or leasehold of 
.^10 yearly rent, and holders of pastoral leases from the Crown, 
may vote for members of the Assembly in any district where such 
property is situated. The Executive Council or Cabinet of eight 
ministers includes men having s^x'dal ch.irge of railways, lands and 
agriculture, public instruction, and public works. Local government 
is carried on by 36 municii)alities. The judicial system is of the 
kind usual in Australia; the police force of about 900 men includes 
many native troopers. Education, free, secular, and compulsory 
by statute in th(- .State .schools, is not really so in the last par- 
ticular, and the census of 1891 showed 102,000 persons who could 
neither read nor write, and 14,500 who could read only; infants 
and aliens were, however, included in this e.stimate. In 1896 there 
were ten middle-class schools in ])opulous places, and scholarships 
and exhibitions aid deserving i)upil.s to proceed from the primtuy 
schools to places of higher instruction. The revenue of the colony, 
for the year ending J une 30th, 1897, was ;^^3,6 1 3, 1 50, mainly derived 
from customs-duties (.^1,199,187), rent and sales of land, railways, 
posts and telegraphs, stamp-duty, licenses and excise. As in 
other Australian colonies, there are high import-duties on aH 
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kinds of manufactured goods, and on meat, butter, and various 
other articles of food, with 14^. on every proof-gallon of spirits, 
lor. per gallon on si>arkling wines, ir. per gallon on beer and ale in 
wood, 2s. 6(i. per dozen quarts on the same in bottles; tobacco-duties; 
25 per cent ad valorem on stationery; almost free jjaper, and no 
charge, for the honour of culture, on books. The state expendi- 
ture, in the above year, reached ,^3,604,264, the chief items being 
interest on public debt ,263,660); railways as above; posts and 
telegraphs, ^309,839; public instniction, .^232, 733; endowments 
to municipalities and divisional boards, and civil service charges 
of various kinds. At the end of 1896 the public debt was over 
3134! millions, the estimated value of the colony’s landed property 
(the occupied portion) IxMiig nearly 42 millions. In the above year; 
the expenditure fntm loans, chiefly on public works, was 148,340, 
de\oted mainly to railways, buildings, harbours and rivers, and 
defence- W'orks. The (.iovernment savings-bank, with 1 23 branches, 
had on January 1st, 1897, over 58,000 depositors, with ;^2, 329,000 
standing to their credit. 

With regard to immigration from the British Isl<‘s, now not 
assisted, or only in a very limited degree, by other Australasian 
colonies, (Queensland still imports farm-labourers and female servants, 
and allows colonists to nominate farm-labourers, miners, navvies, 
their families, and female servants. Up to the end of 1891 the 
colony had paid the passages of over 207.000 persons of the above 
classes. We have mentioned the scarcity of fit labour in the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions of which Oueensland is wholly composed, 
and on this subject \ve may conclude with some information respecting 
Kanakas or South Sea Islanders, the Polynesian natives whose 
treatment by European and American kidnappers has been a matter 
of grave scandal. The demand for labourers of this class on sugar- 
plantations arose about 1865, wdien Robert Towns, a ship-owner 
and sugar-planter trading to the South Seas, persuaded a few 
isLinders to come to Oueensland, taught them their work and soon 
found them expert as well as very cheap. His example was 
followed on a large scale, and some parts of the coftny presented 
die appearance of American plantations where crow'ds of dusky 
figures, dressed in gaudy colours, worked among the tall canes 
with laughter and with song. After labouring for a year or two in 
the colony, the Kanakas generally received a bundle of goods — 
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cloth, knives, hatchets, beads, and such small articles — to the value 
of about /’lo, and were conveyed back to their palm-clad isles. 
Abuses soon arose. Some mean and dishonest planters withheld 
the hard-earned pay at the close of the term. Captains of vessels, 
beinj^ paid by planters so much for every Kanaka they brought to 
Queensland, engaged in the infamous traffic facetiously called 
“blackbirding”, and carried off natives by force. In frequent con- 
flicts between the crews of kidnapping labour-shijis and the people of 
the islands, villages were burnt, men and women slain, and hundreds 
of persons carried off as captives. The innocent suffered for the 
guilty when the islanders, hating and dreading all while mariners' 
sur[)rised and massacred in revenge the crews of peaceful craft that 
visited their shores. 'Fhere were kidnap] lers who, basely mimicking 
the dress and talk of missionaries, in order to e|fect their evil 
purpose, caused the spearing or rlublnng of real jireachers of the 
(iospel who went to the same jiart-s of the Pacific. A crued and 
loathsome slave-trade was, in fact, carried on, and in iSoS the 
Queensland Govt'rnmi'nt look the matter in hand. A law’ enacted 
that no Kanaka could be received in the colony unless the captain 
could show a certificate, signed by a missionary or a llritish consul, 
proving that the labourers had left home of their owm free-will. 
Government agents were to accomj)any every vessel, in order to 
see that the peojde were well treated on the \’oyage, and, on leaving 
the colony, no labourer was to receive loss than six ]>ounds’ worl'i 
of goods for every year of his toil. It is hard, however, to cojic 
with the ingenuity of unscrujnilous greerl, and these regulations weic 
often evaded. Presents made by kidnapjiers to the chief of an island 
induced him to force his subjects, under fear of death, to express 
before the missionary perfect willingness to start for Queensland. 
In some cases, ('lovernment agents were bribed to connive at 
misdeed.s. I'j) to the end of 1890, about 43,000 Kanakas had been 
brought to the. colony, and of these 23,700 had l)een conveyed back 
to their i.slands, 7600 were rcj>orted as dead, and about 10,500 were 
in the country. A Royal Commission f)f Inquiry, appointed in 
caused the restoration to their homes of above 400 kidna])[)i‘<^l 
Kanakas. The white working population induced the Government 
of Queensland to prohibit the introduction of these islanders, but m 
1892 the absolute need of black labour caused the Legislature to 
allow a renewal of importation to the cane-fields, under the mu-'>l^ 
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Stringent regulations as to proper treatment of the K.inaka at every 
stage of his caieer in this connection. 


CHAPTER IX 

W’lSirRN AuSIKAIIA HiSIOKV, GL()(.KAII1\, InDUSTJvIIS, 
Staiimics, Towns 

f irJ> 11 itors »)n tlK M(st coi t <>i \ustialii 1 ji t SLUkiiunt At King Gcoigcs 
Sound \ co*on) tounckd U S\\ in Ki\ i III idximd } i u is of land bung unsuit- 
nbk imiiiJgi ints J ht » iil\ n( ns st i iiiti ni ( li u icUristiis of the rolonisls- 
J)c[)iisscd n luliti »n ol tlu col mv in 1S4O Results ot co met 1 ihoiir lmpio\cmcnts 
undti the n 1 11101 shijj of Sri \ Weld J \pl )i itions of tbe (ounti> T xp-insion 
low lid tiie.notih I lie pe iil lisliciics A it ition foi le pniisible enuunnunt C iicci 
ot *“11 licdcU^ik N hioome I lu eolon^ bcfonvs SLlt/iicinin Woik of I itb 
1 loomc MiudloujS vuld ot ^old \ ^leil boom Disc uin ol lii^e trict.i of 
jie.li p istiii j^e and forest 1 ind K ip d use ot Lool^, udit town 1> uiid ines ind are i 
ol tlu loloin Us ph> SIC il le Uure ' klinnti Pipulition De ( iiption of tlu toast 
line kin^ (uoiges Sound lowns ol Mbiii) ami 1 Kinintle lerth iht ( ipital, 
ind eitlui towns Chvrictu iml piodnct ol the ‘'Oil IreN lUnee ol wind stointtSt- 
\ dinbie tnnb i Uee»— Oioiyth ot ceie ils md the Miu 1 i\e sto^k e\j>ciLs ind im- 
jioits Riilwa> j The Itlt^i ipli ind ltle})l) lu L me » ot ste mu is incl post il s\slcm 
(leneimmiU Lduc itioii — Ke\ e mu indiibli d hi 


\Vc have .tateil, in a \er} call) jiiit of this woik that, in the 
sixteenth and se\enUenth centuries, I’ortugiKsc and Dutch navi- 
,ilois saw much of the w'esUin coast of Austialia In the seven- 
KMiih century, espcciall) the Dutch often \isit(d thc^se waters, as 
tlu names on the map show We have also noted th.it Dampier 
w.i'j the fust Pnglishman who l.indcd in that jjart of tin world 
I 01 nearly a century .ifter the Dutch m.inm i, W illem de Flaming, 
gu( the name of Swan River to the gnat stie.im whene he w^as 
astonished b) the sight of thousands of black swans floating on the* 
suit.ice, and brought to lairope, m 1607 a sjucimc'n of the bird 
which now appears on the fliig of Western Australia, the region 
seem-, to have be*cn without I'.urope in \isitors It h.is bec'n 
alie.uly recorded th.it Vancouver, m 1791, discovered King George’s 
bound, and he was followfed on that coast b) the Prcnch ships 
Gutoiafikc and Nahtralislc. It was not until 1626 th.it .iii) British 
‘'tltleinent was made. In that year, Sir Ralph Darling, Governor . 
of New’ South Wales, sent some convicts and soldiers, under Major 
Lock) er, to settle at King George’s Sound, in order to secure 
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possession of so fine a harbour on the homeward Rnd outward line 
of communication with Great Britain. The people of Sydney had 
also, it seems, been disturbed in mind at this time by rumours of 
intended brench occupation in that part of the vast continent 
which they rejjarded as wholly British territory. For some years, 
the place of settlement was nothing but a military post. In 1827, 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir James) Stirling arrived off the 
coast in the man-of-war Suca'ss. This otficer, a native of Lanark- 
shire, who had served with distinction in the French and American 
wars, was engaged in surveying the Australian coast, and he 
brought home to England so favourable a report of the Swan; 
River district that the British GovernnK'iit resolved to found a 
colony on the banks of that river. On June Jst, 1829, Captain 
Fremantle raised the British flag ashore at the mou^ of the Swan 
River, on the site of the town afterwards called by bis name. He 
was quickly followed by Cajitain Stirling, appointed the first 
Governor of the “.Swan River Settlement”, the early title of 
"Western Australia”. The nearer view of the country did not 
answer the expectations formed, as it was found by exploring 
parties to be, in that part, a sandy region covered with dense and 
“scrubby” thickets. For some months the governor, hi.s small 
staff, and the eight hundred settlers who had come out with them, 
remained on the dreary Garden Island, sheltered only by tetits or 
brushwood huts from the rough blasts and rains of the Indian 
Ocean. A site for a town was finally selected some miles up the 
Swan River, and the city of Perth began to exist. It was found 
that an impassable bar stretched acro.ss the river-mouth, and the 
goods of the colonists, landed on an exposed beach at Fremantle, 
had to be carried for miles overland through the sandy, scrubby 
waste. 

The Home -government, by Order in Council, invited emigra- 
tion to the new colony, with promise of lands at a cheap rate, on 
condition of adequate tillage within a certain term of years. This 
plan was, however, .soon modified, and then withdrawn, and land 
could be obtained only by purchase at various rates. In 1830 and 
i 83'I about two thousand new .immigrants arrived, a rush from 
Great Britain having brought to the new colony persons who knew 
little or nothing of the difficulties before them. The prospect of 
possessing several square miles of land for a few pounds had 
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attracted people wholly unfitted to be pioneers in the arduous 
work of settlement. Gentlemen of good position and means 
brought out their families and staff of servants; retired officers of 
both services, and other professional men, joined in the new enter- 
prise; and, in response to the government offer of twenty acres of 
land for every three pounds’ worth of goods imported, these settlers 
landed with personal property worth some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, before proper buildings had been erected for their recep- 
tion, or any land surveyed for tillage. The beginnings of Western 
Australia were, in fact, marked by disastrous failure, followed by 
many years of stagnation. It was found difficult to convey the 
valuable property from the bcacli at Fremantle to Perth, and much 
of it was left to rot on the shore, where carriages, pianos, and 
articles of rjfeh furniture lay half-buried in sand and exposed to all 
the destructive effects of sun and rain. vSpUmdid horses and cattle 
of the finest breed wandered useless in the bush; many of the 
settlers had to live in tents and huts, and suffered from Hoods and 
from attacks of the natives; costly farm-implements were rusting 
away; the sheep introduced at vast expense were almost all killed 
through feeding on a jioisonous plant, growing in patches over the 
country. In 1832, food rose to such famine prices as wheat at 40^. 
per bushel; salt pork at jCio i)er barrel; llesh meat at li. lod. 
per pound, and fresh butter at 7s. per pound. All the efforts of 
Captain Stirling were of little avail, and he quitted the colony for 
England in September, 1832; resuming the governorship, as Sir 
James Stirling, in August, 1834, he displayed the utmost energy 
until his resignation of office at the close of 1S38, At that time, 
the colony had but 2000 inhabitants, and, ten years later, the popu- 
lation had little more than trebled. The wealthiest and most 
enterprising of the original settlers had, at an early stage of their 
Australian life, migrated to South Australia and Tasmania. Such 
progress as was made was mainly due to the courage and energy 
of the well-born and cultured Britons who, wholly unused to manual 
toil, showed the spirit of their race in facing difficulties, and set to 
work at building houses, clearing and jiloughing land, and creating 
new homes for themselves and their families. In five years after 
their arrival, Fremantle had arisen as a small neat town with' 
spacious streets, some of them well laid in the style of Macadam. 
At Perth there were many houses of wood and brick, with shops, 
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a church, a prison, and barracks. Farms and gardens had been 
made along the river-banks, and many settlers were established on 
the upper Swan River, on the Canning, to the south, and inland, 
and at King George’s Sound. Fhe social position of these early 
settlers, founders of the old territorial families of Western Au- 
stralia, im[M‘essed upon the colony a character of its owif, widely 
different from that of the other settlements. 

For many years, then, from the time of its foundhiion as a 
colony, \\ estern Australia was improgressive. It was separated 
by 2000 miles from the other colonies; it was rarely visited 
by ships; it had no mineral wealth, yet di.scov<;red, to attrac!|t\ 
emigrants. The land, in the region of first colonizalwn, was not 
very fertile, and the settlers were steady-going, conlepted people, 
not looking for wealth or speedy advance. Industrious, but not 
cnter|)rislng, they did little in the way of exploration, and for thirty 
years no serious attempt was made at settlement more than loo 
miles inland. As people of European culture, they were happy 
in social ho.spitality of a graceful kind, with abundant friendliness 
and intimacy, helping each other in trouble, and lightening the 
stern realities of daily toil by the relaxations of people gifted with 
the accomplishments of liberal education. 'Flic early system of 
free grants of land, under Avhich about one million acres had been 
taken up by the first comers on the Swan River, the Canning, and 
the Avon, had an evil i.ssue. The conditions of j)rofitable cultiva- 
tion, within a certain time, were not ex.icled, and thus the best 
portions of ground near the port, h'rcmanlle, and the capital, I’erth, 
were in the hands of those who could not till them, while poorer 
immigrants — mechanics and labourers — wishing to have land, could 
obtain none in any profitable situation. In 1846, the colony had 
about 7000 people; only 4000 acres were under tillage; there 
were, however, 1 1 ,000 cattle and 1 40,000 sheep. The annual 
imports were worth .^45,000, and the ex{)orts were valued at 
jC 30,000. In this depres.scd condition of affairs, when scarcity of 
labour was the chief drawback, a change came under the governor- 
ship of Captain I'iizgerald, an Irish officer of the royal navy, who 
ruled the colony from August, 1848 to June, 1855. The settlers 
applied to the Home-government for cargoes of convict-labour, and 
the first shipload, followed by many more, arrived at Fremantle in 
June, J850. The colony, until the abolition of the transportation 
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system in 1868, absorbed about ten thousand criminals. These 
people were, for convicts, of a superior class in many cases, includ- 
ing agricultural labourers whose offences were poaching and violence 
connected therewith. They were, as a rule, well-conducted under 
the new conditions of their life, and made excellent servants of 
the wemthy settlers. Some jirogress was made in tillage, but the 
colony, ([(|B the whole, suffered from the convict character imparted 
to it; some of the best settlers (quitted it for other colonies, and n6 
free immigrants sought its shores. The material benefit derived 
from convict*i'ibour in Western Australia was the construction of 
good road%'i)ublic buildings, harbours, and jetties, in preparation 
for the bdacr days that were in .store. Fn'in J855 till 1862 the 
post of Cioveruor was held by .Sir Arthur Kennedy, afterwards 
Governol^of Queensland, and he was succeeded, from 1862 till 
1S69, b3^>'Mr. Hampton, who had been Comptroller-General of 
convicts in Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), and now turned con- 
vict-labour to good account as above described. 

'J'he isolation and stagnation of Western Australia began to 
have an end under the rule of .Sir l^'roderick Aloysius Weld, who 
was Governor from September, 1860 to December, 1874. I'hat 
distinguished colonial ruler, a member of a famous Dorsetshire 
Catholic family, and nephew of the late Cardinal Weld, w.is born 
in 1823 and emigrated to New Zealand in 1844. Twenty years 
later he became Premier in that rising colony, alter wanning dis- 
tinction in pastoral pursuits, exploration, and agitation for representa- 
tive institutions. Wc shall see hereafter something of his career in 
that country, where his succe.ss led directly to his appointment in 
W'estern Australia. Under his able and energetic administration 
in this new sphere of action various industries were developed. An 
awakening of j>olitical feeling. <iftcr about forty years of practically 
autocratic rule, in a mild form, by successive Governors aided b}'^ 
an Executive Council, with resident commissioners in various dis- 
tricts, took place among the colonists. Their claim to have a per- 
sonal share in the choice of rulers and methods of government w'as 
Wiinnly supported by Weld, and in 1S70 the British authorities 
allow'ed him to set up a constitution in which the Executive Council 
Was assisted by a legislative body, two-thirds of whose members 
Were elected by newly-formed constituencies. At the same time, 
nuinicipalitics, a good road-system, and education-boards were in- 
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troduced. All religious denominations were placed upon an equal 
footing, grants of land being made by the Governor for their 
support. Steam-communication along thc coast was opened, so as 
to promote settlement in various parts of the territory. Two of 
Mr. Weld’s Last acts as Governor in Western Australia were '" 11 ) cut 
the first sod of the first Government-railway, and to plai\tl|he first 
telegraph-post of the line which ultimately connected jlhe chief 
towns with Adelaide and with the colonies in the east of the con- 
tinent. Such were the chief results of rule administered by a map 
of active mind and progressive views, eager to jarotrtote in every! 
way the welfare of the settlements committed to his I ' 

In regard to exploration of the vast territory, at th|B and later 
times, we note first thrit in 1848 Mr. Augustus Gregory^Jt native of 
Nottinghamshire, who arrived in W'estern Australia iA»4;^S29, went 
northwards from Perth, in 1848, to explore the Gascoyne River, 
and, reaching a point 350 miles from the capital, made known the 
pastoral wealth of the Murchison and C'hampion Hay districts. 
Under Mr. Weld’s governorship, Mr. Forrest (afterwards Sir John, 
and Premier of Western Au.stralia), a native of the colony, com- 
manded an exploring expedition, in 1870, from Perth to Adelaide, 
along the south coast, and proved the practicability of the route for 
the telegraph-line afterwards made. In 1874 he led an expedition 
from Champion Bay, on the west coast, to the overland-telegraph 
between Adelaide and Port Darwin,* the journey of nearly 2000 
miles being performed without the aid of camels, and with horses 
only. For these services he received the thanks of the Governor 
and Legislative Council, the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, and a grant in fee of 50Cxa acres of land from 
the Imperial Government. In January, 1879, Mr. Alexander 
Forrest, a younger brother of the above distinguished explorer, 
who had accompanied the expeditions of 1870 and 1874, started 
from Perth with a party of five Europeans and two native.s, twenty- 
six hordes, and six months’ provisions, to explore the north-we.stern 
part of Australia. Port Darwin, their ultimate destination, was 
reached on October 6th. The chief results of this adventurous 
journey were t||te discovery of the source and course of the Fitzroy 
and other large rivers, and the opening up of an estimated area of 
20 millions of acres of good well-watered land in the country now 
known as the Kimberley district. In 1883, Mr. John Forrest, who 
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had become Surveyor-General of the colony, sailed for Derby, on 
the north-west coast, at the mouth of the Fitzroy River, with a party 
of surveyors, and carefully examined the country between Leopold 
Range and the coast. Cambridge Gulf was selected as a suitable 
outlet for any settlements on the Ord River and its tributaries, in 
a territojl^ which had been explored by Mr. Alexander Forrest 
in 1879.^10 1884, good copper ore was found on the Margaret 
River, and many minerals such as agate, garnet, amethyst, opal, 
and topaii yi^ith indications of gold, the chief discoverer being Mr. 
Hardman, <llf,the Irish Geological Survey, though some wander- 
ing " prospectors ” had already seen signs of the precious metal, 
A rush todik. place, with a disastrous issue to many ine.xperienced 
persons; ’dte shall see that good results were obtained, at a later 
period, 

It w^lSot uptjl 1861 that the colonists of Western Australia 
began to move in the way of expansion towards the north. In the 
three previous years, Mr. Francis Gregory, brother of the explorer 
above named, had examinetl the country between the (iascoyne 
River and Mount MurchLson, and discovered a region comprising 
a million acres of good pastoral land. In 1863, Mr. Walter Pad- 
bury, one of the earliest original settlers on the Swan River, landed 
with some sheep at the spot where now stands the town of Cossack 
(or Cassac), He was followed by other stock-owners, and the 
movement spread. At thi* time, Mr, Walcott discovered the 
pearl-shell beds on the coast which afterwards became an important 
source of wealth to the colony’. Some attempts at settlement in 
the north failed from the fierce hostility of the natives, who mur- 
dered one party of three explorers in 1864, and it was not until 
1875 the country about Nickol Pay and to the south was 
occupied by really flourishing flockmasters. I'he pearl-fisheries 
were gradually'^ developed by the use of the blacks, who were 
taught to dive. The aborigines, in the north-west, were numerous, 
fine, and strong, and the settlers, for their own purposes, soon 
established friendly relations with them. Many were profitably 
employed as shepherds and in all kinds of farm-labour, their ser- 
vices being utilized in the pearl-fishing when the w'ork of tillage 
became slack. 

Sir Frederick Weld was succeeded as Governor, in January', 
^^ 75 ) by Sir William Robinson, the able man whom we have seen. 
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in the same capacity, in South Australia. His period of office, 
continuing until August, 1877, was marked by no other event than 
the failure of an effort to obtain “responsible” government. His 
successor, Major-General Sir Harry St. George Ord, of tl^ Royal 
Engineers, a man of wide experience as an officer ena*^ in 
Baltic operations during the Russian War, as GoverM^pb the 
West Indies, and at the Straits Settlements, and in dimbmacy at 
i^aris anti the Hague, held office in Western Australia qmil April, 
1880. During his time the movement in favour o^psponsible 
government became stronger. The colonists objectMHlo interfer- 
ence from the Colonial Office in London, and to the^flKt^at their, 
legislature had no control over the expenditure of pmSjjc money. 
Sir Harry Ord was followed by Sir William Robinson, yp^yernor 
for a second term, until February, 1883, when hb'^lHapct&ed, 
on his appointment to South Australia, by Sir Ef|6Wfl8r^a|ficr 
Broome. This gentleman, who held office in Westeto j^jbstralia 
from June, 1883, to Septembep^4fi890, was s<^ii pf a §yp]pshire 
clergyman, and a native of Canada.' After ediipatjoQ'Sn &gland, 
he emigrated in his youthful days to New SJ^^nd, V i%7, nnd 
was engaged there for many years in Pastoral pul|s.uitaj& Reaming 
to England in 1869, he was for six ye^ connected winfl thew/Wr 
newspaper as special correspondent, literary reviewer, art critic, 
and miscellaneous contributoi** to the columns then edite4 by the 
famous John Delane. His colonial e)if>erience, under Lord Car- 
narvon’s rule at the Colonial Office, began in 1875 Secretary 
of Natal. He was then Secretary and Lieutenant- QDvernor ot 
Mauritius from 1878 until 1883, distinguishing himself there by 
the prompt despatch to .South Africa of nearly the •wffiolc of his 
garrison-troops, as soon as he heard of the disaster which, at the 
hands of the brave Zulus, befel a division of Lord Chelmsford’s 
army in the battle of Isandula for Isandhlwana) on January 22nd, 
1879. The thanks of the Cape Government and the full approval 
of the home-authorities were accorded, and the appointment to 
Western Australia came in due course. Sir Frederick Broome’s 
term of office was marked by a great extension of railways and 
telegraphs an(J|S>y much general progress. The new Governor 
•took the warmest interest in the affairs of the country which he 
ruled. In a paper which, during a visit to England in 1885, he read, 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, he drew attention to the slow 
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progress, the “solitary and unnoticed existence” of “the Cinderella 
of the Australian family”. After fifty-six years of colonial existence, 
Westerri Australia had but 32,000 settlors thinly scattered over the 
occupies portion of her vast expanse. Her pressing want was more 
people»:i^ the country compared by Broome to “ a ship under- 
mannell, wihich, however lair the wind may blow, cannot spread its 
sails to C^nh a favouring breeze”. He then dwelt on the fart that 
the publicjfivenue had doubled within the previous ten years, as a 
proof of n|jy)rogress, anti pointed to the resources of the colony 
in the ferti lijll^o f many tracts of land, an excellent climate, abun- 
dant tii1()tb|y|pnd mineral wealth. In regard to the constitutional 
(|iiestion,i||jKlic feeling in Western Australl.i was for the time con- 
ciliat(5<ilHB|Jieh9me-go\ eminent in a measure which prevented 
any d!^M||H||||B of public money without the sanction of a finance- 
comrnilji|R||^NH|||^d by the legislature. Until iH.Sb, a majority of 
the meftif|i£:rs of^l^ House were opposed to the adoption ol respon- 
sible ^vernitieiiU;,^^6 want of .which was the less felt as the 
<iuthorit;|^s iifc DoWmg Street bad almost ceased to interfere, and 
the coliCPfiistS werApractically, to" a birge extent, self governed. 
The Gij^ve*|jj|or ana l^f'gislatttrfe acted together in accordance with 
jiublieieeHi^, and the resoutii^ of the colony were being developed, 
and public works pushed on. movement for democratic 

reform had its chief supporters in the' tow ns, not among the leading 
men or civil servants. At last, in 1^86, the party of progn'ss had 
a small majority in the Hou.se; their iniluence grew, and almost 
unanimous Resolutions in favour of responsible government wen* 
uuTied. 

In 1890, after long correspondence on the subject b(‘tween the 
Legislative Council and the Colonial Secretary in London, Western 
Australia became a self governing colony to the fullest extent. At 
the same time, the whole of the binds of the vast territor)’, or over 
1,000,000 square miles, were transferri'd by the Crown to the 
control of the colonial legislature; the Crown, however, reserved 
the power to divide the colony as may from time to time seem fit. 
We may note that Lady Broome, who, like her husband, w'on the 
high esteem of the people of W'estern Australia, had been previously 
well-known as a successful author under the name of Lady Barker, . 
widow of Sir George Barker, an officer distinguished in Crimean 
find Indian warfare. Her works include Station Life in New 
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Zealand, Stories About, and Letters to Guy, descriptive of life in 
Western Australia. She also rendered service during her life in 
Mauritius, from 1878 to 1883, in organizing a fund for tl^e relief 
of tlie sick and wounded in the Zulu war, and in starting a move- 
ment in favour of the higher education of women, l^ar the 
close of 1800, Sir William Robinson, appointed Cpwemor of 
Western Australia for the third time, arrived in PertAl and met 
%ith a very cordial reception. He had been largely instrumental 
in facilitating the passage of the Constitution Bill jtifafough the 
Imperial Parliament, and being fitly chosen to prosine over thei 
inauguration of responsible government in the last^^Sfown colony ' 
of the Australian group, he proclaimed the new coifStitution on 
October 22 nd. & 

The chief interest of this latest period of W est^r m LAustralian 
history is connected with the word “ Coolgardi^*^^ a Uamc which 
will be vainly sought on all but recent maps of Jnhioalony. Gold 
had been discovered and worked in the Kinjty^y andl Nicol Bay 
districts, but the export of the metal in i'990^d a value of only 
;^86,ooo; the recorded yield of the previous'iyear was 15,500 
ounces, an amount quite insignificant in comparison with the pro- 
duction of Victoria, Queensland, or New South Wales. In 1897, 
the gold export of Western Australia-exceeded ;^2, 564,000 in value, 
the City of London being thea<MSIie of the Coolgardie “boom”, 
while scores of now companies competing for shareholders in 
Western Australian mines. In September, 1892, a Mr. Bjayley, who 
was “ prospecting ” in the country known the Yilgfarn gold-field, 
lying south of the Murchison River auriferous region, was at a spot 
about <370 miles east of P' remantle. He wests’ Joelcing after his 
hqrse one morning before breakfast, when his caught by a 

gleaming object lying on the ground. Whea.jiilHHced it up, it 
proved to ||^ a half-ounce nugget of gold. Beieali^n, he and 
his “ m^e had gathered twenty ounces of alluvial gold, a morn- 
ing’s w 4 lik representing about /’70 in value. In two weeks’ time, 
their ftore had reached 200 ounces. One afternoon they struck a 
point? of land where they picked off 50 ounces in a few hours, and 
there they peg^d off their prospecting area. In one d^, working 
-at the cap of the reef, they obtained, by the primitive method 
known as the “ dolly-pot ” (or pestle and mortar), about 300 ounces 
Qif the precious metal. The fame of the “Bayley’s Reward Claim" 
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spread; the capitalist, ever eager to turn shillings into pounds, was 
quickly to the fore; the usual “ rush ” was made; the town of Cool- 
^rdie arose; land companies and mining companies bought up the 
country for miles around, and Western Australia received a new 
impulse on the road to fortune. Before the end of 1 894, Yilgarn 
railway hdd been pushed on as far as Southern Cross, about 250 
miles fromj^reemantle, and in the auriferous area, estimated 
roughly at ^,000 square miles, a new great region of settlement 
was openc4f - I*' 1896, there were over 8000 leases of gold mines, 
worked by' wter 20,000 men, and the export of gold in 1897 
exceeded a vmc of ^2, 564,000. 

More thaiil^old had been discovtTed. The great eastern division 
of W estetit jftus|:ralia, hitherto held to consist merely of sandy 
desert or pfjwni" producing nothing but scrub and spinifex, was 
proved to |||BB||^^any rate in its southern portion, large tracts 
of rich pasti;i|Hp| 3 nforest-lands, with a soil of rich red loam in 
some piacean|jM$jM^a|iited for the growth of wheat, and with 
several Isindfti^? <1^ |pd a^<fariety of valuable timbers. The 

town of tni undtijq,ting country, at 31° south latitude 

and 121° eafl ffiftM lPSde, withJi^ltDperdte climate, very hot during 
the dry seasor®|i3fe*he v i|fOgw!^||pitle place soon began to have a 
history. In the autumn of read of its bustle of teams 

arriving from Southern Cross; unloading or being driven 

away by picturesque prospectors setting 

out fdr dis^n^iyi^Stishes ”^ Jpteaninnies rolling in the dust, 

or playirllf^^iilHu |heir ksigaroo-dogs, while their dusky 

parents lolled indolence. There were good 

stores and a hospital in charge of two 

trained nursesj^HHlPiw arofSalvation Army services; and a 
’ 0 «<ifire, wilH; ^weekly mail, installed in a galvanived iron 
o raMLmjTThe progress made that a fire which|br<^ out 
' her grh, 1895, “through the upsetting of a lampj and 
' I an entire block of buildings in Bayley Street, con^med, 

•' >rcb offices, and private houses, property valued at a quarter 
"* ‘ •n'! on sterling. We read that “ by the pluck of the officials 
’'h raph-office was saved”, and that, in the efifthrts made to 
tino#' Qj. Pqj. jjjg burnt-out residents, “the Theatre Royal opened 
" to feceive women and children ”, At the close of the 
' r Colonel Gerard Smith, a gentleman of great coirtmercial 
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experience in England as a banker and railway-chairman, assumed 
office as Governor in succession to Sir William Robinson, who had 
retired after the long and very honourable career in the public 
service of which the chief particulars have been given in these 
pages. By the end of March, 1896, the railway from Perth to 
Coolgardie was completed and opened for traffic. 

Western Australia, the largest of the Australafflan colonies, 
bounded on the north, west, and south by the ocealT, and on the 
east by South Australia, with a coast-line of over 3000 miles, 
fringed by numerous islands, lies between about 14°^^ 35° of south 
latitude, and in 113° to 129° east longitude. Tnl, area, 975, oc^ 
square miles, of a territory measuring 1500 miles^^m north to 
south, and nearly 1000 miles from etist to west, makes it over 
twenty times the size of England. In the soutli there are three 
separate mountain -chains running parallel to one another, the 
largest, the Blackwood Range, reaching a height of about 2000 
feet; the Darling and Roe Ranges, with some peaks of 3000 feet, 
have an average height of 1500 to 2000. The Stirling Range, 
east of the coast hills, has peaks attaining 3500 feet. In the north, 
the Leopold Range is about 2000 feet above sea-level. In the 
south-west there are many .salt and fresh-water lakes, mostly mere 
swamps during the dry season. The rivers, to be shortly men- 
tioned, are often mere storm- water channels filled during ^the rainy 
season, and are in few instances navigable even for boats for any 
great di.stance. I'hc climate, in a region of such extent, presents 
great variations. In the north, the tropical heat is temjJfertsd by a 
healthy dryness and by breezes from the sea. The central territor) 
has a climate like that of s(mthern Italy and parts of Spain, and is 
often very hot. The southern region has a summer like that ol 
the south of England in a warm dry season, and an autumn and 
winter like a protracted English autumn; in other words, the 
climate of the south-west is one of the finest and most healthful in 
the world, with the lowest death-rate anywhere known. Protracted 
droughts, and the heavy floods caused by excessive rains, are both 
unknown in Western Australia; the rainfall in the south-west ft 
temperate region varies from^S to 36 inches a-year. Epidemic 
diseases are almost unknown, and exposure to all weathers is found ' 
to have no detrimental effi'ct. The population of the colony, ns 
estimated at the close of 1897, was 163,000, composed of 1x2,380 
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males and 50,000 females; the number having been more than 
doubled in the space of four years by the influx due to the recent 
Coolgardie “ rush ’’ for gold. Figures concerning religious belief 
must, under these circumstances, be fallacious. The census of 
1891, giving the population as about 50,000, not including nearly 
6000 aborigines (and far more in a wild, wandering state) in service 
in the colo®^, showed nearly 28,000 people to be natives of Western ^ 
Australia, and returned nearly 25,000 as adherents of the Anglican’ • 
Church, tin 4 w the Bishop of Perth and a Synod meeting once at 
least in fl^veiy years; about 12,500 Roman Catholics, under 
a prelate vjlwjJlxis see also at Perth; about 4500 Wesleyans, 1600 
IndependdMEv’SBQiOO Presbyterians, and 4500 of other faiths or 
nonA‘ 

The aijMntry is very deficient in good harbours in its three to 
four thousand miles of coast-line, the only two really excellent places 
of shelter for shipping being found in King George’s Sound in the 
south and Cambridpie Gulf in the north. The funner, a gulf about 
10 miles deep, and 5 miles broad in the outer portion, has its wide 
entrance protected by.tlie bold Cape Vajicouver and B.dd Head, and 
is well sheltered from itll but south- westerly storms. In the centre 
of the^ i^und the rocky Breaksea and .Michaelmas islands arise, the 
formed with a lighthouse and signalling-station, connected with the 
mainlam- by a submarine cable. There is good anchorage with 
from j^lo 20 fathoms. At the northern extremity of the outer 
Sonn^ narrow passage, navigable for small craft, leads into the 
lake-like Oyster Harbour, having pretty wooded shores and a hilly 
background, and receiving the waters of two rivers. Three miles 
to the south of the entrance to Oyster Harbour, another opening, 
about a quarter of a mile broad, in the rocky shores, affords depth 
of water for the largest ocean-steamers to enter Princess Royal 
Harbour, a fine sheet of water 4^3 miles long and about 2 miles 
wide. On the northern shore of this stands the town of Albany, 
with a population of 3000. The harbour, called the Inner Sound, 

IS a circular basin with a good area of deep water near the entrance. 

^ he place is of great importance from its situation on King George's 
Sound, the grand strategical haven which is the " ga^^ " of Western 
Australia; the naval “key" to the eastern Australian colonies; the 
only harbour of refuge and coaling-station to which steamers 
making for the open ocean from East Australian waters can 
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resort; the first port of call for vessels outward bound; and the 
position which commands the regular track of a great part of the 
commerce of Australia. Albany, the port of call for the mail- 
steamers to Western Australia, is the southern terminus of a railway 
linking it with the capital of the colony, 256 miles away, and with 
the comparatively populous central districts of the south-western 
part of the country. It is also a port of distribution for pastoral 
' and agricultural territory extending 150 miles inland. The town is 
protected on the north by Mounts Clarence and Melville, between 
whose bold granitic masses it lies, gradually creeping up the steep 
slopes, clothed with scrubby vegetation. The poor sandy land near 
the town is famous for its magnificent and varied display of wild 
flowers in the season. The climate, with a range of temperature 
from 60 to 85 degrees, is most healthy and agreeable. 

Westwards from King (leorge's Sound, a rocky granitic coast 
passes on and turns northwards to Cape Leeuwin, broken by many 
streams, one of which, called Deep River, has on its banks a profu- 
sion of valuable timber, a species of jarrah, hard, heavy, and durable 
for piles, bridges, railway-sleepers, fencing, and other purposes. 
Between Capes Leeuwin and Naturaliste the coast presents a succes- 
sion of sombre scrub-covered hills. Gdographe Bay, sheltered by 
the latter headland, has a beautiful sweep of golden sands, with the 
settlement of Bussclton, which has a hirge trade in timber. Thirty 
miles north of this, Bunbury, with a railway into the forests, has a 
mile-long jetty for shipping their produce. For hundreds of miles 
north of Cape Naturaliste the coast is low and sandy, with ranges 
of hills in the distant background. The entrance to Frcmantk 
(population about io,CK)o) for vessels from the southward lies between 
Garden and Rottnest Islands, on the latter of which is the Governor’s 
summer-residence. The harbour has been much" improved at the 
cost of ;^ioo,ooo. The town, a depot of distribution for a large 
part of the colony, is a poorly-built i)lace, with its only handsome 
buildings in the Town Hall and the Anglican Church. It is the 
western terminus of the F-astern Railway, and has busy wharves 
and railway-workshops, and two bridges spanning the Swan River 
for the road and the railway to the capital, 1 2 miles to the north. 
* The journey by water up to Perth shows the traveller some 
beautiful reaches, here narrow and rock-bound, there widening into 
a crescent-shaped expanse with timber-studded grassy shores. 
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Perth, the capital of Western Australia, with about 43,000 
inhabitants, presents a pleasing prospect from a distance with its 
gardens, villas, spires, and public buildings, mirrored in the waters 
of the Swan, and with a distant background of soft blue hills. 
There is one fine terrace, nearly 2 miles long from east to west, 
straight and broad, and shaded by rows of the flowering Cape lilac 
and mulberry-trees. Among the handsome structures are Govern- 
ment House, the Anglican Cathedral, public offices, banks, hotels, and f 
the best private residences. The city is gas-lighted, well supplied 
with water, and connected by telephone with Fremantle. Guildford, 
9 miles above Perth on the river, is a pretty little town with 
about 1 200 people^ in a district where red loam and fine alluvial 
flats replace the sandy soil nearer the coast, and the river-banks 
begin to be adorned with vineyards and orchards, rich pastures and 
fields of wheat. 

About 200 miles farther up the coast than Fremantle, we come 
to Gcraldtou, with a population of 1500; it is the chief port of the 
central or Victoria district, and the terminus of the Midland Railway. 
This prosperous well-built little town comes next, in commercial 
value, to Fremantle. Point Moore, i Yz miles south-west of the pier, 
has a lighthouse with a light visible 18 miles away. Gcraldton 
carries on the trade of a large pastoral, agricultural, and mineral 
district on the Upper Murchison and elsewhere. Farther north 
again is Carnarvon, a small place at the mouth of the Gascoyne 
river. Fifty or sixty miles south-w^est of this. Shark’s Bay has 
a trade in pearls of the “seed” variety, extracted from mussels 
gathered off shallow banks. About 200 miles again north of 
Carnarvon, an eastward turn of ‘the coast-line brings us to the 
mouths of the Ashburton, Robe, Fortcscue, and other rivers, and 
to the small town of Cossack, the port of a splenilid pastoral country 
between the Ashburton and I )e Grey rivers. Roebourne, with a few 
hundreds of people, 1 1 miles from Cossack, is 1 200 miles from 
Perth, and within the tropics. Gold-mining is carried on in the 
district. Beyond the De Grey river, the Ninety-mile Beach, 
a monotonous length of sand, leads on to Derby, the capital 
of a large “ squatting " country in the Kimberley ipistrict. The 
town lies at the mouth of the Fitzroy River, in King Sound, and 
has a jetty and tramway to facilitate shipment of produce. The 
Mount Barrett gold-fields lie 350 miles away. Between King 
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Sound and Cambridge Gulf the coast has many deep indentations, 
which may become useful harbours when the resources of the 
country are developed. On the Ord River and its branches, and 
on the streams flowing into Cambridge Gulf, pastoral stations have 
been formed. 

The south-western part of the vast colony, bounded by the 
ocean, from the mouth of the Murchison above Geraldton, south- 
wards to about 70 miles east of Albany, and on the east by a line 
drawn back to the point of departure on the Murchison, is the 
chief scene of agricultural operations. Much of the country i^ 
covered with forest, interspersed with “scrubby” sand-plains, grassy* 
lands, and scattered areas of good .soil for tillage. Settlements are, 
therefore, intermittent, and pastoral life is often combined with 
cultivation of the soil. This region, which can never become great 
in cereal jiroduce from lack of certainly in the rainfall and from 
expense in clearing the ground, is well adapted for the growth of 
all fruits of temperate climes. The vine succeeds better than in 
any other part of the continent, with abundance of fruit and fine 
flavour. The olive-tree and orange-tn'e give excellent produce. 
The chief pastoral divi.sit)n of the colony is that lying between the 
Murchison and De Grey rivers, containing the towns of Roebourne, 
Cossack, and Carnarvon, and watered by the Murchison, Gascoyne, 
Lyons, Ashburton, Fortescue, Yule, De Grey and (.)akover, with 
their tributaries, and by many other smaller streams. I'his great 
tropical and sub-tropical territory contains fine pasture-lands capable 
of feeding any number of stock. Lack of rainfall, without irriga- 
tion, for the most part prevents tillage. The coast and country 
near Roebourne, in the district best adapted for stock-breeding 
and containing many well-ecpiippcd and well-managed stations, 
chiefly for sheep, are subjc'ct to occasional hurricanes called “ willy- 
willies”, which would infallibly sweep away any standing crops. 
The force of the wind in these storms is such that at Cossack the 
windows of the houses have been found to be frosted with sand, 
driven into and firmly embedded in the glass. Houses are blown 
down, small stock injured and killed, and much havoc wrought at 
sea amongst the pearling-boats and other craft. The Upper 
Murchison country is of splendid quality for stock, and contains 
many prosperous pastoral farmers. There is scarcely a plant or 
shrub covering the rich soil which sheep and horned cattle do not 
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relish, with an ample growth of the valuable “ salt-bush ” on the 
plains, and abundance of water just below the surface of the 
ground, easily tapped by shallow wells. The West and East 
Kimberley divisions, in the extreme north, have rich plains and 
alluvial flats on the Ord in the east and on the Fitzroy and its 
tributaries in the west, with picturesque scenery in the mountains 
of the central country. Much of the vast interior of West Aus- 
tralia is yet unknown,, and the colony must be regarded, in spite 
of its seventy years of existence, as still in its infancy, awaiting 
development by enterprise, capital, and labour. 

The products and industries of the colony have been indicated 
in the foregoinff account. W'e may remark that the timber of 
Western AustraiMl is, in some sorts, remarkably fine and valuable. 
'I'he noble eucalyiitus called karri has no rival for grandeur in 
.Australia except one species {Eucalyptus amypdalina') in the south- 
east of the continent, and none elsewhere in the world save the 
Douglas fir of Uritish Columbia and the Sequoia ginantca {M'clling- 
toma or M.immoth Tree) of California. This magnificent forest-tree 
grows perfectly straight and cylindrical, often free from branches 
up to 8o feet, with hard, heavy, reddish timber, clean and straight 
in grain. Stems have been measured having an altitude of 300 
feet without a branch, and a girth of 60 feet at the base. The 
tuari, a tree of large dimensions, but less stately than the karri, 
supplies hard, strong, heavy, durable timber invaluable for all 
kinils of engineering and architectural work, turnery and cabinet- 
making. The jarrah has been already named. A species of 
acacia, called in the colony, from its peculiar odour, the “raspberry 
jam tree”, gives a hard fragrant t\ooil, dark reddish-brown in hue, 
close-grained, very suitable for ornamental work. As regards 
cereal jirodiiction, in 1896 Western Australia had under wheat 
(and reserved for the grain-cro])) nearly 31,500 acres, giving about 
244,000 bushels of corn. In barley, u>oo acres .supplied 12,800 
bushels. Of oats, 18,870 bushels were grown on 1750 acres. The 
mai/e and potato-growth was not worthy of mention. About 2300 
acn s of vines afforded grajics producing 75,690 gallons of wine. 
In all, at the close of 1896, only 111,738 acres were under tillage. 

to the end of 1896, nearly 6,200,000 acres of Linds had been , 
granted and sold (out of a total area of nearly 625 millions of acres) 

.^360,000. We should observe that, at the close of 1896, about 
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69,500 acres were under hay-crops. The live stock, in 1896, con- 
sisted of 57,500 horses, 200,000 horned cattle, nearly 2j^ million 
sheep, and over 31,000 pigs. In 1896, the total exports (including 
bullion and specie, 1,069, 000) had a value of 1,650, 000, compris- 
ing pearls and pearl-shell worth over ;^5o,ooo; timber, 180,000; 
wool, ^267,000; guano, over ;^4500, obtained from islands on the 
west coast; and skins to a value above 18,000. Of the above 
amount, Great Britain took wool, gold, pearl-shells, and timber to 
the value of .^509,000. The total imjjorts of the colony, in 1896, 
in the shape of manufactured goods, including railway material 
(;^468 ,ooo): sugar, flour, corn and grain; beer, wine and spirits^,; 
tea, tobacco, oilmen’s and apothecaries’ stores, m(*ats and butter, 
reached a value of nearly 6)4 millions; of this amount, the United 
Kingdom sent out above ;^2,057,ooo in value, chiefly in iron, 
machinery, apparel, cotton goods, beer, and leather. Of the ship- 
ping, 2,136,378 tons, which entered and cleared from the ports. 
Great Britain owned 1,815,665 tons. The railways of the colony, 
with a uniform gauge of 3)^ feet, include the Northern, Eastern. 
Southern, and Midland systems, of which, in 1892, about 200 miles 
belonged to the Government, while more than double that length 
was in the hands of Companies, being constructed on the land- 
grant system bestowing a large area of soil for each mile, to be 
selected within a belt of 40 miles on each side of the line. The 
West Australian Land Company, in return for grants of three 
million acres, constructed and possess a well-equii)ped line, opened 
for traffic in 1S89, from Albany to Beverley, a distance of 242 
miles. On June 30th, 1897, there were 1361 miles of railway 
open for traffic; including 391 miles of private line; 276 miles 
under construction, and 230 under survey. At the end of 1896, 
about 5430 miles of telegraph, and 577 miles of telephone, were 
in use. We have seen that from Albany the wire extends to 
South Australia; from Roebuck Bay an “alternative cable” of the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Cable Company is laid to Banjuwangi, 
on the eastern coast of java. Good roads connect the towns; much 
traffic is conducted by coasting steamers; P. and 0 . boats. 
Orient liners, Messagerics Maritivies steamers, and the vessels 
of several private firms, under both steam and sail, afford .sea- 
communication direct with London, Marseilles', New York, San 
Francisco, Singapore, and other ports. The postal-system conveys 
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half-ounce letters for le^. within a town, 2d. in Australasia, and 2^^'’. 
to United Kingdom and Postal Union countries, now including 
most of the civilized world. 

The rule of the colony, under the Act of 1890, is now vested 
in the Crown-appointed Governor; a Legislative Council of 24 
members; and a Legislative Assembly of 44 members, all elected 
by voters having a 10 annual qualification as leaseholders, or as 
occupiers of house or unfurnished lodging; as licensees of the Crown 
for tillage, pasturage or mining with a yearly payment of ;^io; or 
possessing freehold estate worth ;^ioo. There are 44 electoral 
districts; the Asstthibly sits for a maximum of 4 years; members 
arc not paid, but travel free on all (xovernment railways. The 
Cabinet of five responsible ministers includes a Commissioner of 
Lands, and Mittisters of Public Works and of Mines. Local 
government is conducted by municipalities in the larger towns. The 
judicial establishment comprises a Chief Justice, assistant-judge, and 
police-magistrates. Education, in the Government primary schools, 
is free, secular, and compulsory, with the control and supervision of 
a central board and local ilistrict boards, chosen every five years 
by the general body of electors. Denominational bigotry in 
management is excluded by the provisions that the central board 
of five members, including the Colonial Secretary, must be wholly 
ct^mposed of laymen ; ami that no two of them may be of the same 
religious body. Cjovernment aid is given to private schools laid 
open to inspection, anti secondary or middle-class schools are all 
supported by the State, In 1891, 13 per cent of the total white 
population above 15 years could neither read nor write. The 
revenue, in 1896, amounted to ;^2,44 1,000, with an expenditure of 
/a 362,000, in addition to ;^6 50,700 expended from loans on public 
works; the public debt was .^4,732,554, with an annual charge of 
.^194,623 for interest, and about .^175,000 set apart as a “sinking 
fund ”. The public income was, to the amount of nearly £<)gy,ooo, 
derived from customs-duties, with the usual Australian tariff affect- 
ing various articles, rising from 5 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem, 
and heavy specific duties on meat, beer, spirits, and wines; printing- 
paper and bpoks are free from charge. The rest of the revenue is 
chiefly derived from railways, the Post Office and leases of lands. 

June 30th, 1896, 16,160 depositors had ;^46o,6io to their 
credit in the savings-banks. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tasmania 

History, Geography, Indusiries, Statistics, Towns, 

The name Van Diemen’s L<ind chaoRed to Tasmania— Its oiiginal settlers — Discovery of 
the island by lasinan — Visits of latu Luiopean voyagers — First British occupation 
- Made a settlement Rule of successive governors -Growth of Hobail- 

Tioublcs With bush-rangeis and the natives — Martial law piorlaimed— Mr Robin- 
son s successful efforts to conciliate the natives — Progirss of the colony Sii Johfi 
t r inklin governor — Agitation icgaiding the convict question -Condition of JSoifolk 
Island- Transpoitation abolished Lllccls of the gold discovciy on the (olon>— t 
Self-government granted- Piogiess undoi siiectssnc gOVtinois Gcogniphicat 
position and boundaries of the inland -llu eoast-line and islands Mountains — 
Riv CIS —Mount Wellington Beautiful secntiv ot the eountiy Lime itone caves 
neai Chadlcigh— Lakes -Chin itc launaandfloia Mine lal wealth Popul ition — 
Agricultuie— Fiuit giovving- Pastuiagc and live stock Manuhictincs— Ko ids and 
railways — Tclegiaph and telephone Lines of stcameis Lxports and iinpoits- 
Sliipping —Hobart, the capital — Its subuihs 1 lunccslon mil othci towns Islinds 
btionging to the colony I hndcis Islind, 6e.i “ Mutton-buds'’ oi soot) peliels — 
Political divisions of the eoloii) (jovciinnent — Ldue itioii- Diminution of the* 
eiiinmal element — Keveiiut, evpendituie, and publu debt 


T \SMANi\ has the distinction of rankinjr as the second colony of 
j\ustral<isia in jioint of a”(*, boiny founded only fifteen years later 
than New South Wales. In a certain sense, she is also the mcjthei 
of the great colony of Victoria, as 'rasni.inians were the first settlers 
there in 1834-37. We may observe that the name “ Van Diemen’s 
Land”, of universal use witliin the memory of middle-aged men, 
having become one of evil repute in connection with convicts, began 
to be laid aside for the presemt designation in 1853, after the aboli- 
tion of transportation to that part of the British dominions. Fitting 
honour was thus rendered to the discoverer of the beautiful island 
Furthermore, Tasmania was the first of Au.stralasian colonies to 
receive, in 1855, the privileges of local representative government. 
At some earl) iieriod, a race of uncertain origin, perhaps Papuan, 
arrived in the largest island tcj the south of Austndia, and throve 
and multiplied amid the abundance of animal and vegetable food 
which they found in the woods. Hidden away from the rest of the 
world, they killed and ate opossums, wombats, kangaroos, birds, 
lizards, snakes, and grubs. They took honey from the nests of wild 
I bees; they dug up truffles, wild potatoes, and the roots of orchises 
and ferns; they gathered shell-fish on the shores. It was early 
on a November morning in 1642, a month after Charles the First 
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of England had met his revolted subjects in the battle of Edgehill, 
that the barbarous blacks of this lovely land twelve thousand miles 
away first saw the wondrous spectacle presented by European ships, 
as they drew over the horizon westwards of a headland now called 
Point Hibbs. As the monsters flew nearer over the waters, with 
outspread wings overtopping great dark bodies, the natives fled 
away in terror, lighting fires of warning to their friends inland. 
Tlie two craft that now for the first time brought Europeans to 
those shores were the Heemskii'k and the Zcclian, under the command 
of Abel jansz Tasman and his brother (ierritt. The former had 
been despatched on a voyage of exploration to the “ Great South 
Land” by General Anthony Van Diemen, Governor of Batavia, 
in java, the centre of Dutch colonidl rule in the P-astern seas. 
I'he di.scoverer supposed the land to be a part of the southern 
continent, and named it, from his t)fficial chief, “Van Diemen’s 
Land”. The Dutch voyagers sailed round the southern coast 
as lar as Storm Bay, in an inlet of which they came to anchor. 
On December 2nd, Tasman went ashore with some of his officers, 
ami Iioisted a flag upon a post on which he and his companions 
c.irvcd their names. The ne.xt course was round the great irregular 
.south-easterly projection now called Tasman’s Peninsula, and up 
the east coast, with the discovery and naming, on the way, of Maria 
.uid .Schouten Islands, as far as .St. Patrick Head, whence Tasman 
and his consort-ship .sailed eastwards and discovered New Zealand. 

\ hundred and thirty years passed away before, so far as is 
known, any European ship came upon the coast of the country first 
visited by Tasman. In 1772, two French vessels, the Mascarin 
and Castries, under Cai)tain Marion dii b'resne, anchored in the 
same inlet of Storm Bay as Tasman, a harbour now called 
T'ndrik Hendrik Bay. There was a quarrel with the blacks who 
came down to the shore to gaze upon the strangers, and the 
brenchmen frightened them away by firing. After a few days’ 
sojourn, Du Fresne, like Tasman, sailed away to the east, and was 
killed in conflict with the natives at New Zealand. In the following 
year, 1773, Captain Furneaux, of the .. Idvcntnrc, which had become 
separated from Cook’s ship, the Resolution, in his second voyage of 
discovery, anchored in Adventure Bay, on the east side of the large • 
hruni Island, at the entrance of Storm Bay. In 1 777, Captain Cook, 
in the Resolution, on his third and last voyage, landed in the same 
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place. In 1788, the English man-of-war Bounty ^ under Lieutenant 
William Bligh, afterwards sent adrift, with a portion of his crew, in 
the famous mutiny, arrived in Adventure Bay, and then sailed away 
for Otaheite (Tahiti), in the Society Islands. The names upon the 
map of the south-eastern portion of Tasmania, of D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, the Huon River, Bruni Island, and Recherche Bay, 
commemorate the visit, in April, 1792, of a French expedition 
composed of the ships Recherche and Es^^raitcc, under Rear- 
Admiral Bruni d’Entrecasteaux and Captain Huon de Kermand<Se, 
despatched in search of the hapless La P«^rouse, whom we ha\^c 
seen in our account of the “ First Fleet ” to Australia, under 
Captain Phillip. After nearly a month spent in surveying, the 
French navigators left, returning in January, 1793, to complete the 
charts which had been drawn. Other navigaU>rs, including Bass 
and Flinders, as we have seen, were in Tasmanian waters towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. In January, 1802, the French 
scientific expedition on board the Gt^ographe and the Natnralisie, 
under Commodore Baudin, surveyed much of the southern and 
eastern coasts, the name of Freycinet Peninsula being given from 
that of a lieutenant of the Giop'aphe. 

It was in September, 1803, that the first British occupation and 
settlement of Van Diemen’s Land took place, when Lieutenant 
John Bowen, of H.M.S. Glatton, was sent out by Governor King, 
of New South Wales, "to establish Ilis Majesty’s right” to the 
territory. Along with his desire to anticipate P'rench occupation. 
King was anxious to be rid of some unruly convicts. The new 
colony was founded by Bowen, in charge of two dozen convicts, 
six free persons, and eight soldiers, who landed at a place called 
Risdon Cove, on the east bank of the Derwent River, about 5 miles 
above the site of Hobart, and on the opposite side of the water. 
A month later, when they had raised a few huts, and sheep and 
goats were feeding among the long grass surrounding the little 
settlement, a party of 42 convicts and 1 5 soldiers, sent by Governor 
King, arrived. In 1804, a strong accession of numbers came with 
Colonel David Collins, an officer of marines who had fought at 
Bunker’s Hill in the American War, and went out in 1787 with 
Captain Phillip in the capacity of secretary and as Judge- Advocate 
for New South Wales. He was despatched from England in 1803 
with about’ 300 male convicts, 24 wives of prisoners, 50 soldiers, 
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and a dozen free settlers, and, after failing to approve the country 
which he saw on the shores of Port Phillip, he sailed for the 
Derwent, and selected for a new town the site of Hobart, on the 
west side of the river, a few miles nearer the sea than Risdon. 
There he founded the place which he named from Lord Hobart, 
the minister then in charge of colonial affairs. The beginning 
of a long and sanguinary contest with the natives occurred in May, 
when the settlers at Risdon fired upon a large parly of blacks who, 
from their shouts and gesticulations of surprise at the sight of the 
white men, were thought to be intending an attack. The unfor- 
tunate aborigines fled, but were, with needless cruelty, pursued and 
slain to the number of thirty. Collins, first lieutenant-governor of 
Tasmania, then under the Government of New South Wales, ruled 
with vigour and esteem until his sudden death in t8io. In 1804, 
the north of Tasmania was first settled by a party of Convicts from 
Sydney, with soldiers, under Colonel Patterson, who arrived near 
the entrance to Port Dalrymple. Two years later, the town of 
Launceston began its career with a name derived from Governor 
King’s birthplace in Cornwall. In 1807, lands were assigned in the 
southern or Hobart settlement to convicts from Norfolk Island, 
now abandoned for a time by the British Government. , Many of 
these men had become well-behaved industrious farmers, and their 
new settlement in Tasmania, on the Derwent above Hobart, was 
styled " New Norfolk”, in remembrance of their former island- 
home. 

For three years after the death of the upright and kindly 
Governor Collins, the Hobart settlers were in charge of successive 
commanders of the troops. During this interval, at the close of 
1811, Governor Macquarie of New South Wales made a visit to 
the colony, where he became very popular, and, as we read, ” exer- 
cised pretty freely his taste for naming after himself every place 
which fell under his notice”. Early in 1813, the eccentric and 
capriQious Colonel Davey, also an officer of marines, arrived for 
a four-years’ tenure of office. Davey was a “ rough-and-ready ” 
kind of man, who “ trod on the corns ” of his superior Macquarie. 
He showed wisdom in throwing open the ports, and English 
merchants began to settle in Hobart. The little colony was < 
beginning to prosper, partly through the whale-fishery. Tillage 
progressing; corn was exported; and in 1816 the first body of 
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free emigrants arrived. The chief trouble of the Van Diemen’s 
Land farmers arose from the depredations of bush-rangers and 
natives on their sheep, cattle, and stackyards. The convicts who 
escaped, to the number of several dozens a year, betook themselves 
to the wild central country, sometimes living with the natives, and 
infecting them with the worst vices of “civilization”; sometimes 
treating them like wild beasts; always at deadly war with the 
Government and with the free settlers, who were forced to turn 
their lonely houses, in the country-districts, into fortresses l<x>j>- 
holed for fire, and well supplied with weapons which the woin^n 
and the elder children were taught to use. It was Colonel Davey’s 
strong measure of idacing the colony under martial law, as a remedy 
for bush-ranging, that caused his retirement, in 1817, when this 
action was disallowed by Macquarie. 

The aborigines were treated with great violence and cruelty by 
the free white settlers in some cases, and a succession of Governors 
for many years had great difficulty in restraining outrages committee] 
by and on both whites and blacks. Collins had denounc{;d “the 
murders and abominable cruelties practised u])on the natives by the 
white people”, but he had little force at his command. At l.i.st, in 
1828, martial law w'as proclaimed, and rewards were offered by the 
government for the capture, without injury, of every native, b'in.illy, 
a force of over 2000 men, including 800 troops, was formed in line 
across the country from east to west, in an attempt to drive the blacks 
south into Tasman’s Peninsula. 7 'he expenditure of about ,^,3O,of)0 
in this enterprise resulted in the capture of a man and a boy, the 
most costly fish ever taken in any net. After this ludicrous failure, 
the Government, in despair, employed a poor bricklayer (or car- 
penter, as some .say) of Hobart, named George Augustus Robinson, 
a man inspired with an earnest wi.sh to employ other measures, in 
using efforts for the conciliation of the natives. Love to the fellow - 
man succeeded where force had proved of no avail. The noble- 
minded and courageous Robinson w^ent freely among the natives, 
gained their good-will, and after traversing, in every part of the 
island, above 4000 miles of ground, he induced a body of about 
three hundred to pass over with him to Flinders Island, at the east 
end of Bass Strait, where they lived under his charge in peace and 
safety, and were treated with kindness by the Government. It was 
in 1835 that this settlement was formed. Robinson was appointed 
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“Protector of Aborigines”, and commandant at Flinders Island, 
and finally “Chief Protector of the Aborigines of New Holland". 
The Tasmanian natives dwindled away in numbers under their 
new conditions of life, and in 1847 only 44 were left. These were 
then transferred to the mainland, and in 1 869 the last male survivor 
of the race died in Hobart. Seven years later, Truganini, a chief’s 
ilaughter, passed away, and with her ended the pure aboriginal race 
of Tasmania, after a career in which some of the later scenes form 
a dark and disgraceful chapter of British colonial annals. 

Reverting now to the general history of the colony, we find 
Davey succeeded, as Governor, by Colonel .Sorell, who was in 
power from 1817 to 1S24. This gentleman, who had commanded 
the 4Sth Regiment, wa.s a man of firmness, energy, and wisdom, 
who did much to advance the interests of the colony in putting 
^lown the bush-rangers, and promoting the immigration of free 
settlers for tillage. In his time, 300 sheep were imported from 
Captain Macarthur’s famous merino-flock at Camden, near Sydney, 
and 'i'asmania soon had wool as a new and profitable article of export. 
In 1821, the ishind h.id a {copulation of over 7000, of whom about 
one-third were gathered in Hobart and the neighbourhood. There 
were 15,000 acres under cidtivation, and the .settlers jeossessed 
35,000 horned catth* and 1 70,ax) sheej). Civili/.ation was advancing 
in the establi.shment of a new'S])a{)er, and a fortnightly mail between 
Hobart and Launceston, taking .1 week fur the conveyance of letters; 
there was a local court, ami some heed was paid to religious and 
educational {crogress. In 1824, when Colonel .Sorell retired, to the 
great regret of those whom he had ruh'd, the colony was yearly 
eNjeorting £/^o,o(X) worth of w'heat, and the Van Diemen’s Land 
wool, at first des|)ised in Lngland, and only used for stuffing 
mattresses, was commanding high prices from the manufacturers. 
Colonel Arthur, who had been Superintendent of Honduras from 
1814 to 1822, .succeeded Sorell in 1824, and in 1825, when the 
colony was sejiarated from New' South Wales, he became the first 
“ Governor ” of an independent little .state, wdth the usual e.xecutive 
and legislative Councils. During his tenure of office, lasting until 
October, 1836, the colony prospered; the poi^ulation trebled in 
number, tillage throve, and trade increased. Hobart became a* 
handsome town; good roads and bridges were made in the country 
districts; and the bush-rangers, who had again become troublesome. 
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were suppressed. Governor Arthur was a. stern ruler, who became 
odious to many persons from interference with the freedom of the 
press, but he did much to promote education and religion, and many 
churches and schools were built The finances were reduced to 
order, and the island was divided into police-districts, with a stipen- 
diary magistracy. At this time the Van Diemen’s Land Company, 
with a parliamentary charter, was formed, and received a large 
grant of land in the north-west. In 1828, land-sales at a low rate 
began on the part of the Government The growing business of 
the settlers caused the foundation of banks at Hobart and Laun-^ 
ceston. In 1835, the fortnightly mail between the two chief towns 
was replaced by a biweekly delivery of letters conveyed in less 
than twenty-four hours. 

In 1837, Sir John Franklin, afterwards famous as the Arctic 
explorer, arrived as Governor, holding office until 1843, with popu- 
larity due to his noble character, sagacity, and genial demeanour. 
His admirable wife, whom we have already seen in connection with 
her husband’s tragical end in the regions of everlasting ice, supported 
with the utmost zeal of personal effort, and with the resources of 
her large private fortune, all the Governor’s kindly and syinj)athetic 
endeavours for the good of the community, including schemes for 
the development of po[)ular education. Franklin, however, fell on 
evil days when he went to Van I )iemen’s Land as ruler. The colonial 
secretary, hir. Montagu, a nephew of Governor Arthur, had obtained 
a great share of power under his uncle’s administration, and strove 
hard to make the new ruler a secondary personage in the colony. 
His gross insolence to the Governor at last caused his dismissal, 
but the man was clever enough to delude the Colonijil Secretary in 
London (Lord Stanley, afterwards Prime Ministerfts Earl of Derby) 
into adopting his .side in the quarrel, and Franklin was removed 
from his post. The next Governor was Sir 'John Eardley Wilmot, 
a Warwickshire baronet and county member who had won some 
distinction as a debater in Parliament. During his term of office, 
from 1843 till October, 1846, the coovict-question was the chief 
matter of discussion and policy. The cessation of the convict- 
system in New South Wales caused the sister cojony to the south 
•to be flooded with criminals whom the settlers were expected, by 
the authorities in London, to be at the sole charge of coercing 
maintaining, in the event of their committing fresh crimes. Trouble 
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was intensified by the transfer of about 2000 prisoners of the worst 

from Norfolk Island to Port Arthur, on Tasman's Peninsula. 
In 1845, Norfolk Island, which had been annexed to Van Diemen’s 
Land, had become a kind of Inferno, under charge of a merciless 
superintendent, who in vain used the lash and other kinds of torture 
to subdue the spirits of the fiends committed to his control. The 
island had been made for the second time, in 1826, the abode of 
convicts, and it received thenceforth the worst of the bad, in the 
persons of those who had been convicted of fresh crimes in New 
South Wales. It was a disgrace to the country which maintained 
its existence in this form, and the outlook of the colony of Van 
Diemen’s I^and, as regarded the penal population, now became very 
serious. In addition to the convicts deported thither from Norfolk 
Island, there were more than 20 bodies of convicts, working as 
“ proliationers”, in different parts of the country, in gangs of from 
100 to 500. The cost to the 1 niperial government amounted annually 
to / 300.000, and the Colonial Office, seeking to reduce expenses, 
set the convicts to clearing and tilling the soil. The use of the 
produce for their consumption, and the sending to market of supplies 
raised by this cheap labour, were very detrimental to the interests 
of the free farmers?. Agriculture was depressed; the Crown-lands 
ceased to furnish any revenue from sales; and jiublic debt, to meet 
expense.s caused by the convicts, g.ive rise to further taxation. 
Indignation was justly aroused when Lord Stanley, the Colonial 
Sent Uiy, ordered that the hibour of convicts, hitherto employed on 
public works without wages, should be paid for by the colonists at 
the current rate of free labour. Cont<'sts arose between the Governor 
and the Legislative Council concerning the means of raising money 
to meet the incrcAsing expenditure, and in 1846 Mr. Gladstone, 
successor of Lord Stanley in his office, removed Governor Wilmot 
on the ground of making statements intended to deceive the autho- 
ntics in London. He survived this blow only a few months, dying 
at Hobart early in 1847. 

The convict-question remained a chief topic of agitation, along 

with a demand for elective parliaments, after the arrival, in January, 

1 ^ 47 , of the new Governor, Colonel (afterwards Major-General Sir 

illiam) Denison, whom we haVe seen as ruler in New South Wales. 

He Was one of a band of distinguished brothers, of whom the other 

three became respectively .Speaker of the Commons; Bishop of 
'01 va. ‘ 138 
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Salisbury; and Archdeacon of Taunton. Educated at Eton and at 
Woolwich, William Denison entered the Royal Engineers, in which 
corps he became colonel in 1826. He arrived to confront difficul- 
ties already existing, and created others by somewhat arbitrary 
action during a rule in which he exposed the aspirations of the 
colonists for a constitutioiifil system, and seemed to consider his 
chief duty to be that of superintending convict -labour according to 
the instructions received fi&m his official chief in London. W'e 
must make our story short. stating tliat, before his promotion, in 
I <^551 to New South Wales, the coloni.st.s received (in 1850) tl|ic 
right of electing a portion of the Legislative Council; that trans- 
portation was abolished in 1S53; that the country was divided into 
municipalities, railways were begun, the electric wires introduced, 
and many other important jiublic works e.xecuted. A new' era had 
begun for I'asmania wdth the country’s new name, coincident with 
the boon of partial self-government, and the cessation of the curse 
of convictism. The first Lcgisl.itive Council, under the new 
system, met in 185.’, and w.is composed of eight members 
nominated by the Coternor, and sixteen elected by as many 
districts. The rush to the Australian gold-fields in 1851 for a time 
'bereft many country districts of their adult male jiupulation, but 
a great change w'as caused in agricultural and commercial affairs 
when the prices of grain. Hour, vcgi tables, fruit, timber, and other 
products, were enhanced by the inlliu nee of the markets in Victoria 
and by the glut of gold. The popuhition of the colony at this time 
sank from over 40,(100, the number in 1850, to little more than half. 
Those w'ho remained on the land in 'fasmania were very prosperous 
from the rise in values, and the import and export tr<ide were so 
stimulated that in 1853 they each amounted to. about 214 inilhf’”'’ 
sterling, an enormous total for the existing popuUttion. In August 
of thcit year, the jubilc'e of the colony was celebrated with public 
festivity and religions services, and the change of name to “Tas- 
mania" now received legislative and official sanction. 

Early in 1855, Governor Denison was succeeded by Sir Henry 
^oung, an able and energetic man whom we met in South Australia- 
The first great duty with which the new ruler was charged was that 
of inaugurating “ responsible government”, conceded by the Imperial 
Parliament in May, 1855, with two wholly elective Houses. Afte'’ 
the general election of September, 1856, and the formation of the 
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first Cabinet, the new legislature passed measures for the develop- 
rnent of higher education, the founding of new municipalities in 
rural townships, and for settling population on the land. The 
colonists at this time displayed at once both their wealth and their 
patriotism by sending ^25,006 to the fund being raised in London 
for the widows and orphans made by%he Crimean War. I'rom 
1 86 1 until 1869 the post of (iovernor w.'is held by Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Gore Mrowne, an ol di.stinguished service 

in the first Afghan War, and of much colonial exjierience as Secre- 
tary in the Ionian Islands, and as Governor first at St. Helena and 
tlien in New Zealand. The new representative of the Queen in 
fasmania was a man ol delightful character and manners, who, along 
with his charming wife, a .Scottish lady brought up in the best Edin- 
burgh circle, exerti'd the happiest influcnicc upon the social system 
of the colony, and made the new (iovernment House at Hobart 
,1 centre of refinement, courtes}, and good feeling. The resources 
of the beautiful country wenj developed, and communications were 
improved by the construction of bri<lgcs, tramways, and roads. In 
1865, an Act was passed which lias proved of great value in 
rendering the transfer of land a cheai), easy, and simple transaction. 
The population of the country was, however, steadily diminishing,* 
owing to the attractions of the gold-producing Australian colonies, 
and the progress of tillage and sheep-firming was very slow. The 
country pri'sented rather the quiet as[)ect of rural England than the 
bustL and .stir of an Australasian colony. The day of Tasmania had 
not yet arrived, but good preparation for a better time was being 
made in the opening up of the country by means of railvvay.s, for the 
constructiou of which in country districts great facilities were afforded 
to joint-stock companijp. 

In January, i$ 6 g, when Governor and Mrs. Erowne had left the 
island amid the warme’st expressions of respect and regret. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Du Cane arrived as the new ruler. This 
gentleman, who had sat in I’arliament for some years as an Essex 
member, and had been a Civil Lord of the Admiralty, was a governor 
of much energy and efficiency. In his time (May, 1869) a cable wa^ 
laid across the Strait from Port Dalrymplc, on the north coast, to 
near Cape Schanck, in Victoria, and railways were opened from 


-aunceston to Perth and other places in the west of the island. 
1870, on the withdrawal of the home garrisons from Australasia, 
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volunteer forces were enrolled. The census at this time showed 
a revival, in a population of about 100,000, and more members 
were now chosen for the legislature under a “ Constitution Act ” 
which also lowered the franchise for election to both Houses. At 
the end of 1872 the completion of the overland-telegraph brought 
Tasmania into direct and .swift communication with London. 
Mr. Du Cane, remaining in office until March, 1874, was zealous 
in the encouragement of agriculture, education, and sport, and well 
observed the conditions of his post as a constitutional ruler. He 
was succeeded (in January, 1S75) by Mr. (afterwards .Sir FrederieV) 
Weld, much of whose career has been already seen in connection 
with W^estern Australia, and who will soon reappear in New 
Zealand, at an earlier period. During his term of office, the efforts 
of this able man for the general good of the colony were much 
hampered by petty party feeling, causing frequent ch.mges of min- 
istry, but he succeeded in procuring votes of money, in 1877, for 
the construction of new road.s, wharves, bridges, and telegraphs in 
districts hitherto unsupplied with these necessaries of intercourse 
and trade. The railway from Hobart to Launceston, 133 mik\s 
in length, was opened in 1876, and in the same year the tin-mine.s 
discovered five yeans previously at hlount Bischoff, 60 miles west 
of Launceston, gained a fresh value through the making of a tram- 
way thence to Emu Bay, 40 miles distant, where the port of Ulver- 
stone arose. About the same time some really rich deposits of alluvial 
gold were found on the river Arthur and the west coast. The 
discovery of mineral wealth gave a new impulse to the colony. 

In April, 1880, (iovernor Weld left Tasmania for his new post 
in the Straits .Settlements (Malacca), and was succeeded, in October, 
by Lieut.-General .Sir J. H. Lefroy, a distinguished scientific officer 
of the Royal Artillery, much engaged on magnetic observations, 
national defences, and military education; Governor of Bermuda 
from 1871 till 1877. He acquired great popularity in Tasmania 
during his brief tenure of office, which ended in December, 1881, 
when General Lefroy retired from public work. The population 
of Tasmania, highly flourishing through agriculture and mining, 
now exceeded 1 1 5,000. Sir George .Strahan, also a Royal Artillery 
officer, who had colonial experience as Chief Secretary at Malta, 
Colonial Secretary and Governor in the Bahamas, and also as 
Governor of the Gold Coast, and at Lagos, and of the Windward 
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Islands (West Indies), was Governor of Tasmania from Dec., 1881. 
to Oct., 1886. At this time the revenue, without any fresh taxation, 
and along with a large expenditure on public works, was in a flour- 
ishing state, amounting to nearly ;^56o,ooo at the end of 1883, 
by an increase of about 40 per cent in the space of four years. 
A loan of ;^8oo,ooo was raised for railways, and new lines were 
surveyed and taken in hand. In 1884, a period of depression 
came from over-speculation in mines, but a revival occurred in the 
following year, and a Defence Act was passed, with a measure for 
the enrolment of a reserve force. The mining in gold and tin became 
very prosperous. The statistics for the year 1 8cS6 showed a marked 
increase of prosperitj in revenue, tnade, deposits in savings-banks 
and building .societies, as well as in the marriage-rate and the sale 
.and occupation of Crown-lands. In 18S7, the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria was celebrated in most loy;d and joyous fashion. Sir 
George Strahan had now (in March of that >ear) been succeeded 
as Governor by Sir Robert Hamilton, son c)f Dr. Hamilton, 
minister of Bressay, .Shetland Isles (Scotland); born there in 1836, 
educated at Aberdeen l’ni\ ersity, a civil servant in London (Educa- 
tion Department), accountant and assistant-secretary to the Board 
of 'Fradc, and Under-Sccrelary for Ireland from 1883 to 18S6. 
C)n the occasion of the Jubilee, Lady Hamilton performed the 
pleasing duty of telegraphing to the Queen an address of congratu- 
lation from 23,000 women of Tasmania. Under Sir R. Hamilton’s 
able and enlightened administr.ition, the colony continued to make 
steady progress. The cultivation of fruit, of which the splendid 
apples exhibited every spring-time in the British market are notable 
specimens, was yearly more and more developed, and it had become 
clear that the country was on the way to a high position amongst 
our colonial dominions. In August, 1893, the Governorship of 
Tasmania was assumed by Viscount Gormanston, an Irish peer of 
old creation ([478), a baron (1868) in the peerage of Great Britain. 
After serving with the 60th Rifles in the Indian Mutiny days, this 
oobleman became a Commissioner of National Education in his 
native country, and acquired knowledge of colonial affairs as 
f*overnor of the Leeward Lslands (West Indies) and of British 
Guiana. 

Tasmania, one of the fairest and most favoured regions of the 
world, lies to the south-east of Australia, exactly opposite the 
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central portion of the colony of Victoria, from which it is divided 
by Bass Strait, having an average breadth of 140 miles. In south 
latitude (between 40° 33' and 43° 40') it nearly corresponds with 
southern France and northern Italy in the northern hemisphere; 
its longitude is 144° 40' to 148" 23' e. With an average length, 
from north to south, of 160 miles, and a mean breatlth from east 
to west nearly equal to the length, the heart-shaped island 
approaches in size to Scotland or Ireland, and is somewhat larger 
than Ceylon, having an area of 26,215 s>qnarc miles or over i(^ 3 ^ 
million acres, of which the smaller islands, chiefly round the coAst 
and in Bass Strait, account for 1.206,000 acres or about 190(1 
square miles. The coast is rocky and bold in its outlines, broken 
by numerous inlets, of wdiich many iorm good natural harboiins, 
this feature is specially found in the north, north-west, and south, 
the eastern and western shores being generally unbroken. Among 
the remarkable points of scenery on the coast is 'rasman’s Penin- 
sula, on the south-east, d'he inlet c.dled Port Arthur i.s a broad 
sheet of water like an inland lake set in a double zone of mountains, 
the outer one rising into stately domes and jiinnacles, the inner witli 
softly undulating outlines. The coast is adorned tvith fine Fiighsli 
elms, ashes, and o.dvs, planted seventy >ears ago, and the whole 
scene is one of rare beauty. Now bre.ithing nothing but pc'acc 
and repose, this spot was defiled, in the earlier days of Tasm.inian 
histor)’, by the jiresence of the denizens of the chief penal settle- 
ment, with access to the mainland, at the narrow isthmus, gucirded 
by soldiers and bloodhounds. A small island, a mile or two to thi 
east, was the burial-jdace of about 1700 persons, in that evil tinu, 
both bond and free. 1 he inlet widens out into Mangon Bay, and 
the two promontories at the southern extreniitie.s, about ten miles 
apart, end in Cape Pillar on the east, and Cape Raoul on the west, 
noble headlands composed of basaltic columns from "JOD to 900 feet 
in height, massed together in some jilaces, and in others detached 
by the action of the waves which have here scooped out thrtr 
caverns, each with its blow -hole ejecting briny fountains in J 
storm. Clo.se to the isthmus of Tasman’s Peninsula is Tasman!* 
Arch, in which an enormous mass of rock lies upon two huge 
monoliths or piers, with the sea ebbing and flowing between them- 
A remarkable natural pavement at Port Arthur, on the sea edge- 
is composed of stars of basalt, uniform in size, level in surface, ant 
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laid as regularly as if by human hands. To the north of Tasman’s 
Peninsula, and joined to it by the isthmus called Eagle Hawk 
Neck, is Eorestier Peninsula. Northward again of this, on the 
south-ea.st coast, is Maria Island, once a penal settlement which 
had, as one of its inhabitants, the Irish patriot Smith O’Brien; 
the place is now under culture of vines and olives. Almost cut 
in two by deep indentations, this picturesque island has, on the 
northern side, basaltic cliffs rising almost j)erj)endicularly to the 
height of over 2300 feet. 'I'herc is a c(mlral mountain-ridge 
broken up by deep r.ivines, and covered with forests. 

South-west from Tasman's Peninsula, bc\ond the wide Storm 
B.iy, the island called North and South Bruni has its double name 
Iroin the fact that a long and very n.irrow p<‘ninsula, joining two 
]>arts, gives the appearance of separate islands. The scenery is 
bold; the island is 32 miles long, and from i to 6 in breadth. 
At this part of the coast, the tortuous and dangerous estuary 
called D’hmtrecasteau.x Channel, receiving the Huon river’s ample 
flood, is bordered by many beautiful bays surrounded by sylvan 
solitudes. Between South-East and Sonth-\\ est Capes are many 
islands and roeks; at the latter headland, the coast runs northward 
to Port Davey. and after tliis, going north, the chief headlands are 
Rocky Point, Point Hihhs, and Cape .Soiell. This last promontory 
'ju.iicls, on the west, the narrow entrance to the splendid Macejuarie 
11 at hour, .1 -.heet of water running inland south-east for 25 miles, 
with a hrendth of 8 miles, and many minor inlets. It receives the 
waters of the Gordon and King rivers, and serves ;is a gateway 
to some of the wildest scenery of south-c(‘ntral Tasmania. ( )n the 
noiih coast, Cap<’ Grim, Circular Head, and Cape Portland are 
the chief projections of the land. Circular Head, in the north-west, 
IS a narrow ‘peninsula about 6 miles long, running out northwards 
•rom the mainland, and ending, after a narrow isthmus just above 
soa-lcvel has been cros.sed, in a table-mount or plateau with an 
itrea of 80 acres, surmounting jirecipitous cliffs over 400 feet high. 
This s[)ot commands a fine view of the coast to east and west, and 
of the park-like scenery inland. The chief inlets on the north 
coast are Port Sorcll and Port Dalrymple, the latter being the 
entrance to the noble estuary of the Tamar river; Anderson and 
Kingarooma Bays are spacious openings on the north-cast. On 
the east coast, the chief inlet is the fine Oyster Bay, running up 
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due north, completely sheltered on the east by Freycinet Peninsula, 
running due south, and by Schouten Island. 

Tasmania is a mountainous country in which ranges irregular 
in direction, length, and height stand upon and around a central 
table-land reaching an elevation of 3000 feet, with an abrupt face 
to the north, and a gradual slope towards the south. Above a 
hundred hills and mountains reach an altitude from 1000 to over 
5000 feet; there are fifty elevations exceeding 2500 feet, and more 
than twenty peaks exceeding .:iooo; while two summits, lien 
Lomond and Cradle Mountain, tlie former on the eastern, die 
latter on the western, edge of the table-land, somewhat exceed 
5000 feet; Cradle Mountain, the culminating point of the island, 
has an altitude of 5000. The higher hills, snow'-capped through 
the winter, suggest Switzerland or the Tyrol. I'he picturesrjue 
character of the country, as to surface, is derived from the dis- 
orderly intermingling of mountain, table-land, vallej, and ravine. 
There are numerous rivers, of which only the Derwent, 'r.iniar, 
Gordon, Pieman, and Iluon are navigable*, for ships of fair tonnage, 
for many miles above their mouths. The Derwent, 130 miles in 
length, can float such craft for a distance of 60 miles, or more than 
20 miles above Hobart In the noith, the Tamar’s head of navi- 
gation is at Launceston; this river, with its tributaries the Mac- 
quarie and the North and South Ivsk, drains a large part of the 
north of the i.sland. The western slope is drained by th<* Gordon, 
King, Pieman, and Arthur rivers; the Ringarooma, the Mersey, 
and the Forth, considerable streams, fall into the sea at bass 
Strait. The lakes will be seen at a further stage of this .'iccount. 
It will not diminish the admiration felt by many readers for this 
lovely island to be told that its never-failing streams, in their 
gravelly rock-.strewn beds, and their surroundings of hill anti 
foliage — and, of late years, in their trout and salmon introduced 
from British waters - strongly remind the traveller of Scottish 
rivers and burns. Some of the lakes suggest Loch Katrine or 
Loch Lomond on a greater scale, and there can be no doubt that 
this lake-region, now known only to a few tourists and anglers- 
will in time become a regular summer resort and sanatorium for 
Australian colonists. 

Mount Wellington, at the rear of Hobart, is 4166 feet high 
forming a majestic mass like a huge saurian of the palaeozoic age 
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with head and neck depressed towards the north, the back elevated 
near the shoulders into a peak, and the tail tapering down for miles 
towards the south. A part of the slope, called the " ploughed 
field”, above half-way up the ascent, shows basaltic formation in 
ridges and furrows composed of enormous boulders and the inter- 
vening fissures. The lower part is clothed in perpetual green, as 
the streams from the summit keep ever fresh the bowers of fern 
that overarch purling brooks and noisy cascades, perfectly shut 
out from sunlight by the stately forest-trees that tower above all. 
This beautiful mountain, with a rocky plateau at the top, is one 
of ever-changing colours that possess unfailing charms for the 
beholder, according to the var) ing position of the sun, and atmo- 
spheric conditions; bright and gay, or gloomy and morose; with 
its head sometimes veiled in vapour for days, and then showing 
every feature of its rugged u{)per face in striking clearness; and 
crow'ned in winter with stainless snow. The magnificent view 
from the summit is unsurpassed in the world for diversified display 
of land and sea, forest ami garden, town and country, water and 
wood, embracing the mouth ol the Derwent, which glitters like a 
sheet of silver in the sun; Storm Bay, Bruni Island, Tasman’s 
Peninsula, and D’Entrecasteaux Channel; and the romantic region 
along the river Huon. Among the many picturesque walks and 
drives near the capital of Tasmania, the Huon Road, winding 
along the spurs of Mount Wellington, is one of the most delightful. 
Steadily ascending to the height of 1600 feet, it then goes down 
into the valley containing the estuary of the Huon before its 
entrance into D’Entrecasteaux Channel about 30 miles below 
Hobart. The roadside scenery combines mountain -forests of 
gigantic trees, rising out of a jungle of sassafras, musk, scrub-vines, 
honey -plants, and many other growths; cataracts, rushing over 
rocky ledges; fern-grown gullies, and knolls cleared of timber, 
enabling the traveller to look over thick masses of folkge to the 
distant Derwent, and, at other points, to the grand profile of 
Mount Wellington. 

Among the fine scenery of the south-west, King William 
Mountain has three peaks, of which the highest reaches 4360 feet. 
Its massive buttresses are clothed with forests quite impenetrable,* 
on the higher levels, from the tangled undergrowth of shrubs and 
nreepers, fed by perennial moisture of mist and shower, as the vapours 
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from the ocean are chilled and condensed in contact with the lower 
temperature of the lofty trees. Streams thence issue to run down 
the slopes of the mountain which has its features, on one side, reflected 
in the glassy waters of a lake, undisturbed by aught but a passing 
breeze or the movements of an occasional pair of black swans as, in 
Miltonic phrase, “with arched neck", they “row their state with 
oary feet”. Ten miles westwanl of this King William Range, the 
chain fancifully called the “ I'renchman’s Cap" reaches 4756 feet 
in its highest point. The bald cone or culminating peak of tips 
gigantic mass of naked rock is like the base of an enormoiis 
shattered monolith. Surrounded by many lower eminences witti 
jagged peaks or rounded cupolas, dwarfed by its elevation, the Cap 
looks most beautiful when the rugged outlines of its massive top 
are softened by a thick covering of snow, glittering against the 
steel-blue sky. The sunshine of si)ring or (‘arly summer sends 
hundreds of tiny cataracts down the narrow grooves and channels 
worn by the water in previous ages, to pass beneath canopies of 
fern-tree fronds or groves o( musk and sassafras, or under vaults 
formed by the interlacing foliage of statel)' mjrtles, and then to 
pour their waters into a tributary of the I'ranklin by a narrow 
winding gorge whose precipitous sides, mostly chjthed with Alpine 
timber from 30 to 300 feet in height, show here and there huge 
masses of rutrsied rock, Vt'iriouslv tinted with mosses and lichens, 
while a few trees, bent and twisted by the violent winds that sweep 
down the ravine, cling to the soil in crevices and fissures. 

The Eldon Range, north of the mountain scenery just described, 
runs east and west over an area of country about 1 5 miles in length 
and 2 to 3 in breadth, with its highest jjeak reaching 4789 feet, third 
amongst Tasmanian eminences. A noble appearance is presented 
by a long bare range of pillars, a cliff-like mass, rising abrupt and 
almost perpendicular from a waving .sea of foliage, with ridges 
resembling the battlements of a stupendous fortress. In the north- 
east, the second in height of the mountains, IJen Lomond, with an 
elevation of 5010 feet, has a ragged outline of cliff-like butts or bluffs 
resembling those of the highest part of the Eldon Range. The 
naked, soaring crags, most grand and nmjestic at sunset or sunrise, 

‘ when the sky is ablaze with crimson and gold, show on the southern 
face an enormous gathering of basaltic columns, or organ-pip<is . 
some of which rise for 700 feet without a break. The plateau on 
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the summit, stretching away for 16 miles to the north-west, has 
much resemblance to Scottish moorland, being sprinkled over with 
tors and tarns, and with two sheets of water that may be called 
lakes. A few miles south-east of Ben Lomond, a .strong contrast 
of effect is presented in St. Paul’s Dome, 3370 feet in height, simple 
in form, graceful in outline, with forest-cl.id slopes. St. Mary’s Pass, 
lying between St. Paul’s Dome and the sea at P'almouth,on the north- 
east coast, is a most picturesfjue gorge with the mingled grandeur 
and beauty of precipitous cliffs of trap-rock, and of water flowing 
through a cavern of varied foliage below. In a very mountainous 
district of the north central part of the island, near a village called 
Chadlfigh (or ChudK-igh), 1 o mill s west of the town of I )eloraine, 
there .irc limestone laves re.sembliiig the famous Jenolan Caves, 
described under New South W'^ales, in formation and character, but 
on a smaller sc.ilc. They can be pern tiMted for over 2 miles, have 
a stream flowing through thi-m, and show snow-white stalactites 
hanging from the porous roof, and stalagmites rising in fantastic 
shci|)es from the floor. I n one place the caverns are vaulted like 
a cathedral, the arched roof anti the walls glittering with phosphor- 
escent light. In other parts the fibrous traceries are like delicate 
and complex lacework. 

'rill' 'I'.ismanian lakes, all of fresh wMter, and the sources of 
some of the chief rivers, are situated on the high central table-land, 
(beat Lake, the largest of these beautiful sheets of water, is 15 miles 
long from north to south, with a bre.ulth in some places exceeding 
5 miles, and an area of 45 sipiare miles. Its iieculiar shape gives it 
the appearance of three distinct lakes, and its shores arc so broken 
hy inlets and promontories that, in order to w'alk round the whole, 
a tourist would have to cover more than 100 miles of ground. P'ive 
vM>odcd islets dot its smooth expanse, and there arc jiuinerous black 
swans and other wild-fowd. The river Shannon, always an ample 
stream, and a ru.shing torrent in the rainy season, issues from the 
southern end. More than a score of lakelets lie to the westward, in 
the broken grounil on the way to the lovely Lake .St. Clair, described 
•ts “ a vast sapphire set in a clu.ster of emeralds”. With a length of 
miles from north to south, an average breadth of 2 miles, and an 
area of 1 0,000 acres, it is the chief source, at its southern end, of the* 
'"tver Derwent. Another supply of water for that stream comes 
from Lake Echo, 20 miles east of St. Clair. About 6 miles long, 
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and 3 in extreme breadth, with an area of 9000 acres, Lake Echo 
is the most charming of the whole group, with an exquisite colour, 
two picturesque islands, many little bays, and surrounding slopes 
covered with fine timber to the water’s edj^e. These inland waters, 
with Lakes Sorell and Crescent (together 17,000 acres). Lake 
Arthur (8000 acres), and other smaller ones lying south-east of 
Great Lake, form natural reservoirs <>[ vast abundance and incal- 
culable value; situated in the heart of the country at the height of 
3000 to 4000 feet above sea-level, and thus ready to supply water 
by force of gravitation to the settled parts of the country in all 
directions. We must conclude this account of Tasmanian scenery 
by stating that the native of southern England is, in many parts of 
the island, strongly reinindeil of some of the best country of Kent 
and Surrey in lofty hedgerows white with blossom in the spring, 
crimson with berries in the autumn; in luxuriant foliage, winding 
lanes, the scent of hay, the rustic bridge spanning a brawling 
brook; and in hopgardens with long-drawn aisles of vivid green; 
while the sight of gaudy parrots and other birds unknown to the 
mother-country tells the wayfarer that he is not “at home”. 

The climate is genial, temperate, and healthy, with a rainfall, on 
an average, resembling that of England, but with far more sunshine; 
a drier air, a clearer atmosphere, and less trying extremes of heat 
and cold. The difference between the mean temperature of summer 
and winter is 15 degrees. In the spring month.s, September, 
October, and November, the mean temperature is 54; in the very 
agreeable autumn, March, April, and May, it is 55; in December, 
January, and b'ebruary, the summer months, with little rain, the 
average temperature is 62 degrees; in June, July, August, the 
Tasmanian winter, it is 47. The air has great restorative and 
bracing power for colonists overdone with work, or exhausted in 
the more relaxing atmosphere of more northern Australasia, The 
rainfall is, in general, equably spread over the year, with about 
140 wet days, and as much as 80 inches annually on the west 
coast, exposed to the gales from the Great Southern Ocean; 
about 20 inches on the east coast, and 30 on the north. 

The fauita and flora of the island arc almost identical with those 
‘of Australia, but, as to the former, Tasmania has nine peculiar 
representatives of the marsupials or pouched animals, the most 
remarkable being the "Tasmanian devil”, a species of dasyure 
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(a genus of carnivorous marsupials), a savage creature about the 
size of a badger, capable of great havoc among poultry and even 
sheep; and the thylacine, largest of extant predaceous marsupials, 
popularly styled “tiger” or “wolf” or “hyaena”, 'a very fierce and 
active animal now almost exterminated by the sheep-farmers. 
Among timber-trees, the most valuable are the blackwood, Huon 
and King William pines, and musk, all supplying fine ornamental 
wood. The gum-trees {auaiypti), with their excellent timber for 
useful purposes, grow as large as those in Western Australia, the 
blue gum reaching a height of over 300 feet, and producing timber 
of great value to the shipwright. The most picturesque trees in 
the Tasmanian landscape are the noble tree-ferns that give the 
glory of tropical foliage to streams and gullies, and the wattles 
(acacias; with their delicate and fragrant blooms like those of the 
mimosa. All indigenous trees and shrubs, we may observe, arc 
evergreens. The flowers of many shrubs are very beautiful, and 
the red blossoms of the tulip tree are seen at a great distance from 
the mountain-sides where they gr(*w. Returning to the fauna for 
a moment, we note that the sportsman finds, in several varieties, 
quail, pigeons, curlew, j)lovers, and snipe, as well as the black 
swans; and that there are few poisonous snakes. The neigh- 
bouring seas abound in fish — including smelts, anchovies, and 
sprats — that have been hitherto neglected by Tasmanians; the 
fresh waters, among many edible varieties, contain seven species 
of salmon, .salmon-trout, and trout brought from the United King- 
dom and acclimatized. 

The mineral wealth of the colony is great, especially in tin, 
gold, and silver. It was in December, 1871, that Mr. James 
Smith, a native of Tasmania, an ardent searcher for minerals, 
working his way alone through dense forest and scrub, discovered 
the richest tin deposits in the world at Mount Bischoff, about 
80 miles due west of Launceston. The company formed to work 
the mines had paid in dividends, up to 1891, upwards of a million 
sterling, with a paid-up capital of 30,000. About 500 men are 
employed near the little town of Wara/ah, or Mount Bischoff, in 
obtaining, by the process of sluicing the face of the mountain, the 
ore which is sent to Launceston for smelting. Up to the end of* 
1896 the value of the metal exported from this and other tin-mines 
in the west and the north-east had exceeded value. 
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The chief gold-mining districts are near the banks of the Tamar, 
north-west of Launceston, and to the east and north-east of the 
river. In the former region, Bcaconsficld has a population of about 
2000 dependent "chielly on the mining. The whole product of 
gold, up to 1897, had exceeded 3-)^^ millions sterling in value. 
Abundant silver has been found and is worked at Mount Bischoff; 
at Mounts Zeehan and Dundas, near the centre of the west coa.st, 
and at other pl.ace.s, the output for 1S96 being valued at .^285,000. 
Coal is so widely spread, t'sperially along the north-west, eastern, 
and southern coasts, that l asnianian needs are largely supplied 
from local sources. It is thi' mining intlustry that has, of late 
years, most encouraged the hopes of 'f-ismanians. 'I'he other 
minerals found, but not hitherto much worked, are iron ore, bis- 
muth, copper, antimony, zinc, asliestos. limestone, and slate. Of 
late years precious stones — large and excellent sapjthires, with 
topazes, s])inels, and cat’s-ey<‘s — ha\ c been found and mined. 

The population, at the close of 1896. was estimated at about 
166,000, the cen-sus of i8()j having showai nearly 147,000, in the 
proportion of 77,560 nicdc'S to 69,100 female.s. No Australasian 
colony has a larger pro[)ortion of inhabitants whose' descc'iit is 
British. In 1891, about 108,000 were natives of Tasmania, 27.000 
of the United Kingdom, 7300 of other Au.stralasian colonies; 
and there were under 2000 Chinese and (iermans together, in 
nearly equal numbers for each. The emigration and inmiignition, 
mainly between the Australian colonics (chiefly Victoria) and 
Tasmania, in 1896, were as follows: 16,200 persons left the 
i-sland, and 19,080 entered It. The increase of population is thus 
due to exce.ss of births over deaths, amounting in that year to 
2702, the total births being about 4600. In religious belief, the 
census of 1891 .showed 76,000 adherents of the Anglican Church, 
under the Bishop of Tasmania; nearly 26,000 Roman Catholics, 
under the Archbishop of Hobart; 17,150 Wesleyan Methodists; 
9750 Presbyterians; 4500 Independents, 3285 Baptists, “other 
sects”, 9828; and a handful each of Jews {84) and “Friends” or 
Quakers ( 1 76). 

Of the industries, mining has been already dealt with. The 
< tillage of the soil, in which fruit-growing has been of late years 
largely developed, is of more importance than pasturage. A large 
part of the island, covered with thicket, rock, and marsh, is unfit 
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for cultivation; fine farming country is found widely to east and 
south of Launceston; and near Hobart, especially south-westwards 
through the Huon district, famous for its apples, raspberries, and 
potatoes. The alluvial soil in the river valleys, esi^ecially when 
it has been produced by the decomposition of trap and basalt rocks, 
is very rich , and beyond the valleys large areas are covered with 
a productive black or chocolate-hucd mould. Up to the end of 
1S96, over 5 million acres of lands had been granU'd and sold for 
pasture and tillage. In that ytsir, abf)ut 74,500 acres were pro- 
ducing wheat, to the amount of 1,280,000 bu.shcls; nearly 4000 
acres of barley gave 75,000 bushels, 44,700 acies yielded 972,000 
bushels of oats; 21,650 acres sujijiHed over 72,000 tons of 
jiotatoes. There is no growth of mai/e at all, or of grapes worth 
mention. In 1897, nearly 48,000 acres produced 44,340 tons 
of hay; and in 1896, 599 acres g.ive 596,700 lbs. of hops. The 
importance of fruit-growing is shovn by the fact that in 1896 
orchards occu])ied 11,750 acres, producing above half a million 
bushels of applc.s. It was in i.SSc) that Tasmanian apples were 
first .sent to the Ilritish Isles, in any large quantity, in the cool 
chambers oi the mail-steamers, and the export increased from 
30,000 bushels in that year to 18 time's the amount in 1896. 
The api>les and pears, cultiv.ited in above 130 varieties, are 
splendid sjK'cimens; the jiears, of which onc' has been known 
to exceed 3 lbs. in weight, surpass the produce of Jersey; the 
trees reach an enormous si/t', onc at Launceston being 8 feet 
in girth at 18 inches from the ground, and affording 50 bushels 
of pears in a single season. .i\ll the fruits of temperate climes 
are produced in abundance, and of exci'llent (juality. In every 
sheltered valley, the settler has his plots of raspberries and- of 
black currants, the favourite fruits for the jam-making which is 
now an important industry. The uplands have good soil for 
pasturage which is largely used for stock. I'he stud-sheep of 
the island have a reputation commanding high prices and a large 
export: the merinos are the staple breed, but the “ Leicesters ” 
and “ Lincolns ” also produce wool up to the best British standard. 
The cattle of pure breed include choice herds of short-horns, 
Herefords, 4,nd Devons, the last of which are found specially, 
suited to the climate; well able to endure a dry season, laying on 
beef quickly, and travelling a long distance to market with little 
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loss of weight. In 1897 the colony had about 29,500 horses; 
157,000 horned cattle; over 1,640,000 sheep, and about 55,000 
pigs. 

The chief manufactures are tanning, jam-making, and brewing*; 
the ordinary handicrafts and domestic manufactures supply many 
articles, and there are makers of farm-implements and pottery; 
ship-yards, woollen factories, ,md smelting- works. As regards 
communications, the colony is .<*11 supplied with roads maintained 
by the Government, under (< ntrol of road-boards, or by local 
trustees, partly from rates and j)artly rom the Treasury. In 
1897, there were 475 miles of railway (.(pen for traffic, of which 
all but 55 miles were in the hand> of the Government. The chief 
line connects the two principal jiorts, Hobari. and Launce.ston; 
the Western line joins Laimcest(<n with Deloraine and Formby; 
another line extends to Ulverstone from a junction south of Laun- 
ceston, and there are other inland branch lines. A telegraph- 
system, belonging to the Government, with 1813 miles of line and 
232 stations, connects all the settled jxxrts of the colony; about 
560 miles bf telephone wire exist, with exchanges act Hobart, New 
Norfolk, arid Launceston. .Small coasters convey '^ods and pro- 
duce between the different ports'; mail-steamers connect the colony 
with ^ Melbourne, Sydney, and New Zealand, in Australasian 
waters, and the usual lines, P. and O., and Orient, with two or 
tfiree other companies, h.ive steamers to and from London and San 
Francis^. There* are also monthly mails conveyed by vessels of 
ikin.- Mcssaf^cries RIaritimes and of a German line. The postage 
of half-ounce 'letters is ^d. for Australasia, tyzd. to Europe and 
the United States. 

• The total exports for 1 896 had a value of £ i',496,0C3D, chiefly 
made up- of wool, ;^29i,ooo; tin (ore and smelted), ;^‘i59,ooo; 
fruit (preserved and green), 169, 700; jxotatoes, 130,000; gold, 
;^223,6 oo; silver, ^223,000 (this last being the return for “silver 
ore”); bark and timber, ;i^6i,5oo; corn (wheat and oats), ;^28,300; 
hops, ;^2 i,66q. Of this amount of trade, produce to the value 
of 1 74, 000 went to the United Kingdom, chiefly in wool and 
fruit. In 1896, the exports to Victoria reached ;^573,ooo, and 

1 87,000 to New South Wales. For i§96, a bad year, the total 
imports were worth ;i^i, 192,000, having been nearly millions 
in 1892, and over 2 millions in 1891. Of this amount, 380,000 
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in value came from the United Kingdom (having been ;^54i,6oo 
in 1892, and ;^655,ooo in 1891); the chief goods from “home" 
consist of apparel and haberdashery, wrought and unwrought iron, 
cottons and woollens. The Tasmaf} 3 an imports from Victoria are 
very large, reaching about /■572,8oi*ir in 1896; in the same year, 
the colony had the value of ^187,700 from New South Wales. 
We may note that in 1806 coal to the value of ;^86oo was 
imported; stationery and intoks worth ;^29,35o; ;^92,56o in raw 
sugar; tea worth ;^34,ooo; '■obacco and cigars, 27,000, and wine 
;^5730. The total tonnage “entered and cleared” for 1896 was 
891,000, nearly all in British and British colonial vessels. In 
1893, the colony herself had iii registered shipping 173 sailing 
vessels of 11,000 tons, and 57 steamers of 9000 tons. In 1892, 
over 730,000 tons of the shipping entered and cleared the port 
of Hobart. 

Coming next to the principal towns of Tasmania, we find that 
Hobart (called “Hobart Town" until 1881), the capital, as the 
seat of the legislature and the executive government, and the 
largest place in the island, lies on the right (west) side of the 
estuary of the' Derwent, in the south-east of Tasmania, about 
12 miles from the mouth of the river. Its picturesque situation 
at the foot of Mount Wellington has been already noted. 7*^6 
city, nearly square in shape, covers an area of over 2 square miles,^ 
and is built on an undulating range of foot-hills, with oytlines 
beautifully curved, and shady hollows. The harbour, admitting 
vesseU of any si/e, is equal to any in the southern hemisphere 
for the accommodiition of shipping. The place, with i popqlation 
of over ? 5,000, is well laid out, with broad gas-lighted sti;ee^, 
an excellent water-supply, and tramways to the suburbs, and has 
a solid, bright appearance from most of its buildings, public and 
private, being composed of good sandstone, quarried near at hand. 
This material, long retaining its fresh colour, tones down with age 
into a soft gray hue. The chief streets are jjlaced at right angles, 
with two main thoroughfares running north and south, and two 
others east and west. Large gardens and orchards supply verdure 
almost in the centre of the town, and, hard by the wharves and 
public offices, Franklin Square is a little park, with the statue 
of the former Governor rising out of ^he flowers and foliage of 
an islet placed in a basin adorned with water-lilies. Government 
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House, in the Tudor style, is situated on a pretty promontory on 
the river-bank, about half a mile to the north, commanding a fine 
and extensive prospect of land and water. Macquarie Street has 
some fine buildings, amongst which Archdeacon Hutchins’ School, 
erected in his memory, has a quaint mediaeval air in its central 
tower and ivy-covered gables. The Town Hall, including a fine 
ball-room, a free library, and a reading-room; the massive pile 
of the Government offices, and the Supreme Court, are in the 
same thoroughfare, with the good (Karly English) Protestant 
Cathedral. The Roman CatlK)lic Cathedral, in Harrington Street, 
is a beautiful structure. Pmildings for the purposes of business, 
art, science, philanthropy, literature, and social amusement are all 
to be found in this commercial and social capital of the southern 
half of Tasmania. The park called the Queen’s Domain has fine 
drives in an area of looo acres. Hobart is something more than 
the chief town of its own colony. The place is frequented during 
the summer season by many hundreds of visitors from southern 
Australia; it is a city where colonial society is seen under its most 
charming aspect, with hospitality warmly accorded by the fairest 
ladies of Australasia. The delightful scenery of the neighbourhood 
has been already, in some me;usure, described? .its beauties are, 
in truth, innumerable, and include, in grandeur and grace of form, 
in loveliness of hue, and in variety of detail, all that can be 
furnished by combinations of those simple elements — mountain, 
wood, estuary, and sky. Social life in Tasmania is not artificial, 
not much subject to fashion’s sway. Moderate wealth precludes 
indulgence in great luxury', and early hours and simplicity of life 
are the rule. In the Hobart season, during January and February, 
when every hotel and lodging is filled with the opulent people 
from the mainland, there is gaiety enough to be seen in Tasmania’s 
charming capital, and dances, picnics, races, regattas and other 
forms of entertainment are rife. 

The suburb of New Town i.s embosomed in gardens and 
orchards. Five miles away, by rail up the Derwent, Glenorchy, 
with 6000 people, amidst farms producing grain, hops, and fruit, 
has the metropolitan race-course. Twenty miles from Hobart by 
rail, on the eastern bank of the Derwent, and at the head of its 
navigable portion, lies New Norfolk^ in a like agricultural district. 
The town is built on a shelf of land much above the level of the 
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river, there bordered by native and weeping willows, poplars, and 
acacias. The slopes display gardens, orchards, and hop-grounds, 
and this is one of the spots where the hawthorn hedges, with their 
bright spring blooms, and autumnal russet, maroon, and scarlet 
leaves and berries, vividly remind the English visitor of the lanes 
of his native land. LaunceUon, the second town of Tasmania in 
importance and size, as the commercial, official, and judicial ca])ital 
of the north, having a population of about 1 7,000, is situated at the 
confluence of the North and South I'Nk rivers, which, from their 
junction to the sea, 40 miles away, are called the Tamar, the latter 
not being a true river, with a sourci* of its own, but an estuary, like 
the Humber and the Gironde. Incur] )orated as a borough in 1858, 
the place became a “ city ” in 1889. It lies partly in the arena and 
partly along the slopes of a great natural amphitheatre dotted with 
cottages and villas; the higher i)arts ol the town are on undulating 
ground, and many spacious gardens decorate the interior. The 
port, greatly improved by dredging, admits large ocean-steamers 
to the wharves, and carries on a thriving commerce with the chief 
Australian ports. Prince’s Square is w'^ell laid out in avenues of 
oak, elm, pine, willow, and [toplar. The ijublic buildings arc hand- 
some; the Post-offtce is a picturesque edifice of red brick and free- 
stone, partly in the Renaissance stjle. Institutions of every kind 
known to advanced civilization exist, including a working-men’s 
club, a coffee-palace, a Temperance Association, and a mechanics’ 
institute with a library of 14,000 volumes. Healthful recreation is 
provided for in a Peojilc’s Park of 12 acres; Inveresk Park, on the 
west bank of the North I^sk; and five other “ reserves ”. The 
neighbourhood has fine scenery in gorge.s, ravines, cataracts and 
rapids. About 7 miles away, near the jirelty village of .St. Leonard, 
is a glen on the North Pisk, with a fine fall to which some enthusi- 
astic Scot gave the name of Corra Linn, from the finest of the 
famous Clyde Falls near Lanark. The almost perpendicular walls 
of the chasm, through which the stream passes over and among 
enormous masses of granite, are beautiful with weather-stains, 
creepers, and shrubs. About 70 miles to the west of Launceston, 
by the railway, are the favourite sea-side resorts of Formby and 
Torquay, at the mouth of the Mersey, on ojiposite sides of the 
river. Deloraine, with a population, in town and district, of about 
6000, is on the Western Railway, about 45 miles south-west of 
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Launceston, in a fine agricultural region. The place has flour- 
mills, tanneries, and a brewery. Latrobc, a thriving town of about 
2000 people, is on the Mersey some miles above Torquay, in an 
agricultural and fruit-growing district. Ringarooma, in the north- 
east, is an important little town for its tin-mining. Ulversione, on 
the river Leven, west of the Mersey, is a considerable seaport, 
shipping timber and other produce from a thriving pastoral and 
agricultural district. The place contains a pottery, brick-yards, 
saw-mills, a flour-mill, and a cordial factory. Stanley (or Circular 
Head), in the north-west, carries on a large trade in wheat, oats, 
and potatoes, raised in the district, and sent to neighbouring 
colonies. There are weekly steamers to Melbourne, to which it is 
the nearest port of Tasmania. 

Of the fifty-five islands belonging to the colony, the most im- 
portant are those in Bass Strait. At the east end, the Furneaux 
Islands are named from Captain Cook’s second-in-command, the 
captain of the Adventure, who discovered the group in 1773, on 
the second South Sea expedition. They comprise Minders Island, 
the largest, 35 miles long by 10 broad, with an area of 513,000 
acres; Cai)e Barren Island, Clark Island, and the Chappell and 
Kent groups. On Flinders, the Darling Range has peaks exceed- 
ing 2500 feet; Cape Barren Island, with an area of 110,000 acres, 
has an almost equal elevation. The inhabitants are a few hundreds 
of people, mostly half-castes, sprung from seal-hunters and aborigi- 
nal women. They gain their livelihood by seal-fishing and by the 
catching and preserving of what are called “ mutton-birds These 
winged creatures, existing once literally in hundreds of millions, in 
numbers such that an eye-witness, more than fifty years ago, wrote 
of “sailing through them from Flinders Island to the ‘Heads’ 
of the Tamar, a distance of 80 miles”, are of so delicious taste 
that Dr. Montgomery, Bishop of Tasmania, lately declared of them 
“ boiled or roasted, they are a dish to set before a king The 
feathers make perfect beds; the eggs are agreeable and wholesome 
food. They are birds that excavate burrows instead of building 
nests; they are so valuable that the produce of a little barren, tree- 
less hummock of a few hundred acres has in one year fetched £ 1 20. 
Having raised the curiosity of readers, we allay it by the statement 
that the “mutton-bird” is nothing else than the “sooty petrel”, 
feeding on shrimps and small shell-fish; one of the family to which 
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belongs the familiar “stormy petrel” or “ Mother Carey’s Chicken”, 
a name corrupted, by the way, from the Latin Mater cara. The 
bird resembles a small wild-duck, with the slight hook in the bill 
found in most sea-birds. The first notice and ilescription of these 
sooty petrels came from Flinders in December, 1798, when he and 
Bass, on their famous voyage of discovery, proved “ Van Diemen's 
Land ” to be insular. The return of the male birds, who leave the 
burrow-nests at dawn, bringing back food at sunset to their mates 
on the eggs, occurs in such numbers as to darken the .sky, and 
presents a spectacle of extraordinary interest in their swift darting 
flight, with a whistle of the wings like a bullet’s rush, in tens, in 
hundreds, and in thousands, each with unerring instinct, after a 
turn or two in the air, sinking to its own burrow in the grassy 
ground of the islands. The young birds, taken and cooked at a 
few weeks’ age, are exquisite morsels of fat. They are salted for 
export, and sold by the half-castes to traders on the coast. A man 
and his family, collecting eggs and feathers as well as killing the 
birds, can for the nine weeks of the season earn over a-day, 
living all the time entirely on the birds. The larger islands of the 
Furneaux archipelago grow timber, and cattle, in moderate numbers, 
are kept on the grass. At the w'^e.stern end of Bass .Strait arc the 
Hunter Group, composed of Three Hummock and Barren Islands, 
with some islets; Robbin's Island, dose to the mainland between 
Cape Grim and Circular Head; and King Island, about the size of 
Flinders, with scrub-covered soil, and a few inhabitants \\ ho live by 
pasturing cattle and hunting kangaroos and wallabies, the smallest 
species of that genus. 

Tasmania is divided into 18 counties, merely for land-survey 
purposes, as in the Australian colonies, and these arc subdivided 
into parishes. For local government there are 2i municipal 
districts (besides the municijialities of Hobart and Launceston 
established in 1855), founded under an Act of 1865. The councils 
consist of seven elected members, retiring by rotation, with a 
“ Warden ”, annually elected by the councillors, as president. The 
supreme government, under the Acts of 1855 and later years, is 
composed of the Governor, nominated by the Crown; a Legislative 
Council of eighteen members, chosen for six years by voters pos- 
sessed of a moderate pecuniary, or of a professional, qualification ; 
and a House of Assembly, of thirty-seven members, elected by 
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possessors or occupiers of real property, or recipients of a certain 
income, and holding their seats for three years. Members of each 
House are paid .;^ioo a-year, and have the right of free railway- 
passes and of “ fmnking ” post-letters and telegrams. The number 
of electors for the popular House was, in 1897, about 30,330, or 
i 8’26 of the population. The Cabinet or Ministry has six members, 
including one for ‘‘ Lands and Works ”, and each must have a seat 
in one or other of the two Houses. The educational system (with 
a University of Tasmania, incorporated in 1889, and empowered to 
hold examinations and grant degrees) includes 13 su2)erior schools 
or colleges, with an average attendance (in 1896) of 1452 jiupils; 
270 public elementary schools, with 20,826 scholars on the roll; 
and 173 i^rivate .schools, with 6910 scholars. Education is com- 
pulsory, and cost the (government /’36,ooo in 1896; there are 
scholarships from the lower to the higher schools, and thence to 
English universities, and five technical schools cxi.st in Hobart, 
Launceston, Latrobe, New Norfolk, and Devonport. There are 
40 public libraries and mechanics’ institutes, with about 78,000 
volumes of books. A lack of educational efficiency seems revealed 
in the fact that the census of 1891 showed 37,000 persons, or over 
25 2x;r cent of the population, as “unable to read and write”. The 
judicial arrangements are of the usual kind. Sir William Dobson, 
Chief justice of Tasmania, a native* of Hobart, and formerly a 
member of the English bar, also Chancellor of the University of 
Tasmania, has referred to facts jiroving the law-abiding character of 
the pojjulation. For three ye;ars ])rior to 1885 the average number 
of convictions for crime before the .SujDcrior Courts was less than 
three for every 10,000 peojile in the colony: in Victoria, for the 
same jaeriod, it was rather under four, as also in New Zealand; in 
England, it was over four. I'he great diminution, the almost 
extinction, of the criminal element which once made Tasmania a 
byword, and caused the Tasmanian colonist, as such, to be regarded 
with suspicion on his arrival, as a stranger, in Australia, is strikingly 
shown by the same high authority. In 1872 the number of 
prisoners under detention in the jails was 546; as the population 
grew in numbers, the criminals im[)risoned steadily decreased until, 
in 1884, th^sy were but 219; at the end of 1896, there were only 
127 male and 10 female prisoners. 

The revenue for 1896 was about £^<^^, 000 , an increase of 
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;^^36,ooo from the previous year; the expenditure, with a very slight 
increase from previous year, was ;^'75o,240, excluding over ;^8 1,800 
(from loans) on public works. The public debt, at the .same date, 
was ;^7,782,77 o, wholly incurred for construction of public work.s, 
nearly half the amount being spent on railways; nearly 2 millions 
on roads, bridges, and jetties; and £ 62/^,000 on public buildings. 
Of the revenue, the high tariffs usual in Australasian colonies made 
the customs, in 1896, supply ^329,000; in the previous year, the 
duties levied were over 21 per cent of the total value of imi^orts. 
The other part comes from railways, i^ostal and telegraph .services, 
and the rental and sale of crown Lands. 'I'he expenditure is mainly 
on public works and interest of debt; Qi^per cent for “general 
purpo.ses ” ; 5 per cent for religion, .science,’ and education ; 7 per 
cent for hospitals and charities; 9 per cent for law and protection; 
the total police- force a little exceeds 300. In 1897, the savings- 
banks contained ^^690, 740 belonging to 32,800 depositors. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Nr.tv Zealand: IIistokv. 

Now Zt Aland discovcied l>> Abd T.isniau Rcdiscovcied by Captain Cook m 1769 — He 
circLininavigatcb the ni.nn islands, and lakes possession in name of King George — 
Cannibalism of the natives- Oiigin of the Maoii laix— 'Jlmr physical and moral 
dial actei --Religion and language Paitial cn ili/ation— 'lliLir pKsent position— 
IntcrcourbC betv\e<n N'‘N\ Zealand and New South Walts Ruataia, a Maori, visits 
England — Rev. Mr. Mai sden s mission — Tragcd) of the niassacie” — A brave 

Maori (hicf - Htginiiing ol mission woik — llongis ticacheroiis conduct — Abortive 
attempts at coloni/alion - C aptain Hobson’s jiropt^sals— Contemplated annexation 
to Now South Wales- Pioceedings of the “ New Zealand Land Company” -Captain 
Hobson’s tieaty with the natives A legisKitive and e\(Ciiti\L council established— 
Augustus Selw^n, first Ihshop of New* Zealand— Threatened tioubles with the 
natives — Captain (iiey appointed governor- He defeats the Maoris under Heke — 
Submission of the chiefs — Foimation of “ New Zealand rencibles” — The noble woik 
of Governor Grey -Native affection for him llis succtssful opposition to the home 
government’s unwise projiosals— A representative eonstitution granted - Progress of 
the colony under Cioveinor Circy— Renewed conflicts with the natives- Massacre at 
Poverty Pay- Tc Kooti, the rebel chief Bravery of the Maoris — Discovery of gold 
'• Distinguished public sei vices of Sir Julius Vogel Local government established 
— Signs of rapid progress — Troubles caused by Tc Whiti, the Maori prophet — An 
impressive ceremonial. 

The honour of discovering New Zealand belongs, as indicated 
by the name of that splendid country, to a Dutchman, the famous 
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navigator Abel Tasman, a fact above given under Tasmania. He 
called the country “ Sta;iten Land’’, from the States-General of his 
country; the existing name was bestowed by Captain Cook, the first 
man to make these noble islands really known to the modern world. 
It was on December i8th, 1642, at set of sun, that Tasman anchored 
his two vessels in the passage now called Cook Strait. The new- 
comers had a poor reception from the natives, who put off in a number 
of double canoes on tlie following day, and, attacking a Dutch boat, 
cau.sed a conflict in which four of the islanders fell. Tasman, unable 
to procure supplies of food, weighed anchor to leave the inhospitable 
shores, and checked with a broadside the advance of a fleet of large 
canoes crowded with men. On rounding the northern island, the 
Dutch captain conferred on the north-west promontory its lasting 
name of Cape Maria van Diemen, after the Governor of Batavia’s 
daughter. The next known European visit was that of Captain 
Cook in October, 1 769, when he rediscov ered the islands and landed 
at the inlet, on the mid-eastern shore of North Island, to which he 
gave its name of “ Poverty Bay " from his failing, as Tasman had 
failed, to meet with hospitality from the natives. During the .six 
following months. Cook was engaged in the circumnavigation of the 
main islands, surveying the coast-line and observing the country and 
its people, thereby earning with his countrymen, in this and five 
subsequent visits, the credit of being the real discoverer of New 
Zealand. On January 30th, 1 770, the great navigator erected a flag- 
post at the summit of a hill on the north-east coast of .South Island, 
naming the bay “ Queen Charlotte .Sound", and, hoisting the Union 
Jack, he claimed the country for George the Third. During some 
later voyaging in the .South Pacific, Cook s[)ent nearly eleven months 
in examining the New Zealand coasts, and by his descriptions of 
the region and its people he aroused the attention both of traders 
who sought new products for Pluropean markets, with new purchasers 
for manufactured goods, and of scientific men and philosophers who 
heard, through him, of a race of human beings that had clearly made 
some progress in a new form of civilization, and yet were given to 
the eating of human flesh. A ghastly proof of this was afforded in 
Cook’s second voyage of discovery, with the Resolution and Adven- 
ture, sailing from Plymouth in July, 1772. Captain Furneaux, of 
the latter vessel (as we lately saw in Tasmania), in passing through 
Cook Strait, had nine men seized, killed, and devoured by the natives. 
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As regards geographical discovery, Cook had, in his first voyage, 
dispelled belief in the great southern continent which was thought 
to extend over thirty degrees of latitude in the South Pacific, far 
down towards the South Pole. For the benefit of the country 
inhabited by cannibals the British discoverer had left behind him 
pigs, potatoes, and garden seeds, in a region which he found to have 
no quadrupeds save dogs and rats. 

The “ Maori”, as the aboriginals of New Zealand call them- 
selves, are Polynesians who, at some unknown date, migrated from 
some unknown island or islands in the great Pacific to the land 
where they were found by Tasman and by Cook. 'I'here are indi- 
cations of their having absorbed an earlier and darker indigenous 
race, probably Papuan, and this mixture would explain diversities 
of physical and moral character which have been observed amongst 
them. They arc a tall, athletic, somewhat short-legged race, with 
well-shaped heads, good ieaturcs, and olive-brown complexion, and 
black, long and straight, or slightly waved hair. In language, 
manners, customs, and superstitions they show their Polynesian 
origin. Among these evidences were the superstition called “ tabu " 
or “taboo” probably meaning “strongly marked”, and then, “.set 
apart”; on the one hand, in the .sense of “ sacred”; and on the other, 
as in our adoption of the word, “ accursed, unholy”. The prohibi- 
tions of this cla.ss included both traditional rules binding chiefs and 
people alike, and interdicts imposed from time to time, on persons 
and things, by priestly authority. The system of rule was tribal, 
with lands held in common, under liability to total loss in case of 
defeat by a neighbouring tribe. Their religion embraced a belief in 
a future state, without any just conception of an omnipotent being. 
They have been generally regarded, in spite of their cannibalism 
(extinct since 1843, so far as the last known instance is concerned) 
and ferocity in war, as the noblest race of savages with whom Euro- 
peans have ever been brought in contact- - brave, warlike, generous 
in a very high degree. Their language, abounding in vowel sounds, 
with which every syllable ends, is at once soft and forcible at need, 
fairly copious, well adapted to word-painting, in which they are often 
vivid, to their lyric poetry, and to the oratory which is an art with 
the Maoris, greatly aiding the influence of a chief. Their self- - 
developed civilization also included some agricultural skill with the 
sweet -potato {batata), taro root, and gourd; the construction of 
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canoes; admirable work in fortification; the weaving of cloth and 
mats from the native so-called “ flax”; the making of excellent 
weapons — clubs, spears, and battle-axes — in hard wood and stone; 
and the elaborate ornamentation of their faces and bodies in tattoo- 
ing, and of their meeting-houses and other possessions in the way 
of profuse carving. Among the f)ractices abandoned since British 
occupation and the introduction of Christianity, to which nearly all 
the existing Maoris nominally adhere, are tattooing, infanticide, 
polygamy, and slavery. In dulling with the population of New 
Zealand at the present day, we shall see that the numbers have 
greatly diminished since the time of Cc^nk’s first visit, when they 
were estimated at 90,000, of whom nine-tenths inhabited the northern 
island. In spite of their fine physique, the Maoris have an average 
of but three children per familj'; many die in infancy and childhood, 
and they are specially subject to j-yinotic and pulmonary disease. 
Most of those who live in or near settlements are adopting the 
dress and ways of Europeans, and, without much industry, the 
natives still possess large areas of land, on which they raise crops 
and keep great numbers of sheep. They have a high appreciation 
of European instruction for their children, and we shall see that 
some of their chief men have attained a good political and social 
status. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, some connection 
arose between New Zealand and New South Wales. A party of 
sealers, during a year’s residince at Dusky Bay (or Sound) on the 
south-west coast of .South Island, collected some thousands of skins, 
and the two first vessels ever built by Europeans in Australasia 
were there constructed. In 1793, two Maoris were brought to 
Sydney and then sent to Norfolk Lsland, to teach the .settlers there 
the native mode of dressing flax, and on their return, in the same 
year, they received a present of maize, wheat, peas, garden-seeds, 
hardware, and pigs. Many British sailors, from time to time, settled 
among the Maoris, and the islands became the resort of whalers, 
and of persons employed by Sydney merchants to fell timber on the 
shores of Hauraki Gulf, on\he eastern coasj^f North Island, for 
shipment to India. The friendly relations thi^established between 
Europeans and the natives, sometimes ending in marriage with 
Maori women, prepared the way for peaceful British settlement in 
days to come. In the earlier years of the nineteenth century. New 
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Zealand natives visited New South Wales and England. One of 
these, Ruatara, arriving in London in 1809, was accompanied to 
Australia by the Reverend Samuel Marsden, born of humble parents 
near Leeds, educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the first 
chaplain of New South Wales, at Port Jackson, in 1794. He was 
now returning to his sphere of duty, after two years’ leave of absence, 
taking with him a staff of clergy, and some missionaries for New 
Zealand, of which country he was to become the evangelist. His 
missionary-party was despatched by the Church Missionary Society, 
and included two lay-catechists, a skilled carpenter and a black- 
smith, who desired to teach the natives the arts of civilization along 
with Christianity. Dealing first witli Ruatara, we may record that, 
after remaining one year at Parramatta in order to learn agriculture, 
and staying for some time at Norfolk Island, he returned to New 
Zealand, where he was the first Maori to grow wheat, and was largely 
instrumental in civilizing his fellow-countiymen. On Marsden’s 
arrival at Sydney, early in 1 S 1 o, he heard of the tragedy known as 
the ''Boyd massacre”. I'his vessel, bound to England from Port 
Jackson, with many passengers on board, had been attacked by the 
natives at Whangaroa, on the western coast of North Island, New 
Zealand, on putting in for a cargo of spars, at the end of November, 
1809. The ship was burnt, with the explosion of the powder- 
magazine, killing many of the assailants, and all the Europeans, 
sixty-four in number, passengers and crew, wrerc killed and eaten, 
save a cabin-boy, a woman, and two little girls. These few survivors 
were protected by the noble-minded, hapless chief Te Pahi, a warm 
friend of Marisden’s, and a man of singular intelligence and good 
manners. He had been well received at .Sydney in 1806, and 
returned to his country impressed with British civilization and power, 
and eager for Christianity to be brought to the Maoris. It is sad to 
have to confess that this man’s favourite daughter was stolen by 
British hands; that, in an indiscriminate vengeance for the Boyd 
massacre, the rescuer of the four British people above-mentioned 
was attacked and severely wounded, his village destroyed, and his 
people slain. Ili^y death came from the Whangaroa natives as 
a punishment for his humanity towards Euro]jeans. This tragical 
event arouse*d a feeling in Sydney which made the streets unsafe, 
for any Maori, and the mission-enterprise was for a time set aside. 

At last, in 1814, after the report of a preliminary party had 
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shown a peaceful state of affairs on the eastern coast of North 
Island, Mr. Marsden, with the two catechists, and two other 
lay-missionaries. One of whom was ajjpointed “ Resident Magis- 
trate”, arrived in the Bay of Islands, and opened his work on 
Christmas -day. An interesting series of incidents occurred on 
this first contact of Christianity with Maori paganism. On a 
half-acre or so of land inclosed by a fence, the natives had set 
up a reading-desk and pulpit, covered with black-dyed native 
mats, with seats composed of some bottoms of old canoes placed 
on each side of the pulpit for the Europeans, .The British flag 
had been hoisted on a staff at the top of the highest neighbouring 
hill. After decorous attention to a service of which they under- 
stood no word, the Maories gave a performance of their famous 
war-dance. Mr. Marsden soon ^terwanls returned to his sphere 
of duty at Sydney, and the catechists remained the Bay of 
Islands, cheered by the frequent vigils of the missi^^n brig Active 
running to and from Sydney, agfl by the occasional presence of 
whalers in the bay, , In 1819, an otdained missionary, the Rev. 
S. Butler, took charge of the station, and Mr. Marsden, at the 
same time, under instructions from Covernor Macq\iarie, .spent 
several months in exploring the northern part of New Zealand. 
In 1821, a chieftain named Hongi visited England, and was 
introduced to George the Fourth and many persons of distinction. 
He left the country loaded with presents, including a suit of 
armour, yhich he carefully ijfe'eserved ; the rest were, at Sydney, 
turned into money with whicl^ he purchased muskets and ammu- 
nition, enabling him to slaughter some thousands of his country- 
men, during the next five years, in wars arising out of the endless 
blood-feuds of the Maories. In 1831, some chiefs at the Bay of 
Islands, influenced by the missionaries who were anxious to have 
some kind of British authority set up, applied for protection to 
William the Fourth. About, the same time, refijfesentations were 
made by the New South Wales authorities, and in May, 1833, 
Mr. James Busby, a civil engineer in that cDlony, who had been 
visiting England, arrived idP' the Bay as British Resident, on the 
appointment of the Coloniai Office in London. In 1837, this 
gentleman was recalled, and Tor a year or two New Zealand seems 
to have been regarded as an independent country. There had 
been more trouble through attacks by natives on shipwrecked 
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crews, and iKKrgSfe punishment had been inflicted by a man>of<war, 
with troops, from Sydney. 

The acquisition|if New Zealand by the British Crown was 
preceded by sevei^ abortive attem]^ at colonization on the 
part of Associations or Companiei|i|Mii| by a grotesque enterprise 
of an eccentric adventurer. In under the auspices of a 

"New Zealand A^ociation a ||pl|^pf colonists was sent out, 
most of whom w«jf frightened ba mW England, returning on the 
same vessel as had con^^ed theitfK^ew l^ealand, by witnessing 
a war-dance of twe ^Ril||es at wfiere the ship touched. 

Four only of the, a^li^party r^inain in the country. 

In 1837, an £ng(%»w of good family, with a French title, 
the Baron de Thill^l^ ^led for New Zetland, and claimed an 
estate of 40,000 acr^, prolbiming himself ^^sovereign chief” of the 
country, -on the ground of '^rtain promises of the chieftain Hongi 
whom the baron had met eh. Cambridge. The “native chiefs”, 
we are told, “smiled at De Thierry’s demands”, and, being 
deserted by his followers, the poor baron died many years 
afterwards in poverty at Auckland, after earning a scanty living 
as a music-teacher. A declaration of independence on the part 
of the Maori population was published under the style of the 
“United Tribes of New Zealand”. In the same year, 1837, 
Captain Hobson, commanding H. M. 3 - Rattlesnake, was sent 
from Sydney by Sir Richard Bourk^^ the Governor of New 
South Wales, to protect British interests during a serious war 
then being waged among the tribes around the coast of the Bay 
of Islands. In his report. Captain Hobson recommended that 
“factories”, or trading-posts, should be established, after the 
manner of the early British and Dutch trading-companies, and 
that a treaty should be made with the native chiefs for itisii 
recognition of these stations, and for the protection of BritiL^ds 
subjf^cts and property. Meanwhile, active work was ^ing or,'^- 
cion ^[^land. In 1837, another New Zealand Association was 5 
which V^’th Mr. Francis Baring as chairman, and a committee 
given, several gentlemen who bad been in the enterprise 

was mainlwell as some who had t 4 en engaged in furthering 
missionarie*®” of South Australia. Mr. Edward Gibbon Wake- . 
claimants again and again appeared in these pages, had in 
these terr giving evidence before a Committee of the 
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House of Commons on Colonial Lands, drawn attention to New 
Zealand as a field suitable for emigrants, and he was one of the 
promoters of the above Association, which collapsed when Lord 
Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, declined to grant a charter of 
colonization except on terms to which the promoters would not 
accede. In 1838, a bill of Rlr. Daring’s, for founding a British 
colony in New Zealand, was thrown out in the Commons, on 
the second reading. 

The Colonial Office soon resolved on annc-xation of the 
country, if the matter could be peacefully arranged, but official 
tardiness was such that not until Christmas-eve, 1839, did Captain 
Hobson, in H. M. S. Druid, arrive at Sydney with instructions 
to proceed to New Zealand as liritish Consul and Lieutenant- 
Governor, in fulfilment of the determination, on the part of the 
Colonial authorities in London, that “ certain parts of the Islands 
of New Zealand should be added to the colony of New South 
Wales as a dependency of that government”. His instructions 
from Lord Normanby, who had now become Colonial Secretary, 
were that “with the consent of the natives, he should establish 
a form of civil government, and treat for the recognition of Her 
Majesty’s authority over the whole or any portion of the islands; 
induce the chiefs to contract that no lands should be sold excejrt 
to the Crown; announce that a Crown-grant would henceforth 
be necessary as a title to lands acejuired, by any means, from 
the natives; and appoint a ‘Protector’ to supervise the interests 
of the Maori population”. In the meantime, the indefatigable 
Wakefield, on his return from Canada, where we have seen him 
as Lord Durham's assistant, had formed a “New Zealand Land 
Comijany”, with Lord Durham as Governor. The- objects of 
jjjj s association were “ the employment of capital in the purchase 
J^«ld re-sale of lands in New Zealand, and the promotion of 
emigration to that country”. So precipitate was the action p'ken 


under the influence of zeal, that 00,000 capital was p' 


and 100,000 acres of land in New Zealand were sold t 
holders without any regard to legal title for a single a 
Colonial Office declined to recognize any of the proce 
May, 1839, the Tory, a vessel of 400 tons, had sailed^ 
of emigrants under the control of Colonel Wakefl 
“ Spanish Legion ”, Mr. Wakefifeld’s brother. In 1 


■ %\ 
o/y^ * 
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the colonel •'fcok formal possession of Port Nicholson (now the 
harbour of Wellington), in Cook’s Strait, in the name of the Com- 
pany, and the “New Zealand” Hag was hoisted under a salute. 
Colonel Wakefield reported to the Company that he had purchased 
a territory as large as Ireland, on the east and west coasts, in 
exchange for goods valued at under ^9000. The deeds of sale 
were written in English, the true meaning of which the interpreter, 
Barrett, a sealer and whaler, could not translate into Maori for 
the chiefs. We may here note that Wakefield had been only a 
few months beforehand with the P'rengh in asserting claims to 
territory in New Zealand. In October, 1839, a vessel called Comte 
dc Paris, with emigrants on board, left France for Akaroa, on the 
eastern coast of South Island, while the h'rench frigate U Aube 
was destined for the same port. 

W’^e must now return to Captain Hobson, who arrived in the 
Bay of Islands on January 29th, 1840, in II. M. S. Herald, accom- 
panied by a treasurer, a collector of customs, a fjolice-magistrate, 
two clerks, and a sergeant and four men of the New South Wales 
Mounted Police. He proclaimed the Queen’s authority over 
British subjects in New Zealand, and was received with loyal 
assurances from the settlers. In a short time, the famous Treaty 
of W’aitangi, concluded with the native chiefs, provided for the 
cession to the Queen of the right of government over the whole of 
New Zealand, with her guarantee to all chiefs and tribes of the full 
and undisturbed possession of their land, estates, forests, fisheries, 
and all other properties. The chiefs of the united tribes, and the 
individual heads of clans, yielded to the Queen the exclusive right 
of pre-emption over such lands as the proprietors might choose to 
alienate. The British Crown undertook to protect all the Maori 
people and to give them all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects. It was the article concerning the alienation of lands 
which led afterwards to Maori disaffection, the British interpreta- 
tion being that the Queen was to have the refusal of all lands 
which the natives were willing to sell, and, if that refusal were 
given, no one else was to be allowed to purchase such territory. It 
was mainly the influence of Anglican Church and Wesleyan 
missionaries, *used against that of nearly all the British land- 
claimants resident in New Zealand, that caused the chiefs to adopt 
these terms of agreement, and on May 21st, 1840, Governor 
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Hobson proclaimed the sovereignty of Queen Victoria over North 
Island, by virtue of the treaty, and over Middle (now called South) 
Island and Stewart Island on the ground of discovery. The New 
Zealand Land Company’s agents and emigrants at Port Nicholson 
then yielded their claims to the exercise of power, and, to their 
great annoyance, the site of Auckland, on Hauraki Gulf, in North 
Island, was chosen as the seat of government instead of Port 
Nicholson, on the grounds of convenient position, facility of internal 
water-communication, safety of its port, and fertility of soil in the 
adjacent district Captain Hobson was afterwards bitterly attacked 
by the people connected with the Land Company, but he success- 
fully defended his action with the Colonial Secretary, Lord John 
Russell, who had received a petition for the recall of New Zea- 
land’s first British ruler. 

In May, 1841, under letters-patent, a charter was published 
establishing a Legislative and an Executive Council in the Colony 
of New Zealand, and granting certain powers and authority to the 
Governor. The Anglican Church made the excellent choice, as 
first Bishop of New Zealand, of the Reverend Augustus Selwyn. 
brother of two men who were also to win distinction, the one as a 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, the other as a Lord Justice. 
Born in 1809, at Hampstead, near London, and a school-fellow of 
Mr. Gladstone at Eton, Augustus Selwyn became prominent there 
both as a scholar and as an athlete. As an undergraduate at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, he rowed seventh in the University 
boat against Oxford, in the first inter-university race, in 1829. 
In 1831, he was the second man in the first-class honour-list 
of the Classical Tripos; he then obtained a fellowship at his 
College. Ordained in 1833, Selwyn became a curate at Eton, 
and in 1841 was appointed to his arduous sphere of labour at 
the Antipodes. His athletic powers included those of a great 
pedestrian and swimmer, and this splendid specimen of “muscular 
Christianity ”, already well provided, in corporeal acquirements, for 
colonial life, studied navigation and the Maori language to such 
purpose on the then long outward voyage, that on his arrival at 
Auckland in May, 1842, he was competent to address the natives 
* in their own tongue, and to manage his own vessel on his mis- 
sionary trips. After visiting every part of his extensive diocese, 
Bishop Selwyn applied his remarkable powers of organization, and 
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soon acquiriflira strong influence over the Maoris, A college (St. 
John’s) was founded by him at Auckland for training native candi- 
dates for holy orders. We shall see him as a zealous advocate of 
native rights during the period which elapsed before his appoint- 
ment, in 1868, to the home-see of Lichfield. Captain Hobson, 
prior to his premature death by paralysis in September, 1842, had 
provided for the government of the country in ordinances establish- 
ing a legal system and municipalities; regulating postage, the legal 
transfer of property, the sale of liquors, the work of auctioneers, 
copyright in books, and other matters, and had secured by a just 
rule the good-will of the Maoris, who sent a letter to the Queen as 
“ Mother Victoria ”, asking her to let the new ruler “ be a good 
man as the Governor who has just died ". 

Captain Hobson’s successor in New Zealand was Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Fitzroy, whom we have seen in his capacity 
as the issuer of storm-warnings. As a son of Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy, he was half-brother to Sir Charles Fitzroy, sometime Governor 
of New South Wales. From 1828 to 1836 he was in command of 
the Beagle during the hydrographical and other operations and 
researches made memorable by the presence of Charles Darwin, 
and he had been for two years M.F. for Durham when he was 
appointed to his colonial scene of action. On his arrival in 
December, 1843, he found that serious trouble concerning land had 
occurred in what was styled the “Wairau Massacre”, when Captain 
Wakefield, brother of the New Zealand Land Company’s chief 
agent, and nineteen of their settlers, were killed in conflict with 
natives who disputed the Company’s claims; it is noticeable that 
the difficulty arose partly from imi)erfect translation of English into 
the Maori language in a deed of conveyance. Captain Fitzroy 
adjusted matters on an equitable basis, and extinguished the pre- 
tensions of the Company to a territory "as large as Ireland” by an 
award limiting the area which they had fairly purchased to 3500 
acres. The new ruler became involved in financial difficulties 
which he sought to meet by various ordinances imposing in turns 
customs-duties and a property-tax. In July, 1844, a turbulent 
chieftain on the Bay of Islands, Hoani Heke, attacked a symbol of 
British supremacy in cutting down the flag-staff at Kororarika < 
(now, Russell), the first settlement made by Europeans, at the Bay 
of Islands, in 1827. Captain Fitzroy sent to Sydney for troops, but 
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hostilities were for a time restrained through the iiritercession ol 
loyal native chiefs who undertook to deal with Ileke. That 
chieftain, however, thrice repeated his offence with regard to the 
flag-staff, and in March, iS.^5, the little town of Kororarika, with 
400 people, and a garrison, vas attacked by a large native force 
and taken, after a sharp fight. The inhabitants were allowed to 
retire to H. M. S. Hazard, and to carry off all their movable pro- 
perty, and then the town was sacked and burnt, only the two 
churches and parsonages being left standing. Prior to this event, 
Lieutenant Philpotts (son of the famous Bishop of Exeter), of the 
Hazard, had been killed in leading an unsuccessful attack on a 
Maori pah, or stockaded position. This and other reverses had a 
bad effect on the native mind, and it had become clear that a firm 
hand was required in New Zealand. In May, 18.45, Captain 
P'itzroy was recalled by the Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Lord Derby, thrice Prime Minister), and in November 
of that year,. Captain (jrey, already well known to us, arrived as 
Governor. 

The strong, wise man of Briti.sh colonial history had arrived in 
New Zealand at a critical time. 'I'he old belief of the natives in 
the superiority of the white man had been for the time destroyed. 
There were then in existence at least 100,000 natives, men un.sur- 
passed by any jjeople on earth, in some respects, as w’arriors, while 
the European residents, mostly untrained to militar)' service, and 
unaccustomed to the use of arms, numbered only from ten to tw’elve 
thousand, scattered over distant settlements, without means of co- 
operation for defence. One or two more defeats of British forces 
would ensure the destruction of the infant colony, in the expulsion 
or annihilation of the Europeans. A new pah, or native fortress, 
had been constructed by Hoani Ileke in an almost impregnable 
position, at a place called Ruapekapeka (The Bat’s Nest). It w'as 
here that Grey resolved to deal an effective blow. Reinforced by 
troops despatched from China and India, the Governor, within five 
Aveeks of his arrival, put 1100 men in motion against the Maori 
stronghold. The soldiers were set to work on a road to the scene 
of operations, and in a fortnight guns could be drawn on carts to 
. the front, and the siege commenced. Kawiti, an ally of Heke's, 
was in command of the pah, the other chieftain, 20 miles away, 
being checked from advance to its relief by a friendly Maori in 
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Grey’s empI(Sy. Many sorties were repulsed, and the artillery 
played continually on the strong palisading of the works. So 
strong and ingeniously constructed were these that ten days 
passed away before the cannon-shot produced any great impression. 
All temptations to premature assault, offered by the wily old Maori 
leader, were resisted by the cool, patient courage of the British 
commander. On January loth, 1846, two small breaches were seen 
in the works, and on the following day the place was stormed in a 
smart hand-to-hand fight, with a loss to the assailants of but 12 
men killed and 31 wounded. A model of this strong, ingenious 
fortification was shown in the (ireat Exhibition of 1851, and 
another may be seen in the United .Service Museum at Whitehall. 
The power and rej)ute of Ileke were thus swept away, and peace 
came in the northern part of North Island by a general submission 
of the chiefs. Within two months, the whole aspect of affairs had 
been completely changed, and (irey’s despatches, recording the 
transactions of his first eight weeks’ governorship, were received 
in London with emphatic approval from the Ministers and the 
public press. In the southern part of the island, there was still much 
trouble from the murder, by natives, of settlers living on disputed 
lands. In the small conllicts between the Maoris and the troops; 
our men often suffered tlie greater loss. Nothing, however, long 
availed against the energy and skill of the Governor. His forces 
were employed In making military roads, affording easy access to 
many of the Maori fortresses, and his swift strokes then paralysed 
the native warriors. In July, 1S46, an important advantage was 
gained in the adroit capture, by surprise, of the chieftain Raupa- 
raha, the most famous living Maori warrior, who had been posing 
as an ally of the whites, but was proved by an intercepted letter to 
be urging on his countrymen against the settlers. His people then 
dispersed to their homes, and other chieftains retired from the con- 
test. After long and desultory warfare in the Wanganui district, 
in the south-west of North Island, peace was concluded, in February, 
1848, at the request of the chiefs, with a general pardon for past 
offences. About this time, the defenceless condition of Auckland, 
as regarded the existence of large numbers of armed men, of the 
Waikato tribes, in the centre of the island, caused the Governor to ' 
apply at honie for discharged soldiers as colonists. Four settle- 
ments around Auckland, composed of men enrolled for seven years' 
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service as “New Zealand Fencibles”, were formed. Each man 
had a cottage built on an acre of land, which became his own, and 
he could claim five acres more on completion of his term of service. 
These new settlers, with their wives and children, soon numbered 
two thousand souls. The Governor now received his appointment 
as K. C. B., for the great ability and success with which he had 
administered affairs in South Australia and New Zealand. A sum 
of ;^io,ooo, furnished by the flome-government for the purchase 
of native lands, enabled Sir George Grey to found the settlements 
of Otago and Canterbury, in South Island. The former was 
established in 1848 by members of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Phe latter arose in December, 1850, with the arrival in Lyttelton 
Harbour of three ships containing emigrants despatched by the 
Canterbury Association, representing the Church of England. 

We now turn to another aspect of the work of the man who 
had shown his power to subdue. He was strongly desirous of 
conciliating the native population, of whose language, manners, 
customs, religion, and modes of thought he had been wholly 
ignorant when he first arrived in New Zealand. Amidst numerous 
and most pressing avocations, he set to work with such zeal and 
industry on the study of these matters that he could soon speak 
and listen to the natives with a good understanding of their ways 
and wishes, and in a few years’ time he publi.shed a w'ork entitled 
“ Polynesian Mythology and Ancient Traditional History of the 
New Zealand Race". In June, 1848, the utter destruction, by 
fire, of Government House at Auckland, swept away an invaluable 
collection of his manuscripts, correspondence, memoranda, and 
articles of various kinds. The British Parliament, with an expres- 
sion of sympathy, voted money to replace the Governor’s smallest 
loss, that of his furniture and plate; the renowned comparative 
anatomist, Piofessor (the late Sir Richard) Owen, whom we saw 
long ago in this work in connection with the New Zealand extinct 
bird declared the destruction of Grey’s natural history speci- 
mens to be a national loss. The native workmen employed at the 
Government quarries, and instructed, under Grey’s orders, in skilled 
stone-work, wrote a letter to their “ friend, the Governor’’. “ Salu- 
«tations to you. Great is our love and sympathy to yourself and 
Mrs. Grey because your dwelling has been destroyed by fire.” 
They then beg to be employed to furnish stones for a new house, 
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“but there must be no payment given us”; and to be allowed to 
show their skill in the erection of the edifice: “ From your loving 
children. Concluded to our father the Governor." At his instal- 
lation in the Order of the Bath, Sir George chose, as his “esquires” 
at the ceremony, two of his friends among the chiefs. It is 
pleasing to note the close friendship which existed between Grey 
and Bishop Selwyn, two men whose names are indelibly written 
in the earlier pages of New Zealand history. At the time when 
Grey was appointed to New Zealand, Mr, Gladstone, soon to 
become Colonial Secretary under Sir Robert Peel, wrote to him 
expressing his hope that the new Governor would be able to work 
well in colonial affairs with Bishop Selwyn, Gladstone’s old school- 
fellow at Eton. This hope was fully realized. The two young 
men, both animated by the loftiest ideals of duty, became firm 
friend.s and allies, united in their hatred of tyranny and their love 
of righteous dealing, and ardently desiring the welfare of the 
Maoris as well as that of the European colonists. Together 
they traversed the North Island on foot, more than once, from 
Wellington to iVuckland, scaling the mountains, wending their 
toilsome way through forests, swimming rapid rivers, becoming 
guests of the Maori chiefs, and influencing the tribes in the cause 
of Christianity and of loyalty to the Oueen. The Governor took 
counsel with the bishop concerning the control and government 
of the natives; the Anglican Church in New Zealand owed the 
original draft of its constitution, not to Bishop Selwyn, but to 
Governor Grey. 

The strength of the Governor’s character was tried to the 
utmost when, in 1847, he was required by Earl Grey, then 
Secretary for the Colonies under Lord John Russell, to inaugurate 
a fresh constitution for New Zealand, under an Act, Charter, and 
“Royal Instructions” of 1846. These documents would have 
rendered the colonists powerless to direct their own affairs; the^ 
so-called representative institutions would have been “a 'mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare”; the native rights under the Treaty of 
Waitangi would have been set aside. With an audacity, in behalf 
of justice and expediency, wholly unparalleled in British colonial 
history. Grey deliberately suspended the operation of the Act, ' 
and resolved that, if the Imperial Government insisted thereon, 
they should find some other agent. He was well supported by 
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the two other chief men holding official positions in New Zealand. 
Sir William Martin, the Chief Justice, a native of Birmingham, 
and, like Selwyn, a Cambridge graduate of high classical distinction 
and a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, always a strong 
supporter of the native cause as to the Treaty of Waitangi, for- 
warded to the Queen, through the Colonial Office, a vigorous 
protest urging that the instructions contained in Earl Grey’s letter 
involved breaches of the national faith of Great Britain, and of 
established law. The Bishop, for his part, conducted a correspond- 
ence with the Colonial Office in London, in which he demolished, 
with logic supi)ortcd by apj)eals to history and to the opinions 
of the greatest jurists, the position taken by the authorities at 
home. The upshot of Grey’s defiance to Queen and Parliament 
was that Parliament forthwith passed a bill — not for his impeach- 
ment, or dismissal from the public employment — but suspending 
the obnoxious Act for five years, and giving the Governor full 
power, during that period, to draw up such a constitution as he 
might deem proper in the interests of the mother-country, and of 
both races in the colony of New Ze.iland. Never did a Governor 
risk so much; never did a Governor win so complete and legiti- 
mate a triumph over Parliamentary and official ignorance and 
lack of understanding. We conclude this part of our subject 
with some illustrations of Grey’s methods in dealing with natives, 
and, especially, of his tact in combating Maori prejudice and 
obstinacy. He had perceived that the power of the chiefs must 
either be broken or enlisted on behalf of the Government, if the 
peaceable control of the islands was to remain in F.uropean hands. 
He therefore enrolled young native chiefs in the constabulary, 
and appointed the heads of tribes to be paid magistrates in their 
different districts. One great chief refused to allow roads to be 
made in his territory. The Governor then presented a horse and 
carriage to a young and favourite wife of the Maori, at the same 
time, with assurances of his friendship, conveying a hint that the 
use of the carriage would add both to the health and the comfort 
of the dark-hued bride. Without hesitation the husband under- 
took the making of roads which, as a chief, he had refused to 
sanction. 

In 1852, a representative Constitution was granted by an 
Imperial Act, with six provinces, three in each of the larger islands, 
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under elective superintendents or local rulers. The Governor 
had the power of vetoing bills passed in the provincial assemblies. 
The General Assembly was composed of the Governor, a House 
of Representatives containing 37 members, and a Legislative 
Council of 14 persons nominated by the Crown. In January, 
1853, this sjstem of rule was proclaimed. On the last day of 
that year Sir (xcorge Grey left the colony, at first merely on leave 
of absence, but he was socui afterward.s appointed, as we have 
seen, to Cape Colony. llis departure was the signal for an 
outburst of alfection.ite regret from the natives, expressed in many 
specimens of poetry and onitory. He had found New Zealand 
in imminent peril, at the crisis of a savage war, and bankrupt 
in finance. He left the colony in a position of perfect safety and 
prolound peace, solvent and flourishing, v\ith native tribes not 
only subdued by skill and arms, but willing and loyal servants 
of the Crown, learning the value of education, industry, order, 
and law. Their hostility had been disarmed by kindness; their 
turbulence had been repressed by firmness of rule. Great numbers 
of natives had been tniined in the .skilful c'xecution of public works. 
Scattered communities of h'uropeans, living in lawless independ- 
ence and antagonism, had been welded into a single state, with 
a free and elastic constitution, and with municipal organizations 
of wide and beneficent powers. Skill, courage, and patience hatl 
founded a nation out of human materials differing in race, in 
religion, and in colour, and discerning eyes already .saw glimpses 
of a great and glorious future. The zeal and beneficence of 
Governor C^rey carried him beyond the bounds of the country 
which he ruled. Among his good works we must include the 
establisliment of many boarding-schools for the poor and destitute 
children of all races in the .South Pacific. Separate buildings for 
boys and girls were placed under the control of the various mis- 
sionary bodies, and were managed by resident married persons. 
Endowments were made for the support of these institutions, 
where the pupils received religious and secular instruction, along 
with an indu.strial training. English was taught in the view of 
making it the standard language of the Pacific world, and, along 
with the work of the mission-schools, it thus came to pass that, 
within a few years, many of the younger generation of Maoris could 
read and write, and had been well trained in Europeall habits. 
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Endowed hospitals, open to all races in the Pacific islands, were 
also founded in various parts of the colony. The country was 
making rapid progress. The European population, under 13,000 
in 1845, had become, eight years later, over 30,000, and the 
revenue, during the same brief period, had increased from below 
£ 1 3,000 to nearly jC i 50,000. When Sir George Grey arrived in 
England from his proconsulship beyond the Pacific waters, he was 
honoured by the University of Oxford with the degree of D.C.L., 
while the sportive “ undergrads ”, welcoming him first with tumul- 
tuous cheers, drowned the eulogies of the Public Orator by the 
strains of the song, “ Tlie King of the Cannibal Islands”, in which 
the whole of the excited, laughing assemblage ultimately joined. 

After the lapse of twenty months, during which General Wyn- 
yard. Superintendent of Auckland Province, and senior military 
officer in the colony, acted as administrator of affairs. Colonel (lore 
Browne, whom we lately .saw in Ta.smania, arrived in September, 
1855, as Governor of New Zealand. He soon found troublesome 
matter to deal with in the chronic land-question which was the 
source of nearly all our New Zealand wars. Responsible govern- 
ment was now established in the appointment of ministers who 
could be di.splaced by the vote of the Representative Assembly. 
In one important particular, the ministry which came into office, 
with a new Parliament, in June, 1856, was devoid of power. The 
purchase of land, and all laws and action specially concerning the 
natives, were regarded as matters of imperial interest, and the 
Governor was thus saddled with the most arduous portion of rule 
in the colony. There was a party among the Maori chieftains at 
this time who felt dissatisfied with the lo.ss of their former position 
of dignity and power, and in May, 1857, a large native meeting 
was held on the banks of the Waikato River, in North Island. Te 
Where Where, a chief of great distinction, was there proclaimed 
as “ Potatau, King of New Zealand ”, and a flag was hoisted as 
symbol of his sovereignty. This attempt to set up native rule was 
directed by a chief of great intelligence, one of the finest embodi- 
ments of Maori magnanimity, Wiremu Waharoa, the " Maori king- 
maker ”, who had assumed the British name of William Thompson 
on embracing Christianity. An ordinance of Governor Grey, 
forbidding the sale of arms and ammunition to the natives, had 
been rdij^ealed by the colonial legislature, and this unwise policy 
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led to the acquisition of warlike stores from Europeans. It thus 
came to pass that, at this dangerous crisis for the colony, the 
natives, enriched by several years of peace and prosperous trade, 
had become possessed of many thousand stand of arms, and of 
large quantities of ammunition. The second Maori war began 
when, early in 1859, Governor Browne, visiting the settlement at 
New Plymouth, in Taranaki Province, on the west coast of North 
Island, was understood by the natives to declare that he was 
resolved to adopt a new system in the purchase of native lands, 
and to treat with individuals, disregarding tribal rights and the 
influence of the chiefs. This contest is sometimes known as the 
“I'irst Taranaki War”. It is impossible to give here the particulars 
of this and other struggles, nor would any interest belong to a 
mere list of names of J>a/is attacked, sometimes with succes.s, at 
others with failure, by the British and colonial troops, at wild 
places not to be found on any map. For these events, as w'ell 
as for colonial politics and politicians, we must refer readers to 
such works as Rusden’s JIhtory of Nno Zealand, the Putnrcsqnc 
Atlas of Australasia, and Mennell’s Diitionary of Australasian 
Biography, published by Hutchinson and Company, London. 

At the close of 1861, Governor Browne was replaced by Sir 
George Grey, whose second term of rule continued until August, 
1867. Almost incessant conflict with the natives marked this 
period, in the Waikato and Second Taranaki Wars, conducted 
on the British side by Generals Duncan Cameron and Chute, and 
by Grey in person. Among the distinguished fighters on the 
British side were those noble specimens of the Maori race, Kawepo 
Renata, Major Keepa, and Major Ropata. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Frederick) Weld, seen in other parts of this record, became Premier 
of New Zealand in November, 1864, and rendered great service 
in furthering the withdrawal of the imperial forces, and causing the 
conduct of the struggle to be entrusted to small bodies of trained 
bushmen among the colonists themselves, aided by natives of the 
friendly tribes. This bold policy had great success, and it was 
Weld who advised and carried out the confiscation of the lands 
of the Waikato tribe, as a mark of their defeat, after which they 
never took up arms. Under Weld’s ministry, lasting for barely 
a year, Native Land Courts were opened, and the Native Rights 
Bill was carried; the question of Maori representation in Paniament 
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was raised; the financial position was improved; and, with a view 
to tlie unity of the colony, the seat of government was removed 
from Auckland to Wellington, and an electric-telegraph cable was 
ordered so as to connect North and South Islands. Sir George 
Grey was involved in many disputes with his ministers, with the 
colonial and military authorities in London, and with General 
Cameron. One incident of the struggle with the natives was that, 

' when the Governor instructed Cameron to attack a certain pah, 
and received a refusal, on the ground that the operations needed 
2000 more troops, Grey gathered a force of 500 men, friendly 
natives and forest rangers, put himself at their head, and on July 
20th, 1865, stormed the position. The Home-government re- 
garded this achievement as “ subversive of discipline ”, according 
to Cameron’s pitiful remonstrance, and in 1807 the Governor wa.s 
recalled by the Colonial department in London, to the great regret 
of the New Zealand Parliament and with a strong protest from 
the ministers then in office. 

In P'ebruary, 1868, Sir George Bowen, the accomjdished man 
and able ruler whose acquaintance we made in Queensland and 
Victori.i, arrived as Governor in succession to Sir Cieorge Grey. 
In the middle of the year, a native rebellion arose in North Island, 
and some disasters befel the British and loyal Maori forces. Our 
posts were surprised, and attacks on fa.stnes.ses of the rebels were 
in several cases repulsed. A chief named Te Kooti, who had 
been exiled to the Chatham Islands, with some other natives, 
seized the schooner Hijlcman, which had arrived with stores. 
Taking possession of money, arms, and ammunition, he compelled 
the mate to convey him and his followers to New Zealand, and 
land them on the eastern coast of North Island. This event 
occurred early in July. 1868, and, after taking refuge for a time 
among inland fastnesses, and waging indecisive warfare with 
troops sent in pursuit, Te Kooti, on November 10th, issued from 
his mountain -retreat, and came down upon the settlement at 
Poverty or Tauranga Bay, a few miles south of the town now 
called Gisborne. A few hundred natives and about 200 Europeans 
resided on that part of the coast. In the course of a two-days 
cold-blooded massacre, some scores of Europeans and loyal natives 
perished, men, women, and children, including Major Biggs and 
Captain Wilson. The other settlers were all dispersed, and the 
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people at Gisborne were taken for safety to Auckland, when news 
of the event reached head-quarters. I'he rebels then burnt the 
deserted homesteads at Poverty ftay, and retired with their booty 
to their forest-fastnesses. The pursuit and punishment of Te 
Kooti' were undertaken by the gallant native chief Ropata Waka- 
waha, who had served with the British troops against the fanatical 
Christian rebels called Ilau-haus in 1865. This zealous friend of 
the British cause at last discovered the rebels’ hiding-place, on the 
loftiest point of a forest-clad peak, wliere they had constructed the 
strongest ])ah ever seen in New Zealand. Ropata at once assaulted 
the formidable stronghold, and inflicted severe loss on the enemy, 
but was compelled, in the end, to retire from lack of ammunition. 
Colonel Whitmore then arrived with reinforcements, and the pah 
was invested. Ropata, at the head of only 50 men, carried by 
st<irm the first line of defence, anti then the second line was 
api)roached by sai)ping. Te Kooti, under cover of night, went off 
with his men, but Ropata pursued with such speed as to make 
about 120 prisoners, all of whom were at once shot. In three 
succeeding years of guerilla warfare, Te Kooti’s name became a 
terror, as, ever pursued and ever on the move, he swept down 
from the forests, when opportunity arose, upon isolated settlements, 
plundering, and cutting off .small parties of I'iuropeans and friendly 
natives. I'Vom the Hawke’s Bay district, on the cast coast of North 
Lsland, he was hunted to the centre, p<ast Lake Taupo, into the 
Waikato region, on the west coa.st, where the head-chief refused 
to give him any assistance. He then expre.ssed his desire for 
peace, but the Government replied by organizing fresh forces 
under Ropata, and setting a price of ^^5000 on Te Kooti’s head. 
In 1870, when the chase was left to the Maoris, the cunning rebel, 
fleeing eastwards to the Bay of Plenty, was brought to a stand in 
a pah which was stormed in March. In the desperate fight which 
there took place, Te Kooti barely e.scaped with his life, and was 
hunted from lair to lair in the forests, with Ropata and his men 
ever at his heels, until but a score of his followers were left. He 
then, worn out with hunger and fatigue, crept away to the west, 
and was left alone in a district which had been granted by the 
Government as a sort of sanctuary. Some years later, he re( eived 
a pardon. The faithful and gallant Ropata, having already gained 
the decoration of the New Zealand Cross for his services in the 
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attacks on the first pah held by Te Kooti, received, in 1870, a 
sword of honour sent by the Queen, and afterwards became a 
member of the Legislative Council. In the same year, the last 
detachment of Imperial troops left the country, and the warfare 
with natives soon died out. The character of this long struggle 
has been indicated in the foregoing account. There were many 
instances of gallantry and devotion on the part of British officers, 
» soldiers, and blue-jackets engaged in the operations of the most 
arduous guerilla- warfare of our history; for some of these the 
Victoria Cross was justly awarded. It cannot, however, be re- 
garded as creditable to tho.se who had the general direction of 
military affairs in New Zealand that British forces amounting to 
•twenty thousand men were, for many years, at immense cost, baffled 
by a few hundreds of native warriors. The skill and courage of 
the Maoris were conspicuous. Their fortifications, an intricate 
combination of earthwork, rifle-pits, and palisades, were in many 
instances long held with great loss to the assailants, and then 
stealthily evacuated, with little loss to the defenders, when (jver- 
whelming force, with 40-pounder Armstrong guns, was brought to 
bear. In addition to the charges borne by the Imperial exchequer, 
and the devastation of the colonial settlements. New Zealand was 
left burdened, at the close of hostilities, with some millions of 
debt, and the progress of the colony had been, for some years, 
seriously checked. It is refre.shing to turn to other matters. 

During the waging of warfare in North Island, the discovery of 
gold, in 1861, at Tuapeka, in the Otago district of South Island, 
brought a large accession to the population from Australia and 
Europe. Gold-mining was thenceforth steadily pursued, and the 
quantity gained in that quarter, up to the end of 1889, was nearly 
4^ million ounces, valued at over i 8 j 4 millions sterling. In the 
above year, 1870, the mail-service to San Francisco was established, 
and the University of New Zealand was founded. On the arrival 
of Sir George Bowen as Governor, a vigorous “public works 
policy” aro,se, and during his period of rule many millions of public 
money were expended. The mention of this matter brings up the 
name of a prominent New Zealand statesman, Sir Julius Vogel. 
This gentleman, born in London in 1835, emigrated to Victoria in 
1852, and, after being engaged in business and journalistic work, 
proceeded, in 1861, to Dunedin, New Zealand, and started the 
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Otago Daily Times, the first daily paper in the colony. Entering 
the Provincial Council of Otago in 1862, he was, from 1866 to 
1869, head of that provincial government, and in 1872, after serving 
in many different ministerial posts, he became Premier of New 
Zealand. He and his colleagues resolved to encourage immigra- 
tion, partly with the view of rendering the colonists numerous and 
strong enough to cope with any future trouble that might arise 
from the natives; and to open up the country by railways, roads, and 
telegraph-c.xtension. A loan of one million for public works and 
immigration, to be expended at a rate not exceeding ;^200,000 
a-year, was guaranteed by the Imperial Government, but this was 
only a beginning, and the colonial debt increased from 7^ millions 
in 1870 to 21 millions in 1877. Among other important Acts 
carried liy Vogel was one establishing a Government Life Assurance 
Office, and he was also largely instrumental in jirocuring the 
telegraph-cable between Wellington an<l Sydney, which was Ofiened 
in 1876, and in arranging with the Hank of England and the Home 
Government for an Act authorizing the inscription of New Zealand 
.Stock. Among the marks of progress daring this period, we may 
note that in 1872 two Maori chiefs became members of the Legis- 
lative Council; in 1873, the New Zealand .Steam Shipping Company 
was established; in the following year, under the auspices of the 
Colonial Government, nearly 32,000 immigrants were introduced; 
in 1875, the provincial system of Government, instituted in 1852, 
was abolished; the government vas centralized and strengthened, 
and <i complete system of local government by borough and county 
councils was soon afterwards established. In the same year, over 
18,000 emigrants were brought from the United Kingdom under 
the government system, and the Union Steam Shipping Company 
was founded. In 1877, an Act was passed for the free and com- 
pulsory education of children, and, two years later, a Triennial 
(Parliament) Bill was carried, and adult male universal suffrage 
began. Thus rapid was the progress made in New Zealand after 
the cessation of warfare with the Maori tribesmen. 

Returning to the subject of New Zealand Governors, we find 
that in June, 1873, Sir George Bowen was succeeded (until the 
close of 1874) by Sir James I'ergusson, formerly Governor of South 
Australia; and that he was followed by the Marquis of Normanby, 
whom we saw as Governor of Victoria. After a brief governorship 
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of Sir Hercules Robinson, who displayed the same ability as he 
had brought to the administration of affairs in New South Wales 
and other colonies, Sir Arthur Gordon was in power from 1880 
until 1883. This Governor, a son of the Earl of Aberdeen who 
was Prime Minister from 1852 till 1855, had obtained colonial 
experience as ruler in New Brunswick, Trinidad, Mauritius, and 
the P'iji Islands, and as “Consul-General and High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific”. At this time, some trouble arose in 
connection with the native lands question, and with a remarkable 
Maori personage, tlu' “ prophet ” 1 e M’hiti, who had on various 
occasions shown friendliness to Europeans, but became prominent 
in 1870 when he began to hold half-yearly meetings to which dis- 
contented natives resorted from all parts of the colony, 'I’e \\ hiti 
conceived it to be his mission to displace the settlers in the West 
Coast country of North Island, and to restore the lands to their 
original Maori owners, dei)rived of them by confiscation at the 
close of the war in that region in 18O5. Preaching only a “ peace- 
ful resistance ”, he encouraged the natives to plough up the grass 
lands of the colonists, and in jUis harangues he i)redicted a speedy 
resurrection of the natives and the driving of the Europeans into 
the sea. 'I'he Government strove to stay this movement by the 
grant of very large “reserves” to natives who desired to become 
peaceful tillers of the soil, but the followers of Te Whiti liad now 
become somewhat dangerous religious fanatics, and it was needful 
to disi)crse them. A large force of volunteers was gathered, and 
in October, 1881, an .advance was made against the p.di. The 
prophet was arrested without bloodshed, and he and two others 
became State prisoners, during the Governor’s pleasure, for the 
offence of “ unlawful assembling ”. This made an end, it is to be 
hoped, for all time, of native troubles in regard to lands, Te Whiti, 
whose eloquence and ethics, mainly derived from the New Testa- 
ment, embody a scorn of modern civilization and money-grubbing, 
is regarded by some leading men in New Zealand as one of the 
most sincere of morali.sts. 

In 1883 Sir Arthur Gordon, transferred to Ceylon, was suc- 
ceeded by the distinguished engineer Sir William Jervois, whose 
career has been traced up to the time of his governorship in South 
Australia. He was in charge of New Zealand until 1889, during 
a period partly one of depression and retrenchment, but also of 
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energetic development, on the part of the colonists, of the mineral, 
agricultural, pastoral, and manufacturing industries of their splendid 
country, which soon placed New Zealand in a sound financial 
position. In 1889 the Earl of Onslow became Governor. Born 
in 1853, educated at Eton and O.^ford, and succeeding his great- 
uncle in the peerage in 1870, the new ruler had been Parliamentary 
Under- Secretary for the Colonies in 1887, and, in the following 
year, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, During his 
tenure of office, until the end of 1891, Lord Onslow, by precept 
and e.xainplc, encouraged sport; aided acclimati/ation ; collected 
rare birds for transmission to the Zoological Society in London; 
and began to form at (Government House the nucleus of an ethno- 
logical collection. An interesting occurrence showed his sympathy 
for the Maori race. The birth of a son to Lord and Lady Onslow, 
at Wellington, was marked by the conferring of a special Maori 
name. The Queen, as godmother, commanded the first two names 
of the child as “Victor Alexander”, and the addition of “ lluia” 
linked the (Governor’s family with the most ancient native blood in 
the land, and connected the infant with the most influential and 
livilizcd chiefs in North Island. In September, 1891, after 
christtuiing in due form, the boy was taken by his parents to Otahi, 
to be presented to the tribe whose name he had taken. At an 
impressive ceremonial, in presence of a great native gathering, 
representJttive chiefs made .speeches of wrelcomc full of poetry and 
pathos, recounting the achievements of their forefathers, and de- 
ploring the decay of the Maori race, while they fully acknowledged 
the honour conferred on the Ngaiihuia tribe, as the surest w'ay of 
cementing the bonds of friendship. “We invoke”, it w'as said, 
“ the spirits of our ancestors to witness this day that in your son 
Huia the friendship of the two races becomes united!” After a 
suitable reply from the Governor, Tamihana Te Huia, the heredi- 
tary young chief of the tribe, stepped forward and said, “And now, 
D (Governor and Lady Onslow, bring forward the infant Huia, 
that the tribe may do him honour ”. On the presentation of the 
child by his mother, Tamihana solemnly "rubbed noses” with him, 
while all the women present joined in singing a soft, plaintive 
lullaby. Then all the chiefs of the tribe came forward and cjist 
their offerings before the child — costly robes of Maori workman- 
ship, carved boxes, and ancient "greenstones”, made of a species of 
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jade, highly prized by the natives, and worked into amulets, various 
ornaments, and axe-heads. The next New Zealand Governor was 
the Earl of Glasgow, appointed in June, 1892, a nobleman of very 
ancient lineage, descended from John Boyle, killed at Bannockburn, 
and from another baron slain at Flodden. The new ruler, seventh 
Earl, served during the Crimean and second China wars, in the 
royal navy, and was formerly chairman of the Ayrshire county 
council. In August, 1897, he was succeeded by the Earl of Ran- 
furly, K.C.M.G. 


CHAPTER XII. 

New Zealand— Geography, Industries, Towns, 
Statistics, and Dependencies. 

Geographical position and extent of the three islands — Coast-line and physical features of 
North Island — of South Island — Climate — Fauna: The owl-parrot and apteryx — 
Flora: The kauri-tree, ferns, and New Zealand flax— Mineral wealth — Gold and 
coal — Mineral oils and kauri-gum— Scenery and towns of North Island— Auckland 
city— Its splendid Free Public Library — The Hot-Lakes region — Huka Falls — 
Napier city- (jisborne, Palmerston, Wanganui, New Plymouth, and other towns — 
W’ollington, the capital — Towns in South Island — Its scenery and mountains — 
Glaciers — Lakes— Grandeur of the W^cst Coast Sounds or fiords — Milford Sound — 
Christchurch, Dunedin, Invercargill, &c. — Stewart Island — Population of New 
Zealand — Political divisions — Religious denominations — Education — J usticc — 
Manufactures— Character of the soil —Agriculture — Distribution of the land — Live 
stock — Exports and imports— Shipping — Hoads, railways, and telegraphs —Ocean 
routes — Government and representation— Revenue — Customs-duties and exemp- 
tions — Expenditure — Public debt— General prosperity and happy condition of the 
people — Islands attached to the colony : Chatham, Auckland, Kermadec, Campbell, 
Macquarie, Bounty, and Antipodes Islands. 

“Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere”, nearly the 
antipodes of the British Isles, is one of the finest countries and 
colonies in the world, unrivalled in the southern regions for pictur- 
esque variety and wild grandeur of scenery, truly Alpine in some 
parts, with mountains approaching those of Switzerland in height, 
and glaciers larger than any in Europe. These true oceanic islands, 
severed from all adjacent lands for countless ages, are of volcanic 
origin, composed of rocks of all geological ages, the chief mountain- 
ranges being of great antiquity. Lying between about 34 and 47 
degrees of south latitude, and i66j^ and 1785^ degrees of east 
longitude, they have a total length of 1100 miles. North Island, 
about the same length as South Island, is of very irregular shape. 
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narrow in the north, swelling out at the centre to a breadth of about 
200 miles, and then contracting, southwards, into a peninsula from 
90 to 50 miles across. South Island is more compact, being about 
1 20 miles wide in the northern half, and 200 in the south from shore 
to shore. These two largest islands are divided by Cook Strait, a 
deep, rather stormy passage less than 1 5 miles wide at the narrowest 
point. Stewart Island, below South Island, is divided from it by 
Foveaux Strait, about 15 miles in width, named after Colonel 
Foveaux, commander of the New South Wales corps in the earlier 
days, and for a time in charge of that first Australian colony. The 
total area of New Zealand approaches that of the British Isles, 
amounting to about 104,500 square miles, of which 44,500 belong 
to North Lsland, 58,630 to South Island, and 665 to Stewart 
Me. 

The coast of North Island is deeply indented in the northern 
half, and has many good harbours, Ilauraki Gulf and Bay of Plenty, 
on the east, being there thti most spacious openings; Hawke Bay, 
below the centre on the same side, and facing south-east, is a fine 
natural haven, protected on the east by Mahia Peninsula. In the 
south-west of this island. Port Nicholson, the harbour of Wellington, 
is found; on the west coast, there are KaijMra and Manukau 
Harbours, penetrating inland for a considerable distance, the latter 
approaching within a few miles of the waters of Hauraki Gulf. 
A glance at the map will show the capes on each siile, and to the 
north and south. The bays on the north-east, spreading numerous 
arms inland, and studded with islands, present some of the most 
charming scenery in the world. North Island is traversed, from 
north to south, in the broader part, by mountain chains, attaining, 
in the higher peaks, from 6500 to about 9200 feet, the latter being 
an elevation, in that latitude, well above the line of perpetual snow. 
A long narrow valley divides two parallel chains on the east, the 
western of these being about 150 miles long, with an average height 
of 4000 feet, split near the middle by a deep gorge, and known, to 
the north, as the Ruahine Chain, to the south, as the Tararua Range. 
P'rom this chain lateral ranges branch off to south and west, ter- 
minating in headlands. The more easterly of the parallel chains 
extends further north, and its southern prolongation is broken up 
into a number of ranges giving the country a very mountainous 

character. The lakes and rivers will be seen later on. 
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In South Island, I'asman Bay, Golden Bay, Cloudy Bay, and 
Pegasus Bay, this last bounded on the south by Banks Peninsula, 
are the chief inlets on the north and east; there are some smaller 
bays and harbours in the south; the grand fiords of the south-west ' 
coast will be .specially dealt with in our account of the scenery. As 
regards surface, nearly the whole island is traversed by lofty, rugged 
mountains, with several parallel chains, running almost north and 
south, in the northern half of the country; in the southern half, many 
ranges run southwards to the sea from the great western chain known 
as the Southern Alps. Tlui chief elevations are from 10,000 feet in \ 
height to 12,350 (Mount Cook), the culminating point of New ' 
Zealand, with an intermediate peak in Mount Hochstetter, 11,200 
feet. Two-thirds of the area are thus occupied by mountixins, giving 
rise to many rivers of r.ipid fall, liable to sudden floods, and carrying 
much more water in summer, when they are swollen by melted 
snows, than in the winter season. The streams on the west, where 
the mountains nearly approach the sea, are usually very .short; the 
Buller and the Grey, rising in the interior, and finding an outlet to 
the sea on the west, have longer courses. In the north, the Waiau 
and Awatere, of consider.ible length, flow north-eastwards into Cook 
Strait: both of these take their rise in the lofty region dominated 
by Mount Franklin, 10,000 feet in height. On the south-eiist slope, 
the principal rivers are the Waitaki and the Clutha. which latter 
has a course of 150 miles and is the largest of the New Zealand 
streams. Much of the eastern and south-eastern seaboard and 
interior of South Ishand is occupied by fertile downs and hills of 
moderate elevation, and the fine Canterbury Plains, very fertile 
in many parts, extend from Banks Peninsula westwards to the 
Southern Alps, being an elevated but comparatively level tract, 
slojnng gradually or falling b,y terraces toward^ the sea on the cast, 
with the best natural pasturea.Jn the colony, forming the great sheep 
district of New Zealand. Tj»e “ Lake District” of South Island is 
reserved for sx'parate notice. The western coast consists of a narrow 
belt of low land covered with impenetrable forest, except in districts 
where miners and agricultural ’settlers have cleared away the wootl 
and jungle, and where the broacl river-beds come down to the ocean. 
We may observe that, while North Island has much of the finest 
land covered by forests of luxuriant growth, extending for nearly 
a mile in height up the mountains, most of South Island is poorly 
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suppKed with timber, the mountains as well as the lowlands being 
well clothed with grass excellent for feeding cattle and ■•JJeep. 

As regards climate, New Zealand is blessed with one of the 
best and healthiest in the world. The death-rate for 1896 was only 
9' I per thousand, against 13 per thousand for Ne>St South Wales, 
Queensland, and Tasmjtnia, 12 for South Australia, and 15 for Vic- 
toria and Western Australia. In a mb|iintainous country extending 
over fourteen d^Sgrees.’bf latitudQ;^ gre<it variety of course^exists. 
For the, Awbol A colony, 3 the mean ann^l temperature of srong is 
55 degi^s; <p summer,; ,^3; of autunin, 57; of winter, 48;. -The 
prevalejlro w(^«6 'fcre westerly, with frequent veering to &ou|^-^est 
and Changes which bring he'avy weather. As cotjlpafed 

with libglandjlfhe extremes of temperature are not nearly so great, 
and, with moreVainfall, but fewer wet days, the atmosphere of New 
Zealand is dry and ekistic, not moist and heavy. The freshness of 
the air is due to the position of the islands, where every wind that 
blows must havjjj traversed many hurfdreds, and, in some cases, 
some thousands of miles of oceafl. Malarious diseases are unknown. 


A.s compared with^Anstralia, the climate is marked by rapid changes 
i..jtead'pf by ^ lei||phy Continuance of fine weather, but New 
injoys lycedom frpm the desolating droughts and occasional 
whiph visif her sister-colonies in the southern hemisphere. 
"*ii?^*he South Island, frost nnd snow are common, but in many parts 
of the isflmds snow never falls, and cattle and horses can remain 
throughout the winter unsheltered in the fields. Of late years, 
earthouafaes have been somewhat frequent; in 1880-1-2, many 
wf^e felt at Wellington, and again in 1888-89. On Sep- 
iW, 1888, th? whole, of the South Island, and a part of the 
experienced, the most severe shpbks known for more than 
/ ye'ars. At Christchirfeh, many buildings, including the 
cathedrtd. were injured, an^Sdmnage was done in many other places, 
before leaving Jhe subject of climate, we may remark that, in North 
Island, the gre^Ct* peninsu’i rfprth of Manukau Harbour is humid 
and senSri-troiical in this respect. The fruits of warmer latitudes 

* grc: t excellence and plenty, and the settlers may 
iPiin iialy or Spain, amidst a growth of maize 
, grapes, figs, mulberries, olives, and the flower^g 
perfumes for sale. It is here that the grand kauri^jj 
uigenous, and supplies most of e gum for export. 
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In New Zealand, as first known to Europeans, the /a^na 
included no mammals except two species of bat, with a few dogs 
and ‘^ats probably not native, but introduced by some early navi- 
gator or by the Maori immigrants. Of sea-mammals, there were 
formerly many varieties and great numbers of whales, dolphins, 
and seals off the coasts whose waters now teem with fish, including 
a large species of cod, the delicious frost-fish, flounders, ’soles, 
pilchards, and mackerel. The rivers of the country, which had 
originally only the eel and a few salmonoid fishes of little value, 
are now being stocked with European and American trout and 
salmon; and with tench, perch, and carp. The shell-fish of the 
sea-coast are abundant oysters, crayfish, and mussels. The reptile 
class is poorly represented. There are no native snakes; a few 
kinds of small, harmless lizards are met with; only one species of 
frog is known, and that only in a limited tract of North Island. 
The native birds are remarkable neither for numbers nor for fine 
plumage; pigeons and parrots, clucks and wading-birds are the 
chief specimens. The mountain-An’, or owl-parrot, as it is called 
from a circle of feathers round the eyes, affords a remarkable 
instance of change of habit. Originally feeding on insects and 
on vegetable matter, these birds, on the intrcjduction ''<ip, 
acquired a taste for the offal flung out by the settlers.^ .ley 
ha\'e now become as hateful to the New Zealand colonists as he 
dingo is to Australians, from their practice of worrying wt;akly 
animals to death in order to feed upon the kidney fat. The XvW, 
in its native name, the apteryx of ornithology, is a peculiar genus 
of four species, two found in North Island, two in South Lsland. 
These* birds, allied tt) the ostrich-class, are from i to 2 feet in 
height, reddish-brown or gray in colour, practically wingless, with 
only a rudiment of wings hidden beneath the downy feathers; with 
short scaly legs, strong claws, and a long slender beak used for 
extracting worms and grubs from the soil. Moths and butterflies 
do not abound; honey-bees brought by settlers multiply fast. It 
is needless to state that European animals and birds have been 
introduced with perfect success; sparrows, linnets, and rabbits 
have proved very destructive, and of these the colonists would 
kfladly be rid. 'I'he country is now being well stocked with hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, quail, and other creatures providing 
both sjjort and food. 
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When we come to the flora, we find that nearly all the native 
trees and shrubs are evergreen. The forest trees are very valu- 
able; most of the timber is harder, heavier, and more difficult to 
work than the European and North American woods. Among 
several varieties of pine producing wood of e.xcfllent quality for 
the work of builders, carpenters, and cabinet-makers, the famous 
>6<?«n>*gives the best of all soft woods, a perfect specimen of sound, 
durable, and straight-grained material, taking stain well, and sus- 
ceptible of a good polish. This stately conifer, attaining a height 
of from 120 to 150, and sometimes 200 feet, grows abundantly in 
many forests of the Auckland district. It is straight and tall 
enough, clear of branches, to make masts for large ships, and has 
a maximum diameter of 15 feet. The older trees furnish the 
kauri-gum of commerce, a substance resembling amber, much 
used in Great Britain and America for makin<' the best kinds of 

O 

varnish. Many of the best timber trees of Europe, America, and 
Australia have been introduccxl, and flourish with a vigour beyond 
that known in their former habitats. The native New Zealand 
vegetation is very peculiar. With a limited number of species, 
it has many elsewhere unknown. At the same lime, the country 
has no indigenous fruits or grain. Above a hundred varieties of 
ferns include tree-ferns sometimes exceeding 30 feet in height, and 
also the most lowly and delicate specimens. 'I'hese ferns, along 
with an even greater abundance of mosses, form a large proportion 
of the plant-life, and everywhere impart a peculiar colouring to the 
land.scape. One of the plants unknown to other countries is the 
Pkormium tenax, or New Zealand flax, really a plant of the lily 
tribe, with sword-shaped leaves from 2 to 6 feet long, and i to 3 
inches broad. The strong, tough, fine fibre of these is imported 
into Great Britain for making tw'ine, ropes, sailcloth and other 
articles, having been long used by the Maoris for mats, baskets, 
and cloaks. The plant, familiar in colder countries as a decorative 
growth in greenhou5>es and sheltered gardens, is in New Zealand 
an evergreen growing wild over large areas, and is easily cultivated 
on the poorest soils. The country is deficient in floral beauty of 
trees, shrubs, and plants, one of the few fine flowering shrubs 
being that popularly styled the “ glory pea ", which bears beautiful 
large crimson clusters of blooms. The fruit-trees, vegetables, 
grasses, and trefoils of Europe have been largely introduced, and 
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grow with great luxuriance, and the colonists have abundance of 
peaches, apples, pears, apricots, and melons, in addition to the 
sub-tropical fruits above mentioned. 

The mineral wealth is very important, and has greatly con- 
tributed to the welfare of the colony, (iold and coal are the two 
minerals which have been worked with the best results. The 
total yield of the former, from alluvial deposits and from quartz- 
reefs in all parts of the colony, from the sfea-level up to a height 
of 7400 feet, has exceeded 53 millions sterling, in value, the exiKjrt 
for 1896 being above 263,600 ounces, worth over ;^i,04i.ooo. The 
principal reef-mines are in North Island, near Hauteki Gulf, and 
in Otago Province of South Island. I'he alluvial gold is chiefly 
found in South Island, In the provinces of Otago, ^ejftlaiid, and 
Nelson, where the auriferous area amounts to 20,006 sqfere miles, 
including rich deposits on the sea-beaches. Silver, antimony, and 
manganese are worked to the united annual value (1896) of above 
,^11,000, hut this is a trilling matter compared with the product 
of coal, amounting in 1896 to about 793.000 tons, worth /’sQb.ooo. 
The extensive fields near Greymouth and Westport, on the west 
coast of South Island, give a mineral unsurjiassed in quality for 
steam and gas purposes. Brown coal and lignite, affording cheap 
fuel for domestic use, are mined in nv)St parts of the colony. The 
coal-mines of North Island are chiefly near the Bay of Islands. 
Above 10,000,000 tons have been raised in all, and the home 
product is now exclusively used on the railways of the colony, and 
sujiplies, in fact, almost all the needs of the country. Of late years, 
mineral oils have been obtained i^ considerable ^jpunt from 
springs in the Taranaki district, on tlie west coast of iJorth Island, 
a position which precludes tlv£ need for costly pipe- lines conveying 
the oil for hundreds of miles to ^he shipping port' as in Penn- 
sylvania and at the Russian 'oil-fields of Baku. The importance 
of mining as a New Zealiyid industry may be judged from the 
fact that in 1896 there were about 24,600 men, or 3^ per cent of 
the whole population, thus engaged. Amongst th^ niineral pro- 
ducts, as well as vegetable, we ma^y also .name kaujs^gtim, seeing 
that the greater part is obtained, not from living trees, but as a 
semi-fOssilized turpentine, found in masses varying from i to 300 
pounds in weight, at a depth of from 5 to 100 feet, on the sites of 
old forests from which the gum exuded in past ages. 
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The scenery and towns of North Island now demand our 
notice. We start with Auckland, the largest place in this northern 
half of the colony, and the oldest city and former capital of New 
Zealand. It is situated on the south shore of Waiteinata Harbour, 
a beautiful stretch of water branching from Hauraki Gulf, crowded 
with islands, some of which are very beautiful. The haven is one 
of the finest in New Zealand, with depth of water sufficient for the 
largest steamers afloat; many branches of the harbour extend far 
inl.ind, and .afford ample spac(' for the construction of wharves, 
fine examjj»]jis of which are at tlic service of the abundant shipping 
which, resM® to this centre of the kauri-gum and timber trade, 
and tjll cc^mlrce with the South Pacific Islands. Auckland is the 
first ’^iipof^rriv.il lor the steaniers from San Francisco, by way 
of Hdn(s|||ilu,*in the Sandwich I.skinds. The peninsula is here 
only six miles across, and the city has thus ready access to the 
western coast in Manukau Harbour, with which it is connected 
by railway. The place lies about 1300 miles from .Sydney, and 
1650 from Melbourne. With a population of about 31,500 in the 
borough, and nearly double that number including the suburbs, 
this well-built city and its neighbourhood present all the charms 
afforded by land and .sea in hills, islands, coves, and sandy beaches, 
two coasts bcing^ commanded in the extensive view from Mount 
Eden, 3 miles from the centre of the towm, an extinct crater 640 
feet In height, perfect in shape, and well preserved, one of 
sixty-three such volcanic openings within a radius of five mile.s. 
As regards commercial fadlities, the Calliope graving-dock, the 
largest in Australasia, is 5I0 feet long, 80 feet wide at entrance, 
with 33 ?e€| depth of water bn the sill at high-tide; this great work 
was constructed at the cost, including^ that of the needful machinery, 
of over ,^ido,cxDO, The fine buildings, of brick and stone, comprise 
edifices of every class, devoted to tlip uses of government, religion, 
commerce, and charity, and of cufture in literature, science, and 
art. Hanks and insurance offices; a Working Men’s Club and 
a great Opura House; spacious structures of the Young Men’s 
and Youil^* Women’s Christian Associations; a Free Library and 
a Public Art Callery^’^a Telephone F'xchange, a Mi^eum, a 
Masonic Hall, a Choil^ Hall, fine public parks, and i ’.Botanic, 
Garden; recreation-grounds for cricket, football, and other sports; 
a splendid race-ground in the suburbs; schools and churches, 
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hospitals, factories for making boilers, glass, ropes, vinegar, boots 
and shoes; ship-yards, a sugar-refinery, and saw-mills — these prove 
how complete is the reproduction of British institutions on New 
Zealand shores. There is one of these Auckland edifices that, 
with its contents, requires more than a passing word of notice. It 
brings again before us the eminent colonial governor and states- 
man, Sir George Grey, who opened the Free Public Library on 
March 26th, 1887. About twenty-five years had passed away 
since he presented his splendid library to the colonists of South 
Africa. During those years he had once more accumulated a 
great collection of literary treasures, by purchase, by gifts, by 
bequest, and through his own untiring researches and participation 
in public affairs. P'or the second time he was in possession of the 
most valuable private library in the southern hemisphere. Four 
years prior to 1887, bidward Costl(*y, a man of retiring and some- 
what penurious life, enriched by the possession of land through 
increase of its value with the growth of Auckland, left an estate 
worth nearly .^100,000 equally among seven city charities. The 
municipal authorities, with one share, erected a suitable building 
for the Library, and then Sir George Grey sent his books to fill 
the shelves. Before a great assemblage, the veteran spoke of the 
new world which, in Africa, America, and Australasia, had been 
opened during his lifetime, and of the duty of turning to the best 
account the resources thus laid before mankind. The “ Grey 
Collection” is the chief glory of the principal seat of culture in 
the beautiful city between two seas, the “ Corinth of the South ”. 
It includes idols and implements of peace and war, from many 
savage lands; medals of gold, silver, and bronze; fragments of 
the marble cross erected by Bartolomeo Diaz at the Cape of Good 
Hope to commemorate his doubling of the stormy headland; the 
silver spade which turned the first sod for the first railway in 
South Africa; and a bronze cast of Napoleon’s head, modelled 
after death by his medical attendant, Antommarchi. The literary 
■ treasures comprise the most complete collection of the Scriptures 
in the world; drafts of some of Cromwell’s last despatches; a most 
valuable set of ancient missals and illuminated MSS.; in all about 
, 12,000 volumes, specially rich in the philological and theological 
sections, of which the latter contains the first Dutch Bible, printed 
at Delft in 1477, and, in all, 374 Bibles, or portions of Scripture, 
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in 160 languages. The autograph letters, between two and three 
'thousand, include communications from Queen Victoria; from 
Livingstone, Speke, Sturt, and other explorers; and from so 
miscellaneous a list of eminent personages as Carlyle and Florence 
Nightingale; Bishop Selwyn and Sir Charles Lyell; Moffat the 
missionary and Bishop Colenso; Archbishop Whately and Froude; 
Huxley and Gladstone; Humboldt, Sir John and Lady Franklin, 
Darwin, Bunsen, Lubbock, and Bishop Fatteson. Sir George 
Grey's hope, in aiding to make Auckland a seat of learning, was 
to draw thither from distant places of the earth students who, in 
the pursuit of literature and knowledge, should desire to consult 
portions of the mass of authorities which he had gathered. 

From Hauraki Gulf we flit northwards to the Bay of Islands, 
one of the finest harbours in the world, eleven miles broad between 
the capes at the entrance, without a hidden rock or a shoal in its 
whole expanse, and having water deep enough for any ship to anchor 
close up to the lovely shores, with their secjuestered bays, pebbly 
beaches, ferny dells, clustering hamlets, and woody knolls. The 
hundred islets which give the bay its famous name are green with 
foliage, and nothing can surpass the beauty of the scene. North- 
wards again lies the harbour of Whangaroa, with its fantastically 
rocky shores, a narrow entrance, a fine haven, and scenery which 
includes a cascade 400 fee t in depth. Near Whangarei, still on 
the east coast, about 80 miles north of Auckland, are some curious 
limestone caves. The Wairua waterfall, on the river of that name, 
descends in a smooth sheet, 40 feet wide, down a face of rock 86 
feet in depth. At Mount 'I'arawcra, in the country south of the 
Bay of I'lenty, we are in the heart of the hot-lake and hot-spring 
district of North Island. The eruption of July loth, 1886, tearing 
open the broad top of this mountain in a chasm 600 feet wide, 
ruined the renowned Pink and White Terraces lying near Lake 
Rotomahana, and turned that beautiful sheet of water into a 
seething cauldron of mud and slime. Two Maori settlements, with 
over 100 people, were destroyed by scoria*, hot stones, and liejuid 
mud, and the explosive sounds were heard at Auckland, 120 miles 
away to the north; at the Bay of Islands, 100 miles further yet in 
that direction; and as far as Nelson, on Tasman Bay, in South 
Island. In this hot-lake region there are still abundant natural 
wonders in lerrace formations with cauldrons, sulphur-pools, geysers, 
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hot .sprin,£(s, and cascades. At Sulpliur Point, on Lake Rotorua, 
the Government sanatorium has baths of marvellous efficacy (of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, skin diseases, and some internal maladies. 
The whole of the country between Tauranga, on I 3 ay of Plenty, 
and Lake Taupo, the largest in the colony, 24 miles long by 
15 broad, abounds in romantic scenery of hill and dale, pass and 
gulch, forest and fern, dozens of lakes and streams, lofty moun- 
tains, and volcanic phenomena of steam-jets, geysers, and boiling 
springs. 

The Waikato River, rolling over a rocky bed, is remarkable in 
one part for banks fringed with thick clustering masses of pure 
white silica. Wairakei, a health-resort about six miles north of 
Lake Taupo, is in a valley of wonders, whose precipitous sides, 
from 60 to 100 feet in height, are clothed with trees, ferns, and 
mosses of many-hued green, with a hot stream flowing down the 
centre, and opening out into a beautiful tiny lake of blue water. 
Just above this, .some internal force causes heavy thuds followed by 
reverberations that shake the ground. As the traveller proceeds, 
he passes geysers, a huge boiling cauldron 50 feet across, intermit- 
tent fountains, white and gray mud volcanoes, coloured terraces 
with cascades, sulphur springs, and countless other curiosities, 
including a great steam-hole m fumarolc, whose vapour is visible 
• for fifty miles, and is ejected with a force such that branches of 
trees flung into the screeching funnel are at once shot out with 
^tremendous swiftness. The whole valley abounds with rich vegeta- 
tion, and presents a scene of the rarest beauty. The Huka Falls, 
on the Waikato, three miles above Lake Taupo, occur at the end 
of a passage from 200 to 300 yards in length, and only 30 to 40 
feet wide, into which the .stream is suddenly pent between perpen- 
dicular walls of rock from 50 to 60 feet high. After rushing with 
a hoarse roar through this passage in a body of snow-white foam, 
the water, as the confining walls suddenly recede, shoots forth in a 
solid white mass, as if from the barrel of an enormous cannon, and 
plunges perpendicular for forty feet into a dark-green pool below. 
Lake Taupo, 300 square miles in area, lies at 1200 feet above sea- 
level in a clear, dry, bracing air. With no special attractions in its 
rocky shores, with sparse foliage, its broad bright bosom is marked 
by a .single island, and a fine view, to the south, is obtained of the 
graceful volcanic cone of Tongariro, 6500 feet in height, with a 
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fleecy canopy of steam, and of Mount Ruapehu, huge of bulk, 
rising to nearly 9000 feet, the loftiest peak in North Island. 

The city of Napier, a seaport with about 9000 people, lies on a 
peninsula at the estuaries of two rivers falling into the sea on the 
southern shore of Hawke’s iiay. It is a well-built, busy, and pro- 
gressive place, the capital of the fertile agricultural and pastoral 
district of Hawke’s Bay, and ships large quantities of wool, and of 
frozen and tinned meat. The cathedral, of 1 3th-century Gothic, 
is the largest ecclesiastical edifice in New Zealand; the see is that 
of the Bishop of Waiapu. Gisborne, with about 3000 people, lies 
on Poverty Bay, in a fine pastoral and agricultural country. This 
scene of Cook’s landing in 1 769 is now a place of call for the east- 
coast steamers, and has dairy-factories, and companies for working 
the large petroleum deposits of the district. Some of the finest 
sylvan and romantic .scenery in New Zealand is found in the 
Seventy-Mile Bush, containing abundance of the most valuable 
timber, and in the Manawatu Gorge, in the region lying between 
Napier and Wellington. This famous pass is a vast rift in the 
Ruahine Range, a chain about 80 miles in length, separating the 
province of Wellington from that of Hawke’s Bay. The coach- 
road proceeds along a narrow shelf cut out on the face of the 
mountain, and following, with many sharp bends and curves, the 
winding course of the stream flowing 50 feet below, beyond which* 
the buttresses of the hills slope sharply back, covered from the 
water’s edge to the summit with dense and varied vegetation of 
tree-ferns, creepers, and jnnes. Above the road the hills ascend 
steeply for many hundreds of feet: the sides of the gorge are in 
some places seamed with deej) ravines, darkened by the over- 
spreading foliage of shrubs and ferns. Rills of water, with pretty 
ca.scades, rush down to the river. At last the pass opens out into 
a level country of grass and grain, with herds of cattle, extending 
to Palmerston, a town of 5000 people. Thence the railway takes 
the traveller north-westwards, through a fertile country, to Wan- 
ganui, a town and port, the chief shipping-place on the west coast, 
situated on the river of the same name. The place contains about 
6000 inhabitants, and has steam saw-mills, foundries, flour-mills, 
and other places of industry. The pretty, wood-built town, four 
miles from the river-mouth, has tree-planted thoroughfares, and 
commands a splendid view of Mount Ruapehu, crowned with 
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eternal snows, gloriously coloured at sunset, and of Tongariro and 
other lofty peaks. The recreation-grounds provide for horse- 
racing, cricket, and other sports. A large sum has been expended 
on the improvement of the river-navigation, and the broad, placid 
stream is crossed by a massive iron bridge 600 feet long, with a 
swing-span of 130 feet in length. The railway continues north- 
west and north, through the fine province of Taranaki, “the Garden 
of New Zealand", with a rich soil, and sufficient rainfall, as far as 
Neu PlyvioiUht a town of 4000 people, sloping upwards from the 
beach amid trees and gardens, and commanding a noble view to 
the south of the grand Mount Egmoni, from whose slopes nearly a 
hundred streams wander through the woods and downs to the sea. 
The mountain rises, an almost perfect cone, the summit of which is 
an extinct cr.iter covered with perpetual snow, to a height of 8300 
feet, from a base 30 miles in diameter. The roadstead of New 
Plymouth is protected by a breakwater nc'arly 2000 feet long. 

Wlllington, the capital of New Zealand, with about 38,000 
inhabitants, and the centre of ocean and coastal steam-traffic, lies 
on the sliores of Port Nicholson, a deep and landlocked harbour, 
6 miles long and 6 miles broad, on the northern side of Cook’s 
Strait. The largest vessels can come alongside the extensive 
wharves. Close in the rear of the city, lofty, rugged, and sombre- 
looking ranges of hills arise. The plate is not architecturally fine, 
having mostly narrow and tortuous streets, with buildings of wood 
and galvanized iron, materials partly due to the frequency of earth- 
quAke.s. As the seat of government, a great place of trade, and the 
see of an Anglican bishop and a Roman Catholic archbishop, the 
city now contains many substantial edifices of brick and stone. An 
excellent water-supply: lighting by gas and electricity; tramways, 
p.itent slips and ship-building yards, meat-preserving establish- 
ments, iron-foundries, woollen-mills, with a race-course, a cricket- 
ground, a beautiful “domain” or public park, an opera-house, and 
a Theatre Royal, contribute to the health, wealth, comfort, con- 
venience, and enjoyment of the citizens. The railway from the 
capital to Napier, running north-cast, crosses the lofty Rimutaka 
Range by the Incline so named, one of the greatest pieces of 
engineering work in the colony. The scenery presented on this 
route is very fine. The train, toiling up a wooded ascent, through 
deep cuttings and across many gullies or ravines, at last reaches a 
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point where gradients of one in fifteen necessitate the use of loco- 
motives with mid-wheels gripping a central line of rail rising about 
18 inches above the flanking lines. The views become grand as 
the traveller passes now and then, in serpentine course, along a 
narrow causeway excavated from a wall of cliff, with terrible 
ravines below. A sharp descent of 8 miles from the summit 
brings the train to Mastcrion^ a town of about 4000 people, the 
largest inland i)lace in North Island, 71 miles north-east of Well- 
ington. It lies in a rich pastoral and agricultural district, with 
flour-mills, timber-works, meat-preserving, and other industries. 
Sport is provided for by jockey and coursing clubs, and there are 
breeding-ponds for salmon, trout, and other imported fish. We 
conclude our account of North Island with a notice of some other 
towns. Russell, originally called Kororareka, has appeared in the 
early hi.story of New Zealand, It lies 130 miles north of Auck- 
land, on the Hay of Islands, with a poi)ulation of about 5000 
Europeans, and 7000 Maoris. There* is a large export of coal 
(from the Kawakawa district, 15 miles away), kauri-gum, timber, 
wool, and the native “ flax ”, wdth manganese from mines near the 
town. It is the chief shipping-port of the north, and is much 
frequented by whaling-ves.scls. Grahainstown, about 40 miles 
south-east of Auckland, on the Firth of Thames, near the mouth 
of the river so called, is a mining-town in the rich Thames gold 
district, with a population of about 5000. some manufactures, a 
large fishing industry, and substantial buildings. rauraiiga, 
with a population of over 3000, half Europeans, half Maoris, is a 
seai)ort on the harbour of the same name, an inlet of the Bay of 
Plenty. The spacious haven admits the largest vessels at all tides; 
the town has factories for biscuits, chee.se, and soda-water; a flour- 
mill, a brewery, and a fish-curing establishment; and extensive 
chemical works for utilizing the deposits of suljdiur in the Hot 
Lakes district above described, the chief products being sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acid. 

The voyager from Wellington reaches, as his first port of call 
in South Island, the towti of Piilon, a small place at the head of 
the splendid Queen Charlotte Sound, the favourite haven of 
Captain Cook, described by him as “a collection of the finest ' 
harbours in the world The shores have little suitable land for 
tillage, and they have hence failed to become the site of any great 
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town. The scenery around has all the charms possessed by forest- 
clad hills, gorges and gullies rich in palms, tree-ferns, flowering 
trees and shrubs, and streams dashing down from the heights 
towards the sea. The little town is connected by railway with 
Blenheim^ the capital of Marlborough provincial district, a rugged 
region with several ranges, of which the Kaikoura is a double 
chain culminating in Mount Odin, 9700 feet in height, and having 
other peaks exceeding 8000 feet. The town, lying on two rivers 
near the north-east coast, has about 4000 inhabitants, and is a busy 
little place, with the chief telegraph-station of the colony, as the 
point of reception and distribution of all me.ssages between South 
and North Islands. Steering westwards on leaving Oueen Char- 
lotte Sound, we soon run between DTVville Island and the main- 
land into the fine Tasman Bay, by the rocky channel, less than 1 20 
yards in width, called French Pass, amidst grand scenery with 
mountains rising from 3000 to ne<irly 5000 feet. On the south- 
east coast of Tasman Bay lies NiLon, capital of^ the provincial 
district so called, a region rich in minerals, and haying ranges of 
mountains in which Mount F'ranklin attains an alilftidc of 10,000 
feet, while numerous peaks exceed 7000. T1 t 4 city (.so st) led as 
the see of a Bishop), has a population, with th^uburbs, of about 
10,000, and is beautifully situated on a little river at the head of 
Blinil Bay, in a flat hemmed in by a circle of lofty drugged hills, 
amidst an almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation. The harbour 
is sheltered by a curious natural breakwater oFrrounded pebbles, 
called Boulder Bank. Completely sheltered by the hills inland, 
and well protected from gales, this quiet picturesque pface, with a 
climate of never-ending summer, has a cathedral, literary institute, 
and museum, and the High i^chools, for boys and girls, attract 
pupils from all parts of the cdlony. There is regular steam-com- 
munication with Sydney arif Melbourne. The neighbouring 
country is pastoral and famou^for fruit, and has many hop-gardens 
of excellent produce. There '’are industries in brewing, leather, 
soap, and fruit-preserves. On leaving Tasman Bay for the west 
again, we pass the broad Golden Bay, the place first visited by 
Tasman; double Cape Farewell, and then, running south-west and 
due south for about 100 miles, reach the coaling-town of Westport, 
the chief commercial place on the west coRst of South Island, with 
a very good harbour, at the mouth of the Buller River, in an 
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extensive coal and gold-mining district. The Buller, one of the 
largest rivers of South Island, tlows from far to the east through a 
romantic region of mountains and small lakes. The country to the 
north-east of Westport is very rich in excellent coal, some of which 
is got at 2000 feet above sca-leveL The town, with about 3000 
people, has excellent wharves, .ind ships of 1000 tons’ burden can 
be loaded in a single tide. 

Still voyaging southwards, we round Cape Foul wind, and, after 
fifty miles of a little- indented coast, arrive at Grcymoiitk, the 
“Newcastle” of the colony, on the southern bank of tlrey River, 
which separates the provincial districts of Westland and Nelson. 
The inland country is auriferous, agricultural, and rich in coal, 
which is extensively mined, and shipped at the harbour, now much 
improved, with 18 leet depth at high-water and 10 feet at low-tide; 
a breakwater well pnjtects the shipping from westerly gales. 'I'his 
busy place has a population of about 4000, with twice that number 
in the neighbourhood. A trip for 14 miles by tramway to the 
gold-mining township of Kumara affords the traveller a novel 
experience iiMieing whirled through mid-air across the rapid, turbid 
stream of the Terupiakau, by a cage suspended from two wire-ropes, 
and i)ropelled bwteam-power. To the south again, on the coast, 
lies Jloki/ika, a^wn of 3500 inhabitants, in an agricultural and 
gold-mining district. It is a prosperous place, with breweries, 
tannery, sawtmilk, and sash-and-door factories. Inland, on the 
way across the Aland to Christchurch, scenery of great wildness 
and sublimity includes the famous Otira Gorge, where the coach- 
road reacties a height of 3000 feet above sea-level, descending 
rapidly on each side, cut out of solid rock, or carried by embank- 
ments across deep ravines, with a series of zigzags, through a region 
rich m all the grandeur and bcautyjthat belong to a succession, on 
a great scale, of forests, lakes, catar^ts, and mountains; deep lonely 
ravines walled by precipitous cliffs} snow-clad summits; a combi- 
nation of effects, in short, not to be surpassed in any part of the 
world. The finest cascade in this wonderful pass is supplied with 
water from a lake lying 3000 feet above sea-lovel, and comes dash- 
ing down for 500 feet amongst huge trees coated with moss, and 
hung with ferns, and wreathed with creepers. At thi^ poiht, 
however, we must furl sail, or draw rein, or shut off st^am, as 
we career around and through this magnificent country of the 
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southern seas. Only a series of illustrated guide-books could give 
any apjiroach to an adequate idea of what we shall briefly notice 
before we conclude this part of our work with some account of the 
chief towns of South Island. 

The .Southern Alps extend for about 200 miles along the west 
side of the central part of .South Island, throwing out many spurs 
and minor ranges towards the south, with others stretching right 
down to the ocean on the north-west. Near the centre of this 
grand chain, about midway between the 43rd and 44th parallels 
of south latitude, the greatest elevation, not only of the Southern 
Alps, but of all New Zealand, is found in the stupendous mass of 
Mount Cook, 12,3.1.9 feet in height, justly called, in the Maori 
tongue, Aorangi, or the cloud-piercer. The other chief heights 
include Mounts Stokes (united with Mount Cook by a steep col 
above 7000 feet in elevation), Tasman, Tyndall, Darwin, Sefton, 
and Hochstetter, most of which e.xcec-d 10,000 feet. Two miles 
above the southern foot of Mount Cook, the great Tasman Glacier, 
the largest in New Zeal.ind, and twdee as large as any in Switzer- 
land, gives rise to the Tasman River, running perfectly straight for 
22 miles to 1 ake Puk.iki. This region of lofty snow-clad moun- 
tains presents the utmost beauty and sublimity of scenery, with 
many sensational occurrences for climhfTS in avalanches and falls 
of ice. Mount Cook, in the sunset-glow, w'ith its massive propor- 
tions and its sheeted splendour of ice, looks like an enormous 
illuminated crimson flower, beneath a sky of soft viotet hue, toned 
away towards the zenith, with most delicate gradations, into bands 
of orange, red, and primrose-ydllow.* Among the other great ice- 
streams, not rivalling the 'l asman for size in its 1 8 miles of length 
and nearly two of breadth, (w'en at its terminal face, the Hochstetter 
Glacier is surpassingly grand, as it pours down from the hollow or 
basin between Mounts Tasman and Cook, a cascade of ice 4000 
feet high. The view from any of the higher summits is beyond 
description in its glorious expansiveness, as the fine.st part of New 
Zealand is survej'cd from sea to sea; and the great mountain-chain 
stretches away to north-east and south-west. • 

Among the northern lakes of the long southward string on the 
'east of the Southern Alps, Lake Tekapo lies nearly 2500 feet 
above sea-level, and is about 15 miles long by 3 in breadth; it is 
foimed by the Godley and Cass Rivers flowing in from the north 
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^and north-west. The waters are of a dirty milky hue, owing to 
their shallowness and to the strong currents which prevent the 
suspended particles of matter from settling. About 25 miles to the 
south-west of Tekapolies Lake Pukaki, 10 miles long and 4 broad, 
at 1 746 feet above the sea. It is very picturesque in its surround- 
ings, and commands from its shores, towards its sources in the 
glaciers of Mount Cook, a view equal in beauty and majesty to 
any that is known. Fed by the Tasman River, it is drained by 
the Pukaki, one of the affluents of the Waitaki. Nearly 20 miles 
soutli-west again we come to Lake Ohau, 12 miles long, with a 
breadth of 2 ]^, nearly surrounded by “bush”, and with much 
clearer water than the two Just described. 

\^^e now come to the beautiful country of the Otago Lakes. In 
the south-western group, Lake Manapouri, with an area of about 
50 srpiare miles, is everywhere cut up into bays and arms, sur- 
rounded by mountains on all save its east side, where, in a clear 
half-mile of space, the Waiau river issues from its bosom. The 
mountains sweep round in an amphitheatre, receding from the 
water’s edge in beautifully-wooded terraces, ridged with snow at 
the top, and varying in height from 4000 to nearly 8000 feet. 
Te Anau, a few miles aw'ay, is the largest lake in South Island, 
me.isuring about 38 miles in length, and varying in breadth from 
1 to 6, with an area of 132 square miles. C)n the eastern side, 
there are nearly 30 miles of shingly and scrubby flat: elsewhere its 
waters are sutfbunded by densely-wooded mountains on which the 
bright green of forest is crowned with gleaming snow. Lake 
W’akatipu, ^ miles long, and from 1 to 3 in breadth, with some- 
thing like tlje shape of the letter S, lies at over 1000 feet above 
sea-level, with an area of 114 square miles, and a depth of 1200 
feet. The stately mountains around tlte southern half of its waters 
include the Remarkables, whose higljest peak, called Double Cone, 
attains 7688 feet. This lake is described by those who- are well 
acquainted both with Switzerland and New Zealand as surpassing 
every sheet water in Europe* for 'beauty, save only the Lake of 
Lucerne. It is on the northern half that the scenery attains its 
utmost grandeur in huge walls of rock that on all sides rise to 
altitudes ranging from 5000 to 10,000 feet. There are seven peaks 
exceeding 8000 feet in height, all crowned with never-melting 
snow, as in this region the snow-line lies only just above 7000 feet. 

Voi, \I ' U9 
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The forest-line reaches about half that distance above sea-level. 
At the head of the lake, in the rear of other stupendous heights^ 
Mount Earnslaw raises its white gleaming summit to 9165 feet, its 
sides partly clothed with fine forests of birch, and with a great 
glacier giving rise to a torrent-river. 'I'wo miles from the base of 
Mount Earnslaw are the three fine Lennox Falls, ranging in height 
from 100 to 300 feet, and from 15 to 40 feet in width. Lake 
Wanaka is held to be, in some respects, the most fascinating of all 
these beautiful expanses. The trip by steamer round its shores 
gives the tourist a view of about thirty named and measured peaks 
from 4000 to nearly 10,000 feet in height, with very many more 
that are left without designation or measurement. The chief of 
the known heights is Mount Aspiring, 9940 feet. Hawea, the 
smallest of these lakes, is about 15 miles long and 3 in breadth, 
lying at 1062 ieet above the sea, with a general depth varying 
from 900 to nearly 1 300 fee*^. 

The chief glory of New Zeal.und scenery, to the taste of many 
visitors, is found on the western coast of Otago provincial district, 
in the serifis of inlets or fiords known as the West Coast Sounds. 
In that quarter, for a distance of over 100 miles, mountains of 
stupendous height, thickly clad with foliage of bright green, carry 
their fronts right out into the ocean-de[Jths, like a chain of half- 
submerged Himalayas. There are thirteen of these fiords, pene- 
trating for distances varying from 6 to 20 miles. They all resemble 
each other in their main features. Steaming or sailing northwards 
from\VindsorToint, at the south-western extremity of South Island, 
the voyager observes nothiij^ orf his right hand but lofty and 
precipitous walls of rock, at tl^f^dt of which the rolling waves from 
the Southern Ocean dash ancT ).k in foam. Suddenly the ship’s 
head is turned landwards, anc as it appears, the vessel is about 

to strike against the formida| fs, a cleft is seen through which 
it is safely steered, and a : is found to run into the land, 

widening out to a breadth of 1 [a mile. The scenery is beyond 
all power of description in it 3 |[nf 3 ^ 1 ing of majesty and loveliness. 
These land-locked lakes slumber in absolute stillness, their bosoms 
jewelled with woody islets, wfilje the mountains tower up in peaks 
and crags and chasms, covered with foliage except where the rock 
is too hard and smooth for even*a fern to secure a hold. Streams 
are ever coursing down the sides of these huge elevations, at some 
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places in dashing torrents; in others, as cascades plunging down 
into a fearful abyss; while others, again, steal towards the sea like 
silver threads. The profuse vegetation shows two zones united 
in the beauty of semi-tropical flora lying near to everlasting snow. 
Beginning on the south, we find Preservation Inlet running inland 
for 22 miles. Chalky or Dark Cloud Inlet has two arms, 5 and 
6 miles in length. I )usky Sound, discovered and named by Cook, 
is 22 miles long, and abounds in coves. Passing by Breaksea, 
Doubtful, Thompson, Nancy, and Charles Sounds, we come 
to Caswell Sound, jo miles long, with several coves, and having 
on its shore mountains varying from 4000 to 5500 feet in height. 
George Sound, 1 2 miles long, show^s peaks of 5000 and 6000 feet. 
Milford .Sound, the most northerly of all, is the most impressively 
grand of all these sublime and beautiful scenes, and may be regarded 
as one of the chief wonders of the world. With the sole exception 
of Mount Cook, the mountains which surround this noblest of fiords 
are the loftiest on the whole cojist When the fine vessel of the 
Union Steamship Company which makes several summer excursions 
to this regioO'Of South Island'is almost close to the portals, no break, 
as already iflated, can be detected in the iron-bound coast. 'Fhen 
appears a narrow entrance, anti the voyager passes in between cliffs 
which ri.se nearly perpendicular from the water’s edge in a wall of 
rock several thousand feet in height. On one side, Mitre Peak, 
3560 feet, and on the other, Pembroke Peak, 6710, .stanil forward 
as if to warn off intruders. The spectacle, after traversing the 
funnel-shaped entrance, but a .(Quarter of a mile in width at the 
narrowest point, is overpowering iix its presentation of stupendous 
mountains, their waists girdled jtinm fleecy zones of cloud, their 
lower parts swathed in forest||oi^erennial green, with splendid 
waterfalls foaming down thew mwity flanks. These cascades, 
which would, amidst ordinary Iwll-Knery, have a grand effect, are 
dwarfed by the immense prop^ti(A of what lies around, but give 
additional charm to the foliagqj||||n<®ock. The .Stirling Fall sends 
its waters over the scarped sioe q^a mountain in diverse streams 
which at last unite for a leap in * mass through 400 feet to the 
surface of the sea, which flings them back in foam and spray. 
From one of the lower ridges of the Barren Range, rising to above 
5000 feet, the Bowen I'alls, the loveliest in all this marvellous region, 
spring clear from a rocky ledge. The stream first hits a craggy 
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projection 70 feet down, and then plunges sheer in one broad sheet 
for 470 feet into the brine below. Amongst the mountains near 
Milford Sound is Tutoko, 9042 feet in height, and, about 1 2 miles 
inland, on the route to Tc Anau Lake — a journey now made easier 
by the clearing of tracks, and the building of foot-bridges, and of 
huts for tourists to rest — the Sutherland Falls, with their 1904 feet 
of descent, arc the highest in the world. 

C/irhfi/inrc/i, capital of the provincial district of Canterbury, 
with a population of about 17,000, or, including the suburbs, nearly 
52,000, lies in a plain near the east coast of South Island, on Pegasus 
Bay. The city has a thoroughly English look in its surroundings 
of country Lines with hedgerows, neat cottages in garden-plots, and 
cultivated farms, and in its interior marked by many old-country 
churches and schools. Belted with trees in all its limits, the place, 
above a mile square in area, has nearl) all its streets laid out at right 
angles to, or parallel with, e.ich other, the buildings being arranged 
in rectilinear blocks of equal area and uniform design. The only 
break in this regularity of plan occurs at the large open space in the 
centre called Cathedral Square, diagonally crossed by High Street. 
The shallow jiellucid river Avon meanders smoothly through the 
city between low banks fringed with weeping willows and united 
here and there by picturesque bridges. Christchurch, which, as we 
saw above, was .started as a settlement of the Anglican Church, 
retains some traces of exclusiveness in its social tone, but has in 
great part succumbed to the power of colonial democratic feeling. 
The origin of the city is imlicated by the names of streets derived 
from various home and colonial sees — Hereford and Durham, 
Glouce.ster and St. Alban’s, Tuam and Armagh, Montreal and 
Madnis, and many more. These broad, well-paved thoroughfares, 
planted with trees, have steam-trams to convey the traveller to his 
destination when he arrives at the handsomest railway-station in 
New Zealand. The Cathedral, with a tower 210 feet high, is the 
finest ecclesiastical structure in the colony, copied from that of Caen, 
in Normandy. The scholastic edifices are numerous, good, and 
well-endowed, including Canterbury College, the Anglican Christ’s 
College, High Schools for boys and girls, and a School of Arts; 
J 3 miles away to the south, at Lincoln, we find an Agricultural 
College, with a farm of 600 acres, and a large staff of lecturers. 
The Museum has an excellent technological department illustrating 
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metallurgy, pottery, and many other industries. Public recreation 
is provided for in the Botanic Gardens; the Government Domain 
of 80 acres, almost surrounded by the Avon; and Hagley Park, 
a reserve of 400 acres, encircled by English trees and Californian 
pines, and having 10 miles’ length of shady walks, and a good 
cricket-ground. The amusements of the citizens include angling 
in the river for splendid trout. Cricket and football are specially 
cared for in Leicester Park, an area of 1 1 acres. The Canterbury 
Jockey Club has a fine race-course at Riccarton, 10 miles distant 
by rail. Christchurch is at its gayest during the summer “Carnival 
Week” in November, w’hen three days are devoted to the “turf”, 
and two to the yearly show of the Agricultural and Pastoral 
Association. There are sc'veral theatres and public halls. The 
intlustrial establishments of this flourishing town comprise flour- 
mills, breweries, foundries, tanneries, factories for tillage-implements, 
bdPts, car[)ets, carriages, Imiss and copper ware, pottery, biscuits, 
pickles, sauces, and fruit-preserves. At Kaurpoi, 14 miles away, 
are glass-works, and a woollen-cloth f.ictory employing about 500 
people, and producing tw(*eds, blankets, rugs, shawls, and hosiery of 
the highest quality, specimens of which won a gold medal at the 
Sydney Centennial ]<'xhibitioii of 188S. One of the engineering 
establishments in Christchurch turiu'd out the first ten locomotives 
constructed in the colony. 'I'hc place takes the lead in New Zea- 
l.md in all trade connected with grain and wool, and it was here 
that the famous New Zealand Shipping Company had its rise. 
Suvmer and Ncu* Brighton are popular and pleasant sea-side 
ri’sorts. Lyttelton, the port ol* Christchurch, and the outlet for the 
wheat and wool of the rich Canterbury Plains, is 8 miles distant 
by railway, one of costly and difficult construction ow’ing to the 
necessity of tunnelling through a mile and a half of volcanic rock. 
The town, with a population of 5000, lies on the north-west side 
of Banks Peninsula, on a contracted area of fairly-level land below 
a horse-shoe range of bleak, sombre, lofty hills descending on each 
side with a steep slope to the water’s edge. There is abundance 
of wharfage and storing-sheds on the sea-front, with railway-lines 
running alongside the ships. The harbour of 107 acres, having 
water from 19 to 25 feet deep at low tide, is well protected by two 
breakwaters,.measuring in all 3400 feet in length, and constructed 
at a cost exceeding half a million sterling. A fine graving-dock. 
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a patent slip, and electric-lighting on the wharves, complete the 
accommodation provided for commerce. 

Titmru, on the coast about 70 miles south-west of Banks 
Peninsula, is of some importance as the outlet of a large and fertile 
district, and the second town of Canterbury [jrovince, with about 
4000 people. The place is solidly built of dark-blue stone quarried 
near at hand, and has a port formed by a massive breakwater 
costing about .^200,000, and extending for over 2000 feet. There 
are the usual public and commercial buildings, with factories for 
various articles, including woollen goods, agricultural implements, 
and barbed wire for fencing. Oamarti, on the coast about 50 miles 
further south, has about 7000 inhabitants, and is splendidly built 
of a fine white limestone abounding in the vicinity, and of quality 
so good as to be exported to other parts of New Zealand, and 
even to the Australian colonies. The place has a large trade 
m agricultural produce. ( )riginally having a dangerous open 
roadstead, Oamaru has now been provided, by skill and enterprise 
such as those displayed at Timaru, with a safe and convenient 
port formed by a breakwater and a mole with a total length of 
3600 feet, inclosing a w'ater-space of 60 acres. Vessels drawing 
24 feet of w'ater can be berthed alongside the wharves, to which 
a railway brings the trucks. This bus>, flourishing, and progres- 
sive town has some stately structures, among w'hich w'e may name 
St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church; all the usual adjuncts of 
urban life exist, and there are works for woollen and meat-freezing. 
Dtmcdin, the second place in New Zealand for size and population, 
with about 23,000 inhabitants in the town, or over 47,000 with the 
suburbs, is the chief city of South Island, and capital of Otago 
provincial district. It is situated at the head, or south-western 
end, of Otago Harbour, an inlet 15 miles in depth on the south- 
east coast. We have seen that it was founded in 1848 by an 
association of members of the Free Church of Scotland. These 
enterprising settlers intended to call the place “ New Edinburgh ”, 
but a hapjiy suggestion of Dr. William Chambers changed this 
designation for the old Celtic name of the capital of Scotland. A 
great impetus to its progress was given in 1861, when the dis- 
covery of extensive gold-fields in the neighbourhood brought a 
great influx of miners, notably from Victoria. Dunedin is, in 
architecture, the finest place in New Zealand. The front displays 
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long lines of noble thoroughfares stretching over land that has 
“^been won from the sea; the rest of the town is built in tiers of 
terraces rising upwards over steep heights. The Scottish origin 
of the city is brought to the remembrance of visitors by the stately 
First Presbyterian Church, built of the white Oamaru stone. This 
charming town, bearing some physical resemblance to Edinburgh 
in its situation on hilly ground by an arm of the sea, is still more 
like that famous capital in the high esteem in which culture and 
learning are held. One of the finest edifices is the Poj's’ High 
School, and both primary and higher education have been pro- 
vided for w'ith a lavish hand. The Museum is rich in natural 
hi.story specimens, and is crowded on Sunday afternoons with 
visitors of all sorts and conditions. The Botanical and Acclima- 
tization (iardens are beautifully laid out in flower-beds, lawns, 
shady walks, and ponds adorned by snow-white swans, d'he 
Domain is largely compo.sed of primitive bush, affording rough 
hilly walking for athletic persons. 'I'he Kno.x Presbyterian Church, 
with a lofty tower and s^iire, is another fine eccle.siastical building. 
Many other imposing structures are devoted to purposes of every 
kind connected with business, education, philanthropy, and pleasure, 
'fhe Dunedin Jockey Club, at the Forbury Course, provides for 
the horse-racing which is a passion with New Zealanders. The 
Ocean Beach is a grand promenade. The Town Belt, a broad 
zone of timber along the slopes of the hills above the city, is a 
beautiful “reserve” of 560 acres, dividing Dunedin proper from 
the suburban towns on the crest of the heights. The well-paved 
streets are lit tvith gas, and amjile methods of communication exist 
in omnibuses, cabs, and horse and cable tramw'ays. The industries 
of the city and neighbourhood in metal goods arc important, and 
great smoke-stacks show the e.xistence of works for paper-making, 
fruit and meat preserving, brewing, tanning, and numerous other 
manufactures. The expenditure of about Z 700,000 in dredging 
and other harbour-improvements now enables ships drawing 18 
feet of water to reach the wharves, and the new \'^ictoria Channel 
from Port Chalmers has 22 feet. The commercial rank of Dun- 
edin, which is the head-quarters of the Union Steamship Company, 
is among the foremost in the colony. Pori Chalmers, the outer. « 
port of Dunedin, is a substantial little town, 9 miles nearer the 
sea, on the northern shore of Otago Harbour. A deep narrow 
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channel leads up to the wharves from the sea-entrance at Taiaroa 
Head, a bold promontory with a fixed dioptric light visible for 
20 miles. The place is solidly built of bluish stone quarried in 
the vicinity, and has an excellent graving-dock and a floating-dock, 
with wharfage for many large vessels. I'lie number of inhabitants 
is about 3000. 

Invercargill, the most southerly town in Australasia, having 
about 10,000 people in itself and sul)urhs, stands on an estuary 
140 miles, by railway, south-west of Dunedin, at about the centre 
of the southern coast of .South Island. The place is laid out on 
a very large scale, with the widest streets in the colony, planted 
with trees, and containing many handsome .stone buildings, suitable 
for what was intended, as it seems, to be the capital of New Zea- 
land. The town and neighbourhood are very busy, having many 
saw-mills, with breweries, steam flour-mills, foundries, boot and 
shoe factories, and other scenes of industry. Large meat-freezing 
works are found at the mouth of the estuary. New River Harbour. 
We conclude with a brief account of a little inland place — Queens- 
town, situated on the bend of beautiful Lake Wakatipu, h.df-way 
between Kingston, at the southern end, and the head of the lake. 
This picturesque town of about 1000 peojile, surrounded at the 
back and on tlie sides by sombre loft) mountains, is a good centre 
for excursions to Mount Bowen, Ben Lomond, and other peaks, 
and to lakes, gorges, and cascades among the high ground of this 
romantic region, 

Stewart (or Stewart's) Island, named in remembrance of the 
captain of a whaling-vessel, by whom its insularity was proved in 
1816, is the most southerly of the New Zealand group. A very 
irregular triangle in shape, with deeply indented coasts, the island 
is about 40 miles long, with an area of 650 square miles. The 
surface is uneven, with two mountains estimated at 2100 and 3200 
feet in height. The forests abound with valuable timber; no 
mineral wealth has yet been found ; the coast-waters have plentiful 
fish, and the oysters are highly esteemed in the New Zealand 
markets. The population, about 1000 in number, chiefly consists 
of half-castes, with a few Europeans. 

The population of the colony, as estimated at the end of 1896, 
was about 714,000, made up of 377,000 males and 337,170 females. 
/The above estimate does not include about 40,000 Maoris, a 
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number comprising over 3500 half-castes, living as members of 
Maori tribes, and about 230 Maori wives of European husbands. 
According to the triennial census of April, 1896, over 98 per 
cent of the inhabitants of New Zealand, excluding Maoris, were 
British-born subjects, and of these nearly 63 per cent were born 
in New Zealand, and about 215,000, or nearly 31 per cent, were 
natives of the United Kingdom, viz. 116,500 of England, 50,500 
of Scotland, 46,000 of Ireland, ami 2148 of Wales. The country 
is now divided into nine Provincial Districts, of which four — 
Auckland, Ilawkes Bay, Taranaki, and Wellington— comj)ose 
North Island; while five- -Canterbury, Marlljorough, Nelson, 
Otago, and Westland —make up .South Island. Of these divisions, 
the largest and most populous are Auckland (25,740 square miles, 
and 133,150 people in 1891); Wellington (11,000 sejuare miles, 
and 97,700 people); Nelson (10,270 square miles, and 34,700 
people); Canterbury (14.001^ square miles, 128,400 people); and 
Otago (25,480 square miles, i53,CK)0 peoph*). In 1896, the popu- 
lation of North Islaml was 34C).630 against 362,500 on .South and 
.Stewart’s Islands. We may rem.irk that in 1896, of about 24,000 
foreign subjects, ovt'r 3700 were Chinese, of whom only 26 were 
females. It is also to be notitetl, as a matter that .should be grati- 
fying to those who desire the welfare of their fellow-subjects, that 
in Ajiril, 1896, there were 391,735 people living in the rural 
di.stricts, against 307.294 inhabitants of boroughs. In the same 
year, lingland and Wales had nearly 02 per cent of the population 
dwelling in towns of above 10,000 inhabitants. In 1896, the excess 
of births over deaths was 12,180; the birth-rate being 26*33 pcf 
1000 persons living, and the death-rate only 9*10 per 1000. In the 
same year, the exci'ss of immigration over emigration was about 
1470, the figures being respectively 17,236 and 15,764. The abow i 
statistics point, with a steady and unerring finger, to a prosperous 
condition of affairs in New Zealand; 

The religious system knows nothing of a “ State Church " ; all 
denominations are upon an equal footing in the eye of the law, free 
from all state interference or control, unsupported by aught save 
grants from societies in Great Britain, or land-endowments in the 
colony, or voluntary contributions. In 1896. over 40 per cent of, 
the people (exclusive of Maoris) were professed adherents of the 
Anglican Church, subject to the spiritual control of six bishops-p 
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Christchurch, Waiapu, Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, and Dunedin. 
The jjrimacy is vested in the Bishop of Wellington, who, like the 
Australian primate, takes an oath of allegiance to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Roman Catholics, subject to four prelates, 
including the Archbishop of Wellington, numbered over 98,800, or 
I4’07 per cent of the pojjulation. The Presbyterians e.\ceeded 
227 per cent; the Methodists were a little more than one-tenth of 
the whole number. Baptists and other Christian sects, with a few 
hundreds of Jews, about 3390 Pagans, and nearly 16,000 who 
declined to make any statement as to religious belief, made up the 
other j 5 per cent. 

Education, secular at all institutions, free and compulsory for 
the primary schools, is in a comjdete and efficient state. For 
elementary instruction the whole country is divided into thirteen 
districts, each with its Education Board; there are about 1250 
School Committees, and the whole system is controlled by an 
Education Department, under a special Minister. A sum of 
^’3, 15.V. is annually paid, according to statute', to each Education 
Boarel, for every averag*' attendance; there are special votes 
(about /, 12,000 a year) for scholarships and inspection; with 
further special votes for school-buildings. In addition to over 
1530 public primary schools, with 3515 teachers, and an average 
attendance of 109,000 pujiils, there are now 74 native* village 
schools, with an average attendance exceeding 2200; the Mhole 
government exjicnditure on the education of natives, in 1896, was 
,1^18,516. Secondary instruction is jirovided for in the numerous 
high schools, grammar-schools, and “colle^ges”, established at the 
princip.d towns, and undertaking to give an education preparing 
students for matriculation or for a professional special course. At 
* the end of 1896, there were 24 incoqioraled or endowed secondary 
schools, with a total income of ^^55,800 — a larger half from endow- 
ments, and the rest from fees. The University of New Zealand, an 
examining body, granting tlcgrees under a royal charter, receives 
a yearly grant of £^ 000 , and awards scholarships to be held by 
students at Otago University College in Dunedin; Canterbury 
College at Christchurch; and University College, Auckland. In 
•the year 1896-97, the whole state-expenditure u^wn education of 
all kinds exceeded ^^^487,600, including above 1 1 ,000 for industrial 
schools, and grants to two normal schools, a medical school, a 
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school of mines, one of agriculture, and four schools of art. About 
280 private schools, with about 730 teachers, and over 14,000 
pupils are the last figures needed on this important subject; save 
the significant existence of about 300 public libraries, mechanics’ 
institutes, and other literary and scientific institutions, having 
over 17,600 members, and over 409,000 volumes. Justice is ad- 
ministered at a Supreme Court (with five judges), at four district- 
courts, and by about 30 resident magistrates, with many “justices 
of the peace ”. The police-force is made up of about 500 officers 
and men; at the end of 1896, there w'erc 550 jirisoners in the 10 
chief and 2 1 minor jails. 

We have already seen that the chief industries are in agriculture, 
pasturage, mining, and manufactures. Mining i)rodiicts have been 
given above; the nature of the manufactures, chiefly concerned 
with the .supply of home-needs, has been indicated in the account 
of the towns. We may add that the abundanct* of timb(;r has 
caused the building, in New Zealand ship-yards, not only of most 
vessels engaged in the coasting- tr.ide of the colony, but of many 
others trading in the vSouth Pacific; and that many steamship.s, 
somti constructed of iron, have been launched with engines of 
colonial make. The importance, on the whole, of New Zealand 
manufactures is proved by the f.icts that, in 1895, over 27,380 
“hands” were employed in about 2460 factories, with products of 
the estimated annual value of over 9)^ millions sterling. The 
meat-freezing trade, and the dairy-work of Australasia will be 
alluded to in a subsequent chapter: we observe that, in the esti- 
matetl value of manufactures for 1895, tanning, wool-scouring, and 
the like, are given as exceeding a value of /, 1,237,000; the product 
of grain-mills at over ^^^874, 000; of saw-mills, at ;^898,8oo; of 
clothing and boot factories, at over ^^500, 000; and of iron and brass 
works, at ^^302,800. 

It is estimated that two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand 
consists of ground suitable for pastoral and agricultural occupation. 
The whole area being 67 millions of acre.s, there are 9 millions 
composed of barren mountain-tops, lakes, and territory worthless 
to the farmer and grazier, however valuable to the lover of nature 
in her more romantic forms. Up to the end of 1896, 22,000,000* 
acres of land had been granted and sold for somewhat more 
than 141^ millions: sterling. Of 44 million acres of crown-lands 
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remaining for disposal, there were lo million acres under forest, 
and 15 million acres of open grass or fern country. The total 
area under crop in 1896 was about 10 million acres, including 

8.450.000 acres of sown grasses. There were, in the same year, 

258.600 acres (against 381,000 in 1892) of wheat, producing 

5.926.000 bushels; 29,800 acres of barley, giving 821,500 bushels; 

372.600 acres under oats, with a yield of 11,233,000 bushels; 
12,534 ^cres of mai/,e, with 590,000 bushels; 30,000 acres of 
potatoes, supplying 205,000 tons; of the vine this colony has no 
comniercitil samples; the hay-crop for 1896 amounted to 140,837 
tons, yielded by 96,800 acres, or an aver.ige of nearly tons per 
acre. The distribution of the land is a matter of great im])ort.incc, 
as concerns the number of holders in freehold and leasehoKl, or by 
yearly tenancy. We first observe, from the census of 1896, that, 
among 83,300 persons engaged in tillage and pasturage, there 
were 31,204 farmers, 16,473 relatives assisting on farms, 20,236 
farm-labourers, 1638 “ runholders ”, or shc‘('p-farmers on a large 
scale, and O742 station-hands. It thus appears that much abote 
one-third of the whole number had a direct hold of the land, and 
were thus interested, in the highest degree, in the development of 
the resources of the country. The democnitic condition of affairs 
in this highly-favoured colony is amply proved by the following 
figures, from the census of 1897, which exclude lands (to the 
amount of nearly 12^5 million acres) rented from the Crown for 
pastOKil purposes. 'I'he total area of occupied holdings over one 
acre was 33,312,212 acres. Deducting about 7 million acres leased 
from private individuals or corporations, in addition to the above 
12'/* million acres leased from the Crown, we have nearly 14 
million acres held as the occupiers’ freeholds. The next series of 
facts reveals a prime source of the pros])erity of New_ Zealand. In 
these 14 (really 13,810,240) million acres of freehold, in 43.777 
holdings, there were 11,116 little farms of 1 to 10 acres, inclusive; 
8900 holdings from 10 to 50 acres; 5613 from 50 to 100 acres; 
6850 from 100 to 200; nearly 4000 holdings of between 200 and 
320 acres; 3800 between 320 and 640 acres; 1320 from 640 to 
1000; 1675 from 1000 to 5000 acres; 247 holdings from 5000 to 
10,000; and only 337 holdings exceeding 10,000 acres. It is clear 
that, with a fair supply of large capitalists, the small freeholders, 
the yeomen who, in ^jast times, were a very valuable element in 
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Great Britain, have ample scope in this splendid colonial posses- 
sion. We pass on to notice the live stock belonging to these 
happy land-owners, tenants, and ftockmasters. In 1896, there 
were 287,000 horses returned in the census-pai)ers; many of these, 
of course, were owned by others than tillers or graziers. The 
horned cattle, exclusive of those possessed by Maoris, exceeded 
1,118,000 in December, 1896. The sheep, in 1897, exceeded ^9 
millions: of pigs, there were 210,000. 

The total exports, in 1896, including jCh073<235 in gold and 
silver bullion and spc'cie, had the value of over millions 
sterling, the chief other items being, over 4^/^ millions in wool; 
/"i, 252,000 in frozen meat; ;^43i,ooo in kauri gum; ;^79,ooo in 
wheat; ;^220,ooo in oats; ^33,000 in Phormium (New Zealand 
“tlax”): .^281,716 in butter: ^208,820 in tallow; nearly ;{^66,ooo 
in rabbit-skins; and ^137,634 in timber. Of this trade, so enor- 
mous for so young a colony, the exports to Great Britain had a 
value exceeding 7'/^ millions sterling, chiefly in wool, mutton, wheat, 
and kauri gum. Nearly all the rest of the exports (except the 
value of about ^^327.000 to the United Slates) were sent to 
the Australian colonies. The whole imports for 1896 (including 
/"to 1, 000 in bullion and specie) were worth over 7 million.s, chiefly 
in clothing and material.s for clothing (cotton, woollen, linen, and 
silk), worth in all nearly i millions sterling: iron, steel, and other 
metal goods. Including machint'ry, railway materials, imjdements, 
and wire-fencing, ^841,000: spirits, wine, ale and beer, ^^^234,000; 
books and stationery, including paper for printing and wrapping, 
^291,000: ;^I02,000 worth of coals; ;i^4i7,oooin sugar; ;^i67,ooo 
for tea; ;^i 50,000 for tobacco, including cigars and snuff ; £ 1 28,000 
for oils, and ;^5 1,500 for st'eds. Of the whole im])orts, the value 
of nearly 4^ millions came from the British Isles, chiefly in cottons, 
apparel and haberdashery, woollens, and iron, wrought and un- 
wrought. Nearly all the other imports came from Australia and 
the Pacific Islands (together 1% million), the United States 
(about ;^493,ooo), and China and Mauritius (together 1,000). 
Of the whole trade in imjjorts and exports in 1 896, the value of 
over 1 1 ^ millions sterling, or above two-thirds of the total, was 
conducted at Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton, and Dunedin, in 
almost equal- shares. The wKole number of ves.sels entered and 
cleared (exclusive of coasting-trade) at the various ports in 1896 
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had a tonnage of 1,241,756, of which i,r 14,767 tons were British. 
At the same time, the registered vessels of the colony, engaged 
in both foreign and coasting trade, were 309 sailing-ships (38,229 
tons), and 183 steamers (67,324 tons). 

In spite of the difficulty and expen.se arising from the moun- 
tainous nature of the country, and the lack of natural passes. New 
Zeakand is now well provided with good roads, on which a large 
and efficient coaching-system is conducted. In 1897, there were 
open for traffic 2018 miles of government-railways, 778 in North 
Island, and 1240 in South (often calletl “Middle”) Lsland. Above 
16 Yj millions sterling had been expended on these lines, connecting 
many of the coast-towns, and with main roads or branches to .some 
interior places of business and pleasure. There were also 167 miles 
of private lines; the uniform gauge is 3’/, feet. All chief towns 
have tramways worked by horses, cables, or steam-motors. The tele- 
graph-sy.stem, entirely in the hands of the (jovermnent, comprises 
6285 miles of line, with about 16,500 miles of wire; the telephone 
is in general use, with about 3200 miles of wire, 4000 subscribers, 
and a revenue of ;^20,ooo a-year; this system is in charge of the 
Telegraph Department. Three submarine cables connect North 
and South Islands, and the line to Sydney gives access to the w'hole 
civilized world. There is regular mail-communication with the 
British I .sics by five routes, direct or via San Francisco, Brindisi, 
Naples, and Marseilles, conducted by steamers of the P. and O., 
Orient, Cunard, New Zealand Shipping, Oceanic .Steamship, Union 
Steamship, and other lines. Within a town there is penny-postage 
for half-ounce letters; the charge is 2d. within Australasia; 2j^a^. 
with the Postal Union countries, now including most of the civilized 
nations. 

The government of New Zealand is vested in a Crown-ap- 
pointed Governor and a “General Assembly” consisting of two 
Chambers — the Legislative Council and the House of Representa- 
tives. The 46 Councillors, api)ointed by the Governor, are 
members for life in the case of those nominated before .September, 
1891; others hold their se;its only for seven years, but arc eligible 
for reappointment. The House of Representatives, composed of 
74 members, including 4 Maoris, is of a very democratic constitu- 
tion. Any elector may become a member, and the qualification for 
electors, a body including females since 1893, is, in the case of 
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European representation, residence in the colony for one year, and 
in the electoral district for six months immediately prior to regis- 
tration, applicable to all Europeans who are 21 years of age and 
upwards; the possessor, for six months before registration, of free- 
hold estate to the value of .^25, is qualified to vote. Under this 
system of universal manhood (and womanhood) suffrage, there 
were, at the general election in 1896, over 339,ocxj voters on the 
electoral rolls, or a proportion of one elector to every 2*1 ptTsons 
in the colony. Maoris possessing a £ 2 ^ freehold under Crown 
title, or enrolled as rate- payers, may also vote for European mem- 
bers. Eor Maori representation every adult Maori resident in the 
district may vote, and no registration is required. The representa- 
tives are chosen for three yeans, and are ])aid at the rate of ^^240 
per annum. It is especially important to observe, that designing 
and selfish plutocrats are in New Zealand foiled by the regulation 
that no elector may vote in re.spect of more than one constituency 
at any election. The Executive Council, or responsible Ministry, 
usually consisting of 7 members, includes officials who pay special 
attention to public works, native affiiins, and colonial defence (in 
conjunction); to education and labour; lands and immigration, 
agriculture and forests; postal and telegraph affairs, along with 
trade and customs; justice and mines; and one member ‘‘represent- 
ing the Native Race”, without portfolio, Eor purposes of local 
government the colony is divided into 93 boroughs or municipal- 
ities and 78 counties; the latter being subdivided into 264 road- 
districts and 50 town-districts. All rate-payers, including women, 
can vote for members of local bodies. The county -councils, with 
power to levy rates, are elected for three years; the electi\e boards 
of road-districts have charge of all highways, bridges, and ferries. 
The town-district boards are for the discharge of public business in ' 
places not created boroughs, wfith municipal bodies on the English 
system. There are also harbour-boards and river-boards, the 
latter for the conservation of rivor-banks and the prevention of 
floods. The organization of matters for the public good is com- 
pleted by “ Central and Local Boards of Health ”, the former at 
Wellington, appointed by the Governor. The thrift of New 
Zealanders is shown by the steady increase in the business of the 
Post-Office' and of private savings-banks. In 1897, there were 
378 of the.se institutions, with over 175,000 depositors, having 
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;^5.o 65.385 at their disposal; nine years previously (1888), there 
were 103,000 depositors, with ;^2,692,ooo to their credit. 

In 1896, the public revenue was .^4, 798, 700, largely derived 
from a land-tax of one penny in the pound on the actual value of 
land, subject to certain deductions and exemptions for improve- 
ments and mortgages; a graduated tax on land, rising from one- 
eighth of a penny in the pound on values from .^5000 to 10,000 
up to in the pound on estates worth ;^2 10,000 and upwards; 
and from customs-duties on nearly all classes of imports, varying 
from 15 to 25 per cent at/ valorem on many articles, with heavy 
duties on beer, spirits, wine, and tobacco, viz. 3^. per dozen quarts 
on beer and ale, 1 5^. per gallon (proof) on sj)irits, 9.?. per gallon on 
sparkling wines, 5J. per gallon on Australian, and ts. on other 
wines; ij. 6^/. per lb. on unmanufactured tobacco, 3?. td. per lb, on 
all other save cigars, on which the charge is ’]s. jier lb. The free- 
of-duty articles are of considerable significance, with one item which 
readers who are fathers or mothers will regard as an oasis in the 
dreary desert of a tariff. The goods which pay no charges at New 
Zealand custom-houses are sewing-cotton : cotton-yarn and jute for 
carpet-making; yarn of flax or hemp; cheap shirtings and other 
cheap cotton-goods; corn-packs and gunnj'-bags; iron in pigs, bars, 
rods, plates, sheets, and hoops; children’s boots and shoes up to 
articles suited for little ones under 3 years of age (for larger sizes 
the duty is 20 ])cr cent ad va/.); coals; rock-salt; butter; paper 
for printing and writing, and — books. The customs-duties pro- 
duce over 1 3 ^ millions sterling; the* rest of the rc'venue is mainly 
obtained from ‘railways, about i millions (gross); and stamps, 
post, and telegraphs, ;^66o,ooo. I'hc (‘xpenditure for 1 896 reached 
;^4, 660,000, chieflydevoted to interest and sinking-fund(.j^ 1,683,775) 
'of public debt; railways, /’744,ooo: education, .^45^,156; po.stal 
and telegraph services, ;^338,836: defence and constabulary, 
;^i 97,000. A good surplus is generally found at the end of the 
financial year. We may mention that the total expenditure on 
public works from 1870 (a year for which we refer to the historical 
account) to March 31st, 1896, was somewhat over 30 millions 
sterling. The public debt, at the above date, amounted to a little 
•more than 44% niillions, or an average of just over £62 her head of 
population; we may compare this with the total net liabilities of 
the United Kingtlom at same date, amounting to nearly 6687* 
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millions, or about lo^. per head of population. According to 
an assessment made at the close of 1891, the total improved value 
of land in the colony was about millions sterling. 

To sum up — New Zealand occupies a very high place among 
British colonies. The people, with less than sixty years of history 
behind them, regard with a just and patriotic pride the religious, 
moral, educational, social, and material condition of the magnificent 
land which it is given them to inhabit. In 1895, the Colonial 
'I'reasurer, Mr. J. C. Ward, addressing in London a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, stated the annual income of the 
population as over 27 millions, one half derived from farms and 
mines. Eighteen millions of money were on deposit in the colony; 
there were 1200 churches and chapels; 77 per cent of the people 
could read and write. In the consumption of alcoholic drink. New 
Zealand was only eleventh in the list, coming next to Switzerland. 
The wealth of the United Kingdom being .;^247 per head of the 
poijulation, that of New Zealand is fairly estimated at ;^^232 per 
head, second on the list of the whole world. Woman-suffrage has, 
so far, been found to work well in being exercised with independent 
judgment, and the presence of female voters at the polling-booths 
had a marked effect in maintaining order and projjriety. The Arbitra- 
tion Law, which gives statutory ptiwers to a council of three to settle 
trade-disputes, sets a good example to the mother-country. f)ne 
member is appointed by the trades-unions; one by the employers 
of labour; the third is nominated by the Governor and Council. 
A judge of the Supreme Court, apj)ointed by the tiovernor, prcsitles 
at the deliberations. The graduated taxation on land is specially 
designed to break up the large tracts of territory held in idleness. 
New Zealanders, believing that close settlement is essential to 
prosperity, tax land-sjjeculators holding enormous areas tnerely in 
order to gamble for a rise in land-values, and so compel a salutary 
division of the soil. Among 94,000 land-holders in the colony, 
only 1 2,000 pay land-tax; most of the others pay under the income- 
tax system, which, it may be noted, exempts all produce of the land. 
The country is a toilers’ paradise where the earth-grabber is kept at 
bay, and forced by legislation to sell, or to subdivide, or to improve 
his land so that it will produce what Nature intended it should, 
administering to the wants of the people, and placing the soil within 
the reach of those who desire to establish a home in the colony. 

VoL. VI. ISO 
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The poor, the working-man, and the struggling small farmer 
and mechanic are, as much as 2)c>ssible, relieved from the burden 
of taxation. The hours of labour are shortened to eight per 
day, and every constant w orker has a half-holiday in every week, 
besides at least six full holidays in the year, under full pay, thus 
having more time for ri'st, recreation, and intellectual development 
than is enjoyed by his fellow-toilers in any part of the world. 
Government supervision provides for the admission of pure air 
and genial sunshine into the factory and workroom. There is a 
general diffusion of wetdth; no great jjoverty, not one millionaire. 
In the words of the United States Consul at Auckland, already 
quoted in substance as .d)ove: — “The men who have inaugurated 
these honest Christian reforms are animated by a sincere desir^ 
to promote the universal welf.uv, to lend a helping hand to the! 
weak and lowly”. When we turn to the economic results of this 
highly democratic system v\e find th.it, while wages are lower than 
they were in 1877, the i)rice of food has fallen to a greater extent. 
If a labourer’s ilaily wage, from 7'.. bit, has become 6.?. 3^/,, and an 
artisan’s has fallen from lus. bit to Si. 3</., he can now' buy for under 
2S. the .same amount of fo(xl as lornn'rly cost 3.?. 3^''. The working 
man is king in this antipodean country. Ilis w'ell-dressed child, at 
the i)rim<iry .scIkjcjI, sits beside the chililren of his emi^loyer. I'hc 
education is most intelligent and n*al. 'I’he boy> and gills are not 
left to books and to “inner consciousness” to form ideas of a factory 
or a forest. They' are taken to see them. Free periodical e.xcur- 
sions by railway are organized for whole schotds. The country'- 
children wdio come to town are received by school-committec's, and 
are by them conducted over mu-jeums, new'spaper-offices, gas-works, 
and ocean-steamers, with clear c-xidanations of wdiat is there shown. 
A thousand children from a town arc taken to behold a field of 
waving golden wheat reaped and Jx)und. Scholarships are for the 
poorest labourer’s .son, if he be elevey in languages, arts, or science; 
technical workshops, if he love mechanics; state-farms, if he has 
a turn. for tillage or pastoral life. Built up with good -food; jjro- 
vided with good clothes and a sound education; his health promoted 
by athletic games, the lad emerges from school to join his mates 
in the Friendly Societies, the Trade-Unions, the “Knights of 
Labour ’ of a working world; to make new friends in the handsome 
working-men’s clubs, on cricket and football grounds, and at the 
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boating and yachting club balls. I'he old world terror of absolute 
penury is almost unknown. The labourer out of luck is not at the 
mercy of rich, bountiful, and idle persons, to degrade him by their 
so-called charity. If he be without employment, he makes his 
way to the Labour Bureau, and, if there be no room for him in 
any trade or job, he goes on the land, to the kauri gum-field, 
or to a “ Bush Section ", which Government will partially clear 
for him, or to the State saw-mill amid the ample lorest. We con- 
clude with a (luotation from Mr. Edward Reeves’ article in the 
IVesfminsicr J’icvicw for December, 1895, to which we are indebted 
for much of the foregoing account. It will, we iear, be a shock 
to the nerves of British upholders of demarcations between the 
divers ranks- of society. “While 1 write these words, the fan and 
long gloves of our ‘ general servant ’ are lying on the kitchen 
dresser. .She is an exc<dlent serv.int, and the dresser is a very 
clean one. She is going out to-night in full evening costume 

to the W Boating Club Ball. 'Fins club is composed chiefly 

of young working-men. Her imitation comes through the captain, 
a well-known barrister, the secret.iry .md treasurer, who will intro- 
duce to her plenty of j>artners -all in swallow-tail coats. I antici- 
pate that her programme will be filled uj) at once. She will meet 
there, and ntay dance in the same set with, the daughters of the 
Premier of New Zealand, and other noLible personages." 

In connection with New Zealand, wc here notice some groups 
and islands of the South Pacific, attached to the colony in the way 
of government or by geograiihical \icinity. The C/i(i 4 /iavi Islands, 
lying in about 44 degrees south latitude, and 177 degrees west 
longitude, at 360 miles cast of the centre of New Zealand, to which 
they politically belong, were discovered in 1791 by Lieutenant 
Broughton, of the Chatham brig. The aborigines w’hom.he found 
there were apparently of Papuan race, described by ‘him as a 
mirthful people, dressed in sealskins or mats, the climate being 
colder than in any part of New Zealand. 'I'hey called themselves 
" Morioris’’, and spoke a language allied to that of the Maoris. 
Between 1831 and 1841, these •inhabitants, about 1200 in number, 
were almost exterminated by a ‘body of 800 Maoris carried thither, 
in the former year, by a European ship. There are three chief 
islands, with a total area of 375 square miles. The largest, 
Chatham Island, is of irregular circular shape, and about 40 miles 
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long, with one deep indentation, Petre Bay, on the west coast, 
and many bights. Mostly con.sisting of volcanic rock, it rises in 
one peak to 800 feet above sea-level; the largest river is about 
12 miles long; there are many small lakes in the northern part, 
and a salt-water lake, or lagoon, lies on the east coast, separated 
by sand-banks from the ocean. The flora and fauna are, in general, 
those of New Zealand, but there are many peculiar species of 
plants, including some line flowering specimens, and at least five 
distinct sorts of land-birds. The climate is mild and moist, and 
the vegetation, without any large timber, is luxuriant in trees, 
shrubs, and ferns, while the Phormium of N(>w Zealand flourishes 
in all parts of the group, the cordage made therefrom being used 
to bind together the wicker framework of the native canoes. The 
inhabitants, about 700 in number, are composed of several incon- 
gruous elements — a few families of Morioris, Maoris, .some Euro- 
peans of various nationalities, Chinese, and half-breeda. These 
people, mainly given to seal-fishing and stock-farming, and pos- 
sessing, in 1886, throughout the group, over 63,000 sheep and 
670 cattle, supply whaling- vessels with fresh meat, and w'ith wheat 
and potatoes. The chief settlement is at Waitangi, on Petre Bay. 
The two other islands, named Pitt and Rangatira, are much smaller 
^han Chatham Island. 

The Auckland lilands, about 200 miles south of Stewart 
Island (N. Z.), lie in about 503-^ degrees of south latitude, and 
166 degrees oast longitude, and were annexed in 1886. The 
largest of the group, Auckland, is about 30 miles long by 15 wide, 
with an area of 330 square miles. The islands consist of basaltic 
rock with greenstone; some of the columns of basalt are 300 feet 
high, and are very magnetic. Liable to violent gales, the group 
has a bad record for wrecks, including the Grafton in 1864, the 
Invercauld, in the same year, the General Grant, and other ships. 
The New Zealand government therefore maintains a dep6t of 
provisions and clothing for the use of mariners thrown ashore on 
Auckland. This island has a hilly surface, and Mount Eden 
exceeds 1300 feet in height. The rich soil, often covered with a 
thick, spongy deposit of peat, produces luxuriant vegetation, in- 
cluding trees of great height and girth, in the valleys which are 
sheltered from storms. The climate is mild, and healthy in spite 
of abundant moisture, and the many flowers are remarkable for 
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brilliancy of hue. Parrots, pigeons, and honey-sucking birds are 
found, and seals frequent the coast in large numbers. Sometimes 
visited by whaling-vessels, the Auckland group has no resident 
population. The Kermadec Islands, a volcanic group about 650 
miles north-east of Auckland (N. Z.), in about 36 degrees south 
latitude, and 178)^ degrees west longitude, were annexed in 1887. 
They consist, with a total area of 15 square miles, of four chief 
islands — Raoul or Sunday (7200 acres', Macaulay (756 acres), 
Curtis, and L’Esperance — with several islets. Sunday Island, 
about 12 miles in circumference, has a hill above 1600 feet in 
height. In 1878, a Mr. Bell settled there; in 1892 he and his 
family made up a population of eight, subject to the Government 
of New Zealand. Campbell Island, a lonely spot to the south 
of New Zealand, in 52^.^ degrees south latitude and 169 degrees 
east longitude, lies 160 miles south-east of the Auckland Isles. 
It is 36 miles in circumference, with an area of 85 square miles; 
there are hills attaining 1500 feet, and several good harbours. 
The vegetation is similar to that of the Aucklands, with less forest. 
Discovered in 1810, and used, in 1874, by French astronomers 
for the observation of the transit of \^enus, the island, sometimts 
visited by whalers, has no .settled population. W)lcanic in forma- 
tion, it possessc's a rich and rare flora. Maiquarie Island or Land, 
in degrees south latitude, and 159 degrees east longitude, is a 
gras.sy place about 20 miles long, visitt d b) ships for its seals. The 
island has a peculiar species of parrot, found here, of the whole genus, 
farthest from the tropics. I'he Botmty Islands, ^\ ith an area of 3300 
acres, lie about 420 miles south-east of Port Chalmers, in New 
Zealand. Antipodis Island, with an area of 1 3,000 acres, lies about 
.1-60 miles south-east of Port Chalmers, being, as its name indicates, 
almost at the opposite extremity of the earth’s diameter starting 
from Greenwich. This rocky islet, uninhabited, with smaller rocks 
around it, is situated in 49 degrees 48 minutes south latitude, and 
178^ degrees east longitude. It rises to a height of above 1000 
feet, and is surrounded by perpendicular cliffs from 200 to 600 
feet high. The vegetation consists of long grass, fern, and scrub. 
It is sometimes visited by whaling-ships. We may observe that 
it is the exact antipodes of Barfleur, in Normandy, 60 miles south 
of the Isle of Wight. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Australasia.— Contimicd, Mjscellan eou s Matters, 

Introduction of foreign fauna — Pest of sparrows and rabbits — Value of the camel — Vast 
export of frozen meat and of live stock — Export trade in butter and cheese — Dairy- 
farming in. New Zealand - Characteristics of our Australasian kinsmen — Their 
loyalty to the mother-country — Australasian literature — Poetry — The drama— Works 
of fiction, &c.— History — Colenso and Aim^ Murray — The newspaper press of 
Australasia*" Painting and sculpture — Music-Men eminent in science— Populajr 
amusements — The stage— Cricket and foot-ball — Hunting and horse-racing— 
Boating. Australasian and Imperial federation — Colonial defence — Naval and^^ 
military forces. ’ 

In closing our account of the seven chief Australasian colonies, 
we notice first some remarkable instances of the beneficial and the 
injurious introduction of foreign fauna. Along with the extensive 
and agreeable acclimatization of many British singing birds, and of 
“feather and fur" for sporting purposes, the sparrow and the rabbit 
have become real pests to the agriculturist and stock-farmer. It was 
about 1850 that rabbits were first seen in Australia and Tasmania. 
Carefully protected in their earlier colonial career, they gradually 
spread all over Victoria, New South Wales, and the southern parts 
of South Australia and Oueensland. Ever migrating further north, 
they consumed the grass and other vegetation to such an extent as 
to render large areas of territory useless for owners of sheep and 
horned caftfe. No efTforls at extirpation, no devices pronjpted by 
the offer of munificent (Government rewards, have had complete 
success against this self-inflicted plague of the Australasian colonies, 
including New Zealand, where the little animals were introduced 
about i860, and are now found abundantly in every district. Ener- 
getic trapping, poisoning, and hunting down with- dogs, reduce the 
swarming numbers to some extent, and the use of wire-netting 
round the pools wh^re the rabbits drink has been of service in 
causing thousands to die of thirst. In New South Wales alone, 
a sum exceeding ^>^^00,000 was expended on the destruction of 
rabbits between 1883, when the first Act dealing with the subject 
was passed, and August, 1890. Above 25 millions have been 
killed, and their skins paid for, in a single year. Under new con- 
ditions of life, the rabbits of Australasia are adding a taste for 
climbing trees to their previous propensity for burrowing. In the 




A CAMEL-CARAVAN, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The camel, course, is not indigenous to Australia, but was iirtroduced 
in the expectation that in the desert tracts of that country it would be found 
as useful and would thrive as well as in its native regions. Camels were 
first used in Australia in the expedition of Burke and Wills, and have been 
imported from Arabia and India. Subsequent explorers have found that 
in its adairtability to the conditiot^s of the country the camel is much 
superior to the horse and the bullock. When grass is scarce and no water 
IS to be found, the latter animals become useless ; b|^ the camel can traverse 
waterlett regions ,#ith ease, and the acacia and v^her scrublll^ growths of 
the fo™ an excellent substitute for it8.^8iatic food. Camels ax®' ^ 

now d^lo^ed not only by the sheep-farraer^n bringing supplies and 
carryi^ goods t^market, but also by the miners; and in s^e localities 
they are yoked -Ih teams to wagons. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
camels bred in Australia are larger and stronger than those directly im- 
ported from India. ctecl plaofuc i/* rvustralasiai 
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commercial aspect, rabbits have hair well adapted for making the 
bodies of felt hats and for, imitating some of the more valuable furs, 
and above 30,000 rabbit-skins per month are exported from Tas- 
maili^^alone' to British manufacturers tvho sujjply imitation-furs to 
the United States. At the other en(i of the scale for size among 
mammals introduced into Australia is the camel, first there used, as 
we have seen, by the party which Went in sea the famous 

explorers Burke and Wills. It was the Soudan f^xjiedjtion of 1885 
that gave Australians their first important lesson iiLtije uses of the 
camel, as a beast of burden w hich, in their vast plains, could live 
and work and thrive far better than the horse, or than the bullock 
which had already, for the service of the “bushman”, superseded 
the horse. T or a team of bullocks ten miles a day is a fair average 
of toil. The camel, with 300 lbs. on his back, will do eighty-four 
miles in eighteen hours. In 1892, five lines of caihel-traffic had 
been oi)ened up, and ivere in regular use, with above two thousand 
animals in daily march; three years later, ten thousand camels were 
at work in Australia. It has been found that the race there bred 
has, in the course of a quarter of a century, become larger in build, 
sounder in wind and limb, and capable of carrying greater weights 
than the c.imels imi)orted from India to t^e deptk at Port Augusta, 
at the head of Spencer ( uilf, where the “forei^ers” are kept i 
qu.irantine, being carefully watched .ind timdedTor three months, 
until they are acclimatized, and ready to thrive^ the wattle or 
Jicacia, mulga, and other scrub of their new cofc[j|try, which they 
find to be e.xcellent substitutes for the Asiatic Ijd'bage. By aid 
of the new bcasl of liurden, z\ustr<iliaq sheep-farmers have been 
enabled to take up good country which w^s formerly useless because 
it \» as isolated by belts of waterless desert or of territory’ liable to 
long drought. Across the forVidtling barrier, the camel now’ brings 
supplies and carries goods to market, and in some of the gold-fields 
of Western Australia the camel*car.ivan conveys mining-machinery- 
and well-.sinking apparatus made in sections convenient for being 
slung acro.ss the animals’ backs. In some places, with a use unknown 
in Asia, there is regular tran^ort by camel-wagons, to which the 
beasts are yoked, like bullocks, in teams of eight. 

A brief notice is due to the recent large export of meat ami 
iiairy-produce from Australasia to the Britisli IslfS. The New 
Zealand frozen mutton landed in London at about fourpence per 
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pound, wholesale price, is quite equal in quality and flavour to the 
best British mutton. At London and Liverpool, in 1893, nearly 
606,000 carcasses of sheep arrived from Australia, and 1,893,600 
from New Zealand, the two having nearly three-fourths of the trade 
in frozen mutton, and the rest being almost wholly due to the River 
Plate territories of South America. In addition to this enormous 
Australasian export to the mother-country, large quantities of frozen 
mutton are shipped direct to Continental ports and to British coaling- 
stations and ports of call abroad. The trade in fresh meat w«ip 
developed to this extent in the space of about twelve years, and 
between 1880 and the end of 1893, 2,253,000 carcasses of sheep 
and lambs came from Australia, and nearly 1 1,325,000 from New 
Zealand. Large amounts of frozen beef are also sent to the British 
Isles. In 1893, this new industry caused the arrival of 225,000 
cwts. from Australia, and 15,000 cwts. from New Zealand. A yet 
more recent enterprise in this line is the despatch from Australia to 
England of live cattle and sheep. In .Sej>tembcr, 1 895, the Sout/ici n 
Cross, of Houlder, Brothers and Co.’s Australian steam-line, arrived 
at Gravesend with nearly 500 bullocks, 406 sheep, and 28 horses 
on board, being the first shipment of live stock from Australia 
a large scale. The fine \ esscl, of 5050 tons register, made the voyage 
by way of Monte Video, providing water and storage for about 7 <X 5 
tons of fodder, free of charge, with steerage-passages for thirty 
attendants to look after the stock. During the passage 52 bullocks, 
82 sheep, and one horse died; the others were landed in good condi- 
tion. One of the bullocks was the large.st that ever left .Sydney, 
being a six-year Durham, estimated to “dress”, when slaughtered, 
at about rSoo lbs. The benefit of this meat-trade to the farmers of 
Australasia is great and obvious; the sheep-owners w'oiild, in all like- 
lihood, have been ruined under the low prices which have prevailed 
for wool. In 1894, there were sixty-seven full-powered steamers, 
fitted with refrigerating machinery, engaged in the Australian and 
New Zealand trade with London. The frozen meat exported from 
New Zealand in 1896 had the value of ;^i, 252,000. 

.Still more recently, .some of the chief Australasian colonies 
appeared in British markets as competitors with home and foreign 
producers in the dairy-traile. British farmers had already to meet, 
in this field, the makers of butter and cheese, and the poultry-owners, 
of Canada, the United .States, France, D,enmark, Holland, (lermany, 
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and Sweden, as well as the Swiss exporters of condensed milk, and 
the “ margarine ’’-makers of Holland. In 1893, Denmark alone sent 
to the British Isles butter to a value exceeding 5 millions sterling, 
while Holland sent the substitute for butter, margarine, worth over 
33^ millions. In 1895, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand 
canie next to Canada for amount of dairy-produce sent to this 
country from British colonies. Each of these Australasian countries 
has an energetic Department of Agriculture, giving every encour- 
agement to the production of butter and cheese. Lecturers are 
appointed to go about and teach the most economical and profitable 
methods of producing these articles. The Government of Victoria, 
in their zeal to stimulate production, went so far as to offer a bounty 
of twopence for every pound of butter sent to the mother-country. 
The growth of the trade has been very rapid. In 1889-90, 400 
tons of butter were exported to England, bringing in per 

pound. In 1892-93, this amount was increased to 3611 tons, at 
ij. per pound. At the end of 1894, the mail-steamer Paramatta 
alone brought from Melbourne a consignment of 720 tons, or 
1,612,800 pounds of butter, to the value of ;^7o,ooo. As regards, 
New Zealand, the Government, in 18S3, offered ;{!^500 for the Best • 
fifty tons of cheese produced in the colony on the factory or 
co-operative system. I'he impetus given to dairy-farming in that 
country of rich pastures, where the best varieties of grasses and 
other green fodders thrive in an astonishing manner, was such as to 
carry the industry forward, in the space of a few j'cars, to a most 
pro.spcrous and im|iortant position. In i8()5, the butter and cheese 
factories of New Zealand turned out products with a total value of 
/^50i,274; and the e.xport to Great Britain and other countries 
increased in value from ;^49,ooo in 1883, for butter and cheese, to 
;^4II,882 in 1896, showing a more than eight-fold increase in* 
thirteen years. 

It seems certain that under southern skies and new conditions, 
amongst which we may specially note the very democratic institu- 
tions already described, a new type of British character is being 
evolved in our Australasian kinsmen. The people have been 
largely influenced by the rural pursuits and country life which tend 
to produce a robust and independent character, showing also the 
elasticity* and vigour which' belong to a new society, where the 
citizens have the consciousness of tiiking part in the formation of a 
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new state, the sense of individual power, the enjoyment of plenty, 
and the prospect of advancement to wealth and influence. In 
these colonial communities we observe an improvement of the 
stock whence they sprang. The people are the representatives of 
those who have had the energy and courage to try to better their 
position, and they illustrate, in fact, the Darwinian doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. Among them may be discerned the quali- 
ties of self-reliance, ambition, generosity, and loyalty somewhat 
modifieil by conceit and by intolerance of the weaknesses of others^ 
With political institutions, as we have seen, closely modelled afteil 
those of the mother-country, the people rapidly effect what they, 
desire, and if they think that legislation is required, no regard for 
“vested interests” prevents them from making short work of 
opposing forces, and carrying in a session as much legislative 
change as would take ten years’ discussion in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. While society, as much divided as in older communities, has 
its sections and circles and cliques, and patrician blood and old 
family associations command a certain amount of resi)ect. the owner 
of wealth, especially of wealth in landed possessions, gains the 
highest consideration, if he be a man of fair education and moral 
ch.iracter. The highest social j)Ositiun m.iy be reached by [personal 
industry and perseverance in these new countries, where there 
are numerous instances of men being labourers to-day, as it 
were, and masters to-morrow, and in a few years wealthy citizens. 
Professional men, merchants, and journalists are held in great 
esteem: politicians anti public men, except those of marktjd ability 
and high character leading them to great success, do not necessarily 
hold high social rank. A kind of contempt is felt ft)r men who. 
posses.sing a certain amount of education, and without a special 
' calling, are only fit for clerkships in mercantile offices or for a[)point- 
ments of the lower class in the Government service. The swarm 
of these persons have reason to envy those who depend only on 
their physical strength, in the Australasia where labour is .scarcely 
less valuable than ca[)ital. Among other merits, we may note the 
law-abiding and law-loving character of the colonists. Life and 
property are duly venerated, and, with rare exceptions in some 
' inland district where the convict taint has outlived the influences 
of education, the community are unsparing in their enmity to law- 
less conduct. In the way of censure, an excellent judge of Aus- 
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tralian affairs, the late Sir Henry Parkes, who truly stated, in 
1891, that his “Australian life fairly covered the free life of the 
Australian people”, asserted that “the great fault in Australian 
advance, both in the community and the individual, is the over- 
heated desire to do things too quickly and to compass too much ”, 
with “an impatience of those natural difficulties in the upward 
path which can only be surmounted by perseverance and fortitude”. 
The same high authority also denounced the “ inordinate appetite 
for sports and amusements ” as “ one danger to a sound and healthy 
public spirit in Australia”. It seems certain that our Australian 
fellow-subjects are strongly imbued, both in sporting and in mer- 
cantile affairs, with the gambling spirit which is one of the worst 
signs of the times, causing great mischief through over-speculation 
ending in “ commercial crises ”. As the close of this matter of Aus- 
tralasian character, we gladly note* the stanchly loyal spirit towards 
the hoine-rountry which animates our antipodean fellow-subjects. 
In the earlit'st days of i8q6, when the Emperor of tlermany, by 
rash interference in affairs solely concerning (»reat IJritain and 
the I'ransvaal Republic in South Africa, had caused the swift 
equipment of a powerful naval force in British dockyards, the Hon. 
Cl. H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales, sent I'rom Sydney the 
following cable-message to Lord Salisburj , the British prime minis- 
ter, “on behalf, and at the request, of the (jovernments of New .South 
Wales, Victoria, .South iXustralia, Oueensland, l asmania, and West- 
ern Australia”: — “The (iovernments cif Australia and Tasmania 
view with satisfaction the ])ronipt and fearless measures adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government in defence of the integrity of the 
himpire. We desire to convey our united assurances of loyal 
support. The people of Australia arc in full sympathy with the 
determination of the mother-country to resent foreign interference' 
in matters of British and Colonial concern.” Lord Salisbury’s 
reply con v'eyed thanks for this “patriotic assurance of sympathy 
and support. Nothing can give to us greater confidence in main- 
taining the rights of our country' than the knowledge that we have 
the full approval and good-will of our fellow-subjects in the great 
colonies of the Empire.” On the same occasion, the Maoris of the 
North Island, New Zealand, telegraphed to the Earl of Glasgow; 
the Governor, offering to form a guerilla regiment for service in 
South Africa. 
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In dealing with the subject of Australasian literature we confine 
ourselves to writers either born or of long residence in those 
regions. Little more than mention of a few chief names can here 
be given; for particulars concerning the authors and their works • 
we must refer to Mennell’s Dictionmy of Australasian Biography 
(Hutchinson & Co.), and, for poets, with specimens of their verse, 
to Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen’s A Century of Australian Song 
and A ustralian Poets, and to an article in the Westminster Rex'icw 
at the close of 1895. In a new colonial nation of which the earliest 
settlement can show a history but little exceeding a hundred yearSi 
anything worthy of being called a native literature must be a matter 
of very recent development. The days of wealth and leisure 
could only arrive after many years during which the pioneers of 
civilization, by the labour of their hands, were rendering new 
regions habitable. The second, and even the third, generation of 
Australian colonists were directly engaged in forming political and 
legal systems, and in developing religious and educational institu- 
tions. Only when the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
advancing, could the i)rofession of letters, apart from journalism, 
attract sympathy and interest from a large leisured and cultivated 
class of the community. The two great featuies impressed by 
circumstances upon the Australasian character- a warm belief in 
democratic progress, and the intlependtnce W'hich is born of a life 
spent far away from cities — speciiill) appear in the colonial poetry, 
with a self-assertive sense of freedom and power, and a faithful 
rendering of the weinl nature surrounding the lonely life of the 
settler. Australian poetry and fiction seek their ideals in the 
circumstances of convict life and in the perils of the bush, and treat 
such themes in a spirited fashion. Among the writers who came 
too soon for due appreciation were the ill-fated Daniel Henry 
Deniehy, born at Sydney in 1828, a man of fine critical faculty 
and delicate scholarship, as well as of a very wide range of infor- 
mation. He has been well described as a "frost-bitten genius”, 
one of wasted gifts and ill-acknowledged merits. In the same 
category is’ found Henry Clarence Kendall, the national poet ol 
New South Wales, where he was born in 1842, and, dying forty 
'years later, left in his Leaves from an Australian Forest the 
sweetest and most graceful lays of Australasian poetry, racy of the 
soil, a true reflection of Australian scenery and life. Adam Lind- 
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say Gordon, born of English parents, in 1833, in the Azores, and 
reaching South Australia twenty years later, is the poet whose verse 
is most often quoted by Australians. He has portrayed, with 
, inimitable spirit and local colour, the exciting side of Australian life, 
in his BusA Ballads and Galloping Rhymes, written on subjects well 
understood by a man who, along with his dashing literary style, had 
wide repute as a steeple-chase rider, and infused into his verse much 
of the delight experienced in a swinging gallop on a stout, swift steed 
over the rolling downs, under the sapphire skies, of the Great 
Southern Continent. James IJrunton Stcjjhens, born in 1835 in 
Linlithgowshire, emigrated to Oueensland in 1866, and there gained 
fame as the most richly varied, humorous, and witty of Australasian 
poets, one representing, in his wide reading and his study of the 
metrical forms of many lands, the highest type of culture among the 
verse-writers of the far south. Convici Once, and Miscellaneous 
Poems are his chief productions. The founder of New Zealand 
jjoetry was Alfred Domett, C.M.G., who was born in .Surrey in 
1811, and settled in the Nelson District of New Zealand in 1842, 
rising to the Premiership of the colony twenty years later. His 
Raiiolf and AmoJiia, an e])ic work on a Maori subject, published in 
1872, is described by a competent critic (Mr. Douglas Sladen) as 
“one of the great poems of the century’’, with exquisite word- 
pictures of New Zealand scenery and life. John Farrell, born at 
Buenos Ayres, of Irish parentage, in 1851, and taken to Victoria in 
the following year, is the author of the fine verses on Australia 
(from which some brief (juotations arc given in Book I. Chapter 
I\’. of this work) prefixed to the Piciurcsqiic Atlas of Australasia. 
A.s the last, but far from the least meritorious, of Australian poets 
we may name Miss Jennings Carmichael, of St. Kilda, Victoria, 
without rival in Antipodean literature for simjde and unfeigned 
pathetic power. 

In dramatic writing, Mr. Charles Haddon Chambers, born at 
Sydney in i860, of Scoto-Irish (Ulster) ancestors, made a great hit 
with his four-act Captain Swift, written for and first produced by 
Mr. Reerbohm Tree at the Haymarket Theatre in London, whence 
the play was taken through the English provinces, and to America 
and Australia. The Idler is another of his successful dramas. In 
fiction, a chief author was Marcus Clarke, born in London in 1846, 
who emigrated to Melbourne in 1864, and, after contributing to the 
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Argus, became editor, in 1869, of the brilliant weekly comic paper 
styled Humbug. He rose to the highest place among Australian 
writers by the work, well known in both hemispheres, called For 
the Term of his Natural Life, a most powerfully realistic descrip- 
tion of the old convict-days. Among other writers of this class 
Mr. T. A. Browne (“ Rolf Boldrewood ”) has been already named. 
This distinguished author, born in England in 1826, was taken to 
New South Wales in 1830 by his father, a captain in the East 
India Company’s service. The materials for his well-known tale^ 
were partly acquired by Mr. Browne as a squatter in Victoria and\ 
New South Wales, and as Police Magistrate and Gold-fields Com-' 
missioner in the latter colony. Mr. J. F. Hogan, born in the south 
of Ireland in 1855, and taken out as an infant to Victoria, did e.N.cel- 
lent work on the Melbourne Ar^us and Punch, and is the author 
of a history. The Jri:>h in Australia (1887); The Lost F.xploi'cr 
(1890), a romantic story of Australian adventure; and The 
Convict King (1891), a romance of real life. Mrs. Campbell Praed 
(born in 1851, in Queensland, as Rosa Caroline Murray-Prior, 
daughter of a member of the Legisl.itive Council of that colony) is 
regarded as the most brilliant and successful of Australi.in novelists 
for her descriptions of the scener), life, and charact('r of her n.itive 
land. Mrs. Humphry Ward, born in Tasmania, in 1851, is a grand- 
daughter (Mary Augusta Arnold) of thi* famous head-master of 
Rugby, as child of his second .son, Thomas Arnold, a well-known 
writer on and editor of old English literature. Distinguished in 
several ways by her birth-connections, being also a niece of Matthew 
Arnold, and a lineal descendant, through her mother, of Colonel 
Sorell, whom we have .seen as Go\ernor of Van Diemen’s Land; 
a literary pupil of Mark Pattison, the eminent Rector of Lincoln 
* College, Oxford; marrieil to a P'ellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, w'ho has become noted as the editor of Rlcn of the Reign, 
Men of the Time, and The Riign of Queen Victoria', Mrs. Ward, 
embarking on a literary career, contributed to the pages of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, the Saturday Review, the Guardian, the 
Academy, and the Pall Mall Gazette, and finally, in 1888, became 
famous throughout the British Empire and in America as the 
•author of Robert Elsmere, a spiritual romance displaying profound 
insight, broad human sympathy, and strong thought, Mr. George 
William Rusden, born in Surrey, in 1819, emigrated to New South 
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Wales in 1834, and became a member of the National Board of 
Education in Victoria and of the Council of Melbourne University. 
His literary reputation rests mainly on histories of New Zealand 
and of Australia, 3-volume works published in London in 1883. 

Among Australasians distinguished by scholarship we may 
mention the Reverend William Colenso, F.R.S., F.L.S., born at 
Penzance in 1811, a representative of an old Cornish family, and 
first cousin of the famous Bishop of Natal. In 1834 he was sent 
out to New Zealand by the Church Missionary Society, and landed 
at the Bay of Islands in January, 1835. As a practical printer and 
bookbinder who had learned the business in London, Mr. Colenso, 
in December, 1837, issued the whole New Testament in the 
Maori language, after overcoming enormous difficulties due to lack 
of proper appliances for such a task. During manj' years’ work as 
a missionary, he acquired knowledge giving him high repute as 
a botanist, and as an authority on Maori arts, antiquities, myths, 
and legendary lore. An eminent classical scholar of Australian birth 
is seen in Mr. G. G. Aime Murray, born at Sydney in 1866, son of 
Sir Terence Aubrey Murray, an Irish gentleman who became 
President of the Legislative Council of New South Wales. Mr. 
Murray, after education at Mercliant Taylors School in London, 
passed to .St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1884, that university 

obtained marvellous success in winning the 1 lertford, I reland, Craven, 
and Derby Scholarships; the Gaisford prizes for Greek verse and 
for Greek prose, and the Chancellor’s i^rize for Latin v'crse, with 
first-class honours both in Moderations and in the Final Classical 
School. After this unequalled career as an undergraduate, he 
became Fellow of New College, ami was afterwards appointed 
Profc.ssor of Greek at Glasgow'^ University, in succession to that 
great scholar Mr. Jebb, Professor of (ireek at Cambridge and 
senior M.P. for that University. 

One reason for the lack of a distinctive school of Australasian 
literature has been the absorption of most of the literary capacity 
of the colonies in the work of journalism, represented in 1887 by 
about 800 newspapers, magazines, and jicriodicals, including many 
“dailies”; of these Melbourne and its suburbs alone issued more 
than 80 newspapers and magazines. The Newspaper Press, in* 
fact, furnished the only good market for the wares of those who 
desired to live by the pen. The efficiency of the Newspaper Press 
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of Australasia, one of the acknowledged marvels of the colonies, 
was due in the first instance to the enterprise displayed at the 
capitals of New South Wales and Victoria by the proprietors of 
such great journals as the Sydney Morning Herald, established in 
1831; the Atlas, the Evening News, the Mclbonr 7 ie Argus (1846), 
the Melbourne Age (1854), the South Atistralian Register (1837), 
and the Brisbane Courier (1846). Besides these metropolitan 
newspapers, there is a very large number of well-conducted pro- 
vincial journals, which exhibit and enhance the lively interest takenjl 
in public affairs throughout the colonies, and prove the clos^ 
acquaintance of the people at large with contemporary politics and 
current events. I'he weekly journals of Australia, arranged some- 
what after the pattern of The Fhld, are in some respects the most 
creditable specimens of newspaper literature known to the English- 
speaking world. Comprising fairly-written leading articles, tales and 
sketches, political essays, jiastoral and agricultural information, travel, 
biography, records and descriptions of all the nobler sports and 
athletic feats of communities hereditarily addicted to such recrea- 
tions, witl the ordinary news of the day, they are hailed as a boon 
alike by the country gentleman and farmer, the lonely stockman, 
tlip plodding ilrover, and the .solitar) shepherd. 

The same causes as have operated in retarding the formation 
of a distinct school of Australian literature have been active in 
repressing the development of Australian art. We find a nam{‘ or 
two worthy of high praise in connection with pictorial art. Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, the painter and etcher, a native of Port Adelaide, 
became in early manhood a pupil of Mr. Poynter, R.A., at South 
Kensington, and soon carried off the Poynter Prize for the best 
drawing done in all the English Schools of Art. After studying 
''nature for three years in Brittany, he was an e.\hibitor at the Royal 
Academy in 1880, and received high commendation for his etchings. 
Five years later, Menpes was a member of the Society of British 
Artists, with an established character for original work. A visit to 
Japan in 1887 was followed by a display of Japanese pictures and 
sketches at Dowdes well’s galleries in New Bond Street; at a third 
exhibition, in 1892, fifty-six pictures shown after a visit to Venice 
•were all sold within two days. Most excellent in “dry-point”, Mr. 
Menpes is admirable as an etcher and in both water-colours and 
oils. Mr. Hume Nisbet, a native of Stirling, who emigrated to 
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Melbourne in 1864, when he was fifteen years of age, spent seven 
years in wandering over Australasia, painting and sketching and 
writing poetry and stories. In 1872 he returned to London, where 
he studied and copied pictures in the National Gallery and at South 
Kensington, and then became for eight years art-master at the Watt 
Institution and School of Art, Edinburgh. Most of his paintings 
arc in Scotland; his work both as an artist and a critic has received 
the approval of such authorities as John Ruskin and Sir Noel Paton. 
Mrs. Rowan, a native of Victoria, has shown great ability in depicting 
the wild flora of the Australian bush. Among the sculptors of 
Australasia we may fairly reckon Mr. Charles Summers, a native 
of Somersetshire, born in 1827, who studied with great success at 
the Royal Academy, and emigrated to Melbourne in 1853. In 
1878, after work already mentioned, he comjdeted, just before his 
sudden death in Paris, statues of iht' Oueen and Prince Consort, 
and of the Prince and Princess of W.xles. for the Melbourne Public 
Library. Ilis pupil in Melbourne, Miss Margaret Thomas, a native, 
of Surrey, who went out to \^ictoria as a child, afterwards studied 
at South Kensington, at Rome, and at the Royal Academy in 
London, where she was the first lady who ever won the silver 
medal for sculixture. She has e.xecuied at her London studio many 
portraits shown at the Royal Academy, and several busts of Somer- 
setshire worthies for the Shire Hall at Taunton. In music, the 
colony of Victoria can boast of jiroducing the famous operatic/rma 
donna Madame Melba, born in Melbourne (whence her stage-name), 
daughter of David Mitchell, who emigrated from Forfarshire about 
the middle of the century. This lady, known in private life as Mrs. 
Helen Porter Armstrong (wife of Mr. C. N. F. Armstrong, son of 
an Irish baronet w'ho settled in Queensland), began to learn music 
at three years of age, played and sang in public at Melbourne three 
years later, appeared first in opera at Brussels, then at the Gran 4 
Opera in Paris, and established her reputation, in 1888 and subse- 
quent years, at Covent Garden, London, at St. Petersburg, and the 
other chief European capitals. Miss Amy Sherwin, another singer 
of high merit, well known in Europe and America, and in Asia by 
a concert-tour which took her to .India, China, and Jaiian, was born 
in Tasmania, and madq,her ddbut at Melbourne, as Lucia in Ddni- 
zetti’s opera. Her first success in London was at the Promenade 
Concerts of i88t. Four years later she was received with great 
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enthusiasm in Australi.i. and in 1890, on her return to London, she 

became the prima doniia in Sims Reeves' farewell provincial concerts, 

and afterwards a member oi the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 

In science, we can only give a few names of those who have 

been either natives of Australasia, or of long connection therewith 

in various branches of research, referring readers for particulars of 

their work to the Australasian Biof^raphy. In botany, much was 

achieved by Allan Cunningliam, whom we have seen as an explorer; 

by Mr, R. C. (iunn, F.R.S., born of Scottish parents, an early 

emigrant to Tasmania; and by Baron Sir Ferdinand von Muellerj 

K.C.M.C., F.R.S., a native of Mecklenburg, who became Govern-i 

ment Botanist for Victoria. The ornithology of New Zealand has, 

been admirably studied and illustrated l)y Sir Waller Lawry Boiler, 

K.C.M.G., F.R.S., born in that colony in 1838. In Australasian 

zoology, Mr. Morton Allport, F'.L.S., taken as an infant to Tasmania 

about 1831, won high distinction. He w;is specially devoted to 

ichthyology and pisciculture, introducing the j>erch and tench into 

Tasmanian waters, and being a ze.dons and succe.ssful promoter 

of the acclimatization of salmon and trout. 'Fo him is also due the 

adornment of the colonial lakes and streams by the Fhiglish water- 

lily. In geology, mineralogy, and paleontology, we notice Sir 

Julius von Haast, K.C.M.Ci., F'.R.S., a native of Bonn, who became 

Provincial Geologist of Canterbury, N.Z., and W'as one of the 

founders of the Canterbury Museum at Christchurch, reputed to be 

the finest institution of its class in the southern hemisphere. Sir 

James Hector, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., a native of Edinburgh, became 

in 1861, by the selection of Sir Roderick Murchison, (ieologist to 

the Provincial Government of Otago, N.Z.. and, in 1865, Director 

of the Geological Survey of the colony, and finally Chancellor of 

New Zealand University. Another Scot, Mr. R. Logan Jack, has 

done excellent work as Government Geologist in t)ueensland; and 

yet another, Mr. R. M. Johnston, won fame by his book on 

Tasmanian Geology, embodying the research of tw'enty years. 

Professor Archibald Liversidge, F.R.S., twice President of the 

Royal .Society of New South Wales, became in 1872 Profes.sor of 

Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of Sydney, and was 

*one of the chief founders of the Australasian Association for the 

Advancement of Science, as a centennial record of the progress of 

the colonies. Sir Frederick M'Coy, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., a native 
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of Dublin, was made the first Professor of Natural Science in the 
newly-founded University of Melbourne, where he lectured for over 
thirty years on chemistry, mineralogy, botany, comparative anatomy 
and zoology, geology, and pakontology, a list of subjects testifying 
to the unusual range of his attainments. It was he who established 
the National Museum of Natural History and Geology at Melbourne, 
and, as Director, raised it to a high position among such institutions 
by the extent of the collections and their perfect classification. 

In astronomy, the earlier days of New South Wales saw 
excellent service rendered by f Governor Sir Thomas Brisbane, who 
established an observatory at Parramatta, and catalogued many 
hundreds of new stars. Mr. R. J. Ellery, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., who 
arrived in Victoria in 1851, became distinguished in astronomy and 
meteorology, and was for twenty years President of the Royal 
Society of Victoria. Mr. H. C. Russell, P'.R.S., Government 
Astronomer of New South Wales, was born in that colony in 1836, 
and attained his high position in 1870 after service as assistant in 
the Sydney Observatory. He started a system of meteorological 
observations throughout the colony. We conclude with the men- 
tion of Mr. John Tebbutt, F.R.A.S., born in New South Wales 
in 1834, an astronomer of high repute for his observations of various 
comets. 

When we turn to amusements popular in Australasia, we note 
that the drama is as much appreciated there as at home. Among 
actors from the British Isles who have been well received we find 
Mr. Barry Sullivan; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean; Mr. Charles 
Young, for many years the leading comedian of Australia, and his 
wife, the powerful actress later known in England as Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin; and many others who still adorn the stage. Mr. G. H. 
Rogers, who went to Hobart with his regiment, as a private, retir- 
ing as sergeant in 1842, became an admirable character-actor, for 
many years the “principal old man” at the Melbourne Theatre 
Royal. The same house, in 1882, became a scene of operations 
for the leading firm of Australasian managers, Messrs. Williamson, 
Garner, and Musgrove, the famous “Trio” who have controlled a 
greater number of theatres, and engaged dramatic and operatic 
artistes on a larger scale, thaii was ever before attempted south of 
the Line. Myra Kemble, Maggie Knight (a native of Auckland), 
and Maggie Moore, are actresses connected with these southern 
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colonies either by birth or long association; the last is, as Mrs. J. 
C. W illiamson, wife of one of the “ T rio ”, and has been for many 
years a chief favourite on Australasian boards. Mr. George 
Rignold, after becoming popular in England and America in 
Shakespearian and other plays, opened Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Sydney, in 1887, and has remained a leading actor-manager. 

The climate of Australasia highly favours outdoor pursuits, 
and a people remarkable for their healthful energy and enterprise 
became soon famous for devotion to sports of every kind. The 
regions which they inhabit have no “ winter ” or “ rainy season ” 
in the usual sense, and sunshine and clear air throughout the year 
invite the young, active, and athletic to all kinds of open-air 
recreation. To British readers little need be told of Australian 
cricket. The names of the colonial champions are “ household 
words” among us, and their prowess has been seen on many 
English grounds. The first intercolonial match was played at 
Melbourne in March, 1856, between New South Wales and 
Victoria. Of this and other contests particulars will be found in 
Hutchinson’s Australasian Encyclopaedia, under “Cricket”. An 
Engli.sh team (H. H. Stephenson’s) first visited Australia in 1862; 
in 1864, George Parr took over another set of players, and we 
have the authority of Mr. P'. R. Spofforth (the “ Demon Bowler”, 
a Yorkshire man by descent, born near Sydney in 1855) for the 
statement that his fellow-colon i.sts were mainly induced to lay aside 
underhand, and to adopt round-arm bowling by the spectacle of 
Tarrant, the English fast bowler, scaring the batsmen and smash- 
ing the wickets. In 1878, Australian cricketers first came to 
England, and the team had a brilliant success in getting rid, at 
Lord’s, of a very strong batting side (M. C, C. and Ground) for 33 
runs in the first and 19 in the seccj|fl innings, and in winning 18, 
and drawing 12, out of 37 mateSs. From that time forward 
struggles between Australasia and ftgland feecame regular matters 
of cricket-history. Football is aifether Aivourite game, played 
throughout Australasia during thai^ooler season. New Zealand 
being specially proficient in the Rt jy y game, which is also chiefly 
played in Queensland, while Victoria, and New South Wales also 
have the sport under ” Association'l’ rules. Foot-racing, on the 
flat and over hurdld|j walking-matcjj^, and bicycling are also well 
established. 
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Coursing dates from the earliest settlement of Australia, when 
kangaroos were run down by special dogs, a fine breed peculiar to 
the country, being a cross between the greyhound and the English 
mastiff. As hares became plentiful, the sport with greyhounds 
was taken up, and became very popular; the Australian “ Waterloo 
Cup” has stakes worth ;^i6oo, the Victorian Club has its “Derby", 
and the Ballarat Champion Stakes is another chief contest. The 
greyhounds are not inferior to the best dogs of that class in the 
British Isles; the hares, now chased on a “ Plumpton ” or inclosed 
course, are larger and stouter than those seen in Europe. Fox- 
hunting is exchanged, in Australia, for kangaroo-hunting by mounted 
men with dogs, a truly national sport, which includes occasional 
“drives" or battues in which are slain many hundreds of the 
marsupials that are so destructive to grass and so detrimental to 
the squatter’s flocks and herds. The great passion, however, of 
Australians is that for horse-racing. The "horsiness” of the 
people goes even beyond anything known in the British Isles. On 
this subject we may well take the words of “ Rolf Boldrewood ”, 
who “ought to know ”. In Robbery under Arms he makes one of 
his characters exclaim • — " I can’t think as there ’s a country on the 
face of the earth where the people ’s fonder of horses. From the 
time they’re able to walk, boys and girls, they’re able to ride, and 
ride well. See the girls jump on barebacked, with nothing but a 
gunny-bag under ’em, and ride over logs and stones, through scrub 
and forest, down gullies, or along the side of a mountain. And a 
horse-race, don’t the people lo\e it? Wouldn’t they give their 
souls almost — and they do often enough — for a real flyer, a 
thoroughbred, able to run away from everything in a country-race? 
The horse is a fatal animal to us, and many a man’s ruin starts 
from a bit of horse-flesh ntJfchonestly come by.” The first race-* 
meeting ever held Jn AuMalasia was in i8io, at Parramatta. 
About 1826, when |he Sj™ey Turf Club, with Governor Sir 
Thomas Brisbane a<? patrotHhad been established. Captain (after- 
wards Admiral) Rous, th<|| commanding H.M.S. Rainbow in 
Australian waters, introduce||||',|^he thoroughbred sire Emigrant, and 
so gave a great impetus ty breeding in the colony (New South 
W^es). Before 1850, lioi^e-racing was Atablished throughouf 
Australasia. One of the clpef patrons of jpe turf was Mr. James 
White, born In New South Wales in 1828, who became a Member 
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of the Legislative Council, or Upper House, in 1874. This great 
and successful squatter ” had many winners in steeple-chasing and 
on the flat, and when he retired from the turf in 1890, one of his 
stud, Titan, brought 4000 guineas, the highest price ever given for 
a yearling in the colonies, the total, for 1 3 lots, being close upon 
17,500 guineas. His colours were always justly popular, as those 
of a man whose horses were always sent to the post to try to win. 
Mr. W. C. Yuille, born in Dumbartonshire in 1819, who emigrated 
to Tasmania in 1836, and then became une of the earliest settlers 
in Victoria, was another great and successful owner of racers, a 
foremosjt man on the Victorian turf until his retirement in 1881, 
and the compiler of the Australian Stud Book, the standard work 
of reference on its subject in Australasia. At the present time, 
almost every little township and hamlet has its local race-club and 
periodical gathering. 'I'he Australian race-horse, too heavily 
handicapped, by the long voyage and the difference in climate, for 
much success on English courses, can meet at home the best horse- 
flesh of the world on even terms. The principal meetings are at 
Flemington race-course (one of the finest in the world) near Mel- 
bourne, and at Randwick, near Sydney. At the former, the chief 
race of Australia, for the Melbourne Cup, has added money to the 
amount of / 10,000, the winning horse in 1890 carrying off 

1,675, while the second won /2000 for his owner, and the third 
;^iooo. On that occasion, the first horse, Carbine, a five-year old, 
*one of 38 starters, performed the feat of carrying 10 stone 5 lbs. 
for two miles in 3 minutes 28 seconds. The scene at Fleming- 
ton on Cup Day is most brilliant, the number of spectators, includ- 
ing Australian belles and matrons in the gayest apparel, sometimes 
reaching 150,000. Returning for ^ moment to the subject of 
'hunting, we may observe that there aie now, in Victoria, regular 
Hunt Clubs, with meets at Melbourne, Ceelong, and Ballarat, and 
another club at Adelaide; the dogs are harries and fox-hounds, 
usually chasing the stag, and occasionally inmorted foxes. 

Rowing, as is well known, is a ftfvouritepthletic exercise, both 
for professionals and amateurs, in all these.|colonies, being carried 
on, with yachting, in the harbours of many ejuef coeist-towns, and 
■especially on the Parran;iatta and Nepean Rflters, and in Sydney 
Harbour, New South Wales; on the Yarra and the Albert Park 
Lake at Melbourne, and on the Derwent River at Hobart. The 
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chief regatta of the year takes place at Sydney on Anniversary 
Day. In connection with Australian success in sculling, we need 
only mention the names of Beach, Trickett, Laycock, Kemp, H. E. 
Searle, and Stanbury as those of men who, between 1875 and 1891, 
contending against each other or with other notable performers, 
displayed the highest merit in this kind of athletics. 

The subject of Australian federation has been mentioned under 
the head of New South Wales. The Resolutions carried at the 
Sydney Convention of 1891, and a Bill founded thereon, may be 
considered as defunct. In January, i8c>8, a new “Federation Con- 
vention ” met at Mt'lbourne, the opening banquet being attended 
by Lord Brassey, Governor of Victoria, and Viscount Hampden, 
Gov(*rnor of New South Wales. The Premiers of five Austral- 
asian colonies- New .South Wale.s, Victoria. South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania — attended on behalf of their 
respective governments, Queensland taking no pan in the move- 
ment, Many sittings were held in order to prepare the draft of 
a Federal Constitution, and the ])roceedings gave a far better 
promise of a substantial result than on any })revious occasion. On 
March 16th, the “Commonwealth Bill” was adopted, for sub- 
mission to the several states concerned, and the Convention closed 
on the following tlay, leaving the m.itter in a stage more advanced 
than any hitherto reached on this great question. We turn to the 
im[iortant anti highly practical matter of colonial defence. It is 
since 1851 that each Australasian colony has made considerable ‘ 
efforts, with the aid of the Home-Government, to provide effectual 
defence against foreign aggression. I'aking first the subject of 
coa.st-fortifications, we find that in i860 C'aptain (afterwards Major- 
(jeneral Sir Peter) Scratchley, of the Royal Engineers, of distin- 
guished service in the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny, was* 
selected to superin^nd the erection of defence-works in Victoria. 
He was engaged over three years in devising a .scheme, which 
was jxirtly carried 0^ In. 1876, Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial 
Secretary, chose the Wme able officer, then Lieutenant-Colonel, to 
act, with .Sir William ^ervoi^ whom we have seen as < iovernor of 
New Zealand and o^ South Australia, as adviser to the Au.stralasian 
Governments on thd‘subject of defence. In accordance with their, 
recommendations, Port Phillip and Melbourne, in Victoria; Port 
Jackson, Sydney, and Botany Bay, in New South Wales; Moreton 
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Bay and Brisbane, in Queensland; Adelaide, Hobart, Auckland, 
Wellington, Lyttelton, and Dunedin have been, to a lai^e extent, 
provided with forts, batteries, and submarine mines. Their sug- 
gestions were also of great service with regard to the naval system 
of defence which has been adopted. Sydney is a first-class naval 
station, the head-quarters of the British fleet in Australasia, with 
12 imperial warships, in 1897, in that command. There are also 
five fast cruisers, each of 2575 tons and 7500 horse-power, and two 
torpedo-gunboats, of 735 tons and 3500 horse-power, attached to 
the Australian Squadron. These vessels, built by the British 
Government, and maintained at the cost of the Australian colonies, ' 
under the Australasian Naval Force Act of 1887, are the cruisers] 
Tauranga, Katoomba, Ringarooma, Mildura, and IVallai'oo, each 
carrying eight guns, and the torpedo-boats Boomerang and Karra- 
katia, each of two guns. Under the agreement with the colonies 
they are not to be removed from the station in case of war. Vic- 
toria has a fleet of her own, consisting of nine ships and tori^edo- 
boats, with 88 guns, including the coast-defence ironclad Cerberus^ 
of 3480 tons, and six gunboats. Queensland has five armed vessels 
carrying eight guns. As regards military defence. New South 
Wales, in 1896, had a force of 621 “regulars”, 4826 volunteers 
(partially paid), and nearly 5000 reserves; composed of about 380 
Lancers, 1046 Artillery, 116 Engineers, nearly 360 Mounted 
Infantry, 2585 Infantry, and 4873 Rifle Companies, with the 
nucleus of Medical Staff and Commissariat and Transport corps. 
The land-forces of Victoria, in the same year (1896), comprised 
5015 officers and men of all arms. South Australia has an efficient 
militia and volunteer force, the former consisting of 974 men of 
all ranks, the latter of 385. including a small permanent body of 
' artillery. In Queensland, every man (with rare exceptions) be- 
tween the ages of 1 8 and 60 is liable for military service under an 
Act of 1884, and the Government has a drilled force of 2800 men, 
including 130 fully-paid “regulars”, about 2000 militia, and volun- 
teers. Western Australia has no regular forces or military works, 
but a battery of artillery and eight comparfies of infantry, all 
.volunteers, number over 600 officers and men, maintained at an 
annual cost of about 12,600. Tasmania is ‘dependent on about 
500 volunteers, officers and men, including rifles, engineers, artil- 
lery, and cadet-corps, with country rifle-clubs scattered throughout 
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the island, instructed by a permanent staff. In New Zealand, the 
volunteer force has 7170 officers and men, with a permanent militia 
of artillery numbering 186 officers and men. All males between 
17 and 55 years of age are liable to militia-service, the census of 
1896 showing about 130,000 persons of that class. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Australasia.— ComiuM. 

Fiji, New Guinea (British), Pacific Sporades. 

Principal islands of the Fiji group — Their area and population — Physical features — 
Climate — Hurricanes— Character and customs of the natives — Early visits to the 
islands — Arrival of missionaries— Conversion of the people — Cession to Great 
Britain — Fearful epidemic of measles — Able services of Sir John Thurston — Govern- 
ment — Education — Industries and trade — Revenue, expenditure, and debt— Means 
of communication. Bri'I lsh New Guinea— Position and mam features of the 
island— Its various tribes -Early voyagers— The coast surveyed- British occupa- 
tion— Dutch and German possessions— Effects of British rule— Trade. Norfolk 
Island group— Inhabitants of Pitcairn Island transfei red— Head-quarters of the 
Melanesian Mission. Pitcaiin Island- Christmas, Exchequer, Fanning, and Pen- 
rhyn Islands— Flint and Jar\is Islands— Malden and Starbuck Islands — Cook (or 
Hervey) Islands — Suwarrow Islands — Lord Howe Islands. 


The important and interesting territory known as Fiji consists 
of over 200 islands, islets, and rocks, of volcanic and coralline forma- 
tion, lying between the J5th and 22nd parallels of south latitude, 
and in 177“ west to 175° east longitude, or about 300 miles north- 
west of the Tonga or Friendly Islands. About 80 of the islands 
are inhabited; two are of far greater size than the rest. These are 
Viti Levu ("Great Viti”, the usual native name of the group, 
pronounced “ Fiji ” in the Tongan dialect of the eastern or windward* 
islands of the archipelago), with an area of about 4200 sq. miles, 
nearly the size of Jamaica, and Vanua Levu (“Great Land”), of 
about 2500 sq. miles. The next in size are Tavi Uni (217), on the 
south-east of Vanua, and Kadavu (124), south of Viti. Between 
the two former and the two latter, all lying on the north-west of the 
group, are Ovalau (43 sq. miles), Angau or Gau (45), and Korq 
{58). The total area is about 7740 sq. miles, or somewhat greater, 
than that of Wales; the population, at the end of 1896, was esti- 
mated at about 120,500, comprising 3292 Europeans, of whom 
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nearly two-thirds were males; over 1200 half-castes; over 10,400 
Indians (coolie labourers, of whom over two-thirds were males); 
about 2300 Polynesians from various islands; about 2150 Rotu- 
mans, natives of Rotumah, a small island about 300 miles to 
the north-west, annexed to Fiji as a dependency in 1881; and 
100,320 native Fijians, The group is encircled, on all sides but 
the south, by a great barrier-reef, broken by numerous passages, 
especially on the east, and most of the islands have their own 
encircling reef, with good passage-ways through them and excellent 
harbours on the inner side. The appearance of the larger islandsj 
is grandly picturesque, with richly-wooded mountains rising to^ 
a height of nearly 5000 feet, intersected by valleys and gorges' 
worn by the countless streams, or of volcanic excavation; and 
a palm-fringed coast, where the brown roofs of the native villages 
peep out among the rich tropical verdure, while outside all come 
the narrow strip of sand, the smooth e.xpanse of the lagoon, and the 
white ring of surf as the Pacific waves break upon the reef. The 
largest of the rivers fed by thousands of small streams is the Rewa, 
about 90 miles in length, navigable for over 40 miles by small craft 
from the point where it enters the sea on the south-east of Viti 
Leva. There is much fertile soil in the river-deltas and flats, and 
in scattered places throughout the group. Tavi Uni is very 
beautiful and luxuriant, with a mountain 2500 feet high, having on 
its summit a lake whose cavity is probably the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

The climate, for a region of tropical heat, with a rainfall (varying 
much in different islands) of about 100 inches annually on the coast, 
is not unhealthy, though it is somewhat enervating for Europeans, 
whose most frequent disease is dysentery. Zymotic and endemic 

* maladies are rare. January, February, and March, which are gener- 
ally wet and sultry months, are tlie season for fierce and justly 
dreaded hurricanes. On January 6th and 7th, 1895, the most 
disastrous storm recorded in P'iji swept the islands, doing vast 
damage at the capital, Suva, where the customs-house, three 
churches, and scores of houses were levelled to the ground, while 
in Levuka two large sailing-ships and dozens of smaller^ craft were 

• blown on to the coral-reef and destroyed. The lightht^e on the 
northernmost island of the archipelago was also ruu^. The 
destructive effect of these tempests on buildings and, ejjjjpcially, on 
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crops, is largely compensated by the good which they perform in 
clearing away excessive vegetation, destroying noxious insects, and 
charging the atmosphere with abundant ozone. The natives are of 
, mixed Papuan and Polynesian race, varying in hue from light brown 
to full black, with good physique. The social system is patriarchal, 
with inheritance usually through the father; a tribal land-tenure, 
with apportionment to special owners; and a highly conservative 
feeling as to occupations, the son engaging only in what his father 
did before him, and performing his work precisely in the olden 
fashion. The hill-tribes lived in villages fortified by moat, earth- 
work, and double stockade, waging almost constant war with each 
other under the influence of the blood-feud which was a religious 
institution, and of the jealousy among male children arising from 
the pol)gamy which provided many claimants for power. The 
native arts of the P'ijians included some degree of skill in agricul- 
ture, the construction of comfortable houses, and of good sea- 
worthy canoes without the use of iron tools; with the making of 
pottery, and of a cloth not woven, but beaten out from the inner 
bark of the paper-mulberry, and painted and printed from carved 
wooden blocks in patterns of .some taste. Their fishing-nets were 
.strongly made from cocoa-nut fibre, and large weirs were con- 
structed on the streams for catching the chief addition to their 
vegetable iliet of yams, bananas, sugar-cane, sweet-potatoes, bread- 
fruit, .ind cocoa-nuts. Their pagan practices, due, perhaps, rather 
to superstition than to innate cruelty, comprised cannibalism, infan- 
ticide, and the practice of burying .sickly and aged persons alive. 

.Such were the jieople and the land first seen, so far as is known, 
by liuropean eyes when Tasman sailed through the grouj) in 1643, 
'I'urtle Island (or Vatoa) was discovered and so named by Captain 
Cook in 1773; Kligh passed aniMig the islands in 1789, during his 
famous boat-voyage after tlie “Mutiny of the Bounty", and from 
time to time shipwrecked sailors and escaped convicts from Norfolk 
Island settled among the natives. Many vessels, earl> in the nine- 
teenth century, began to trade there for trepang (bMu-dc-iner) to 
gratify Chinese epicures, for sandal-wood to burn before Chinese 
idols, and for tortoise-shell. The first great event in Irijian history 
was the al^jpival of Wesleyan missionaries, in the year 1835, from 
the Frien^ Isles or Tonga Group. The devotion, perseverance, 
and herom of these men and their wives were rewarded, after 
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many years, by one of the most conspicuous triumphs in the modem 
history of Christianity. Nearly the whole of the people were 
converted to a belief in and practice of the religion of the Gospel. 
Thakombau, the first and last chieftain who ever took the title ol 
“ King of Fiji ”, a man who had displayed the utmost ferocity in 
dealing with conquered and captured foes, embraced Christianity 
on April 30th, 1854, and proclaimed the abolition of cannibalism. 
Three years later he abandoned polygamy and was married to one 
wife according to the Wesleyan rite; and on January nth, 1858, 
they were baptized under the names of “ Ebenezer” and " Lydia 
During the above period, foreign settlement had begun on 
a considerable scale. Between 1850 and i860 stations arose foi 
the purchase of cocoa-nut oil, and the American Civil War of i86i 
to 1865, with the consequent “cotton-famine”, caused an influx 
from Australia of enterprising planters who produced the finest 
Sea Island cotton. After a series of events of small importance, 
including internal dissension and an abortive attempt at “ constitu- 
tional ’’ government on the part of Thakombau, the sovereignty of 
the Fiji Islands was offered, by him and other leading chiefs, to 
Queen Victoria, and accepted by her at the close of 1874, The 
territory thus became a “ Crown colony ”. The ex-king, with his 
two sons, visited Sydney at this time, and there contracted measles, 
a disease introduced either by himself on his return, or by sailors on 
board a British vessel, with very disastrous effects. About 40,000 
native.s, or more than one-fourth pf the population, perished from 
this malady, and those who ha<^ opposed the surrender of their 
country to foreign hands naturally regarded the visitation as a proof 
of divine displeasure. The man to whom was mainly due the cession 
of F'iji to Great Britain was Mf; (afterwards Sir John) Thurston, 
born at Bath in 1836. Thirty ^ars later, he was employed in the 
British consulate of Fiji and Tonga, and became- Acting-consul in 
1869, and then, in 1872, by tlie vmited call of natives and settlers, 
“Ch^ Secretary and Forwgn' .Minister ” tcyThakombau. His 
ability and energy powerfully influenced the "Jft ” and his fellow- 
chiefs in offering the country to TKiirston’s owlHovereign. The first 
British Governor was the Sir Arthur Gordo Jjj&om We have seen 
as ruler of New Zealand. He fdun^, on his arH^||||hat Mr. Thurston 
had cleared his way by subduing, after a sharp aha decisive conflict, 
the hill-tribes of Viti Levu, who^ad alone persisted in paganism 
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and its evil practices. In 1887, after being connected with, and in 
occasional control of, the colony, as local Colonial Secretary, and 
Acting-Governor, since the cession in 1874, Sir John Thurston, 
K.C.M.G., was appointed Governor of Fiji and High Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General for the Western Pacific. This was 
a suitable, if somewhat late, recognition of the merits of one to 
whom belongs the chief credit of the political and commercial 
development of the islands. Dr. (now Sir William) MacGregor, 
who went out with Sir Arthur Gordon as chief medical officer of 
Fiji, was “ Receiver-General ” of the colony from 1877 to 1888, and 
rendered great service in sanitary measures, training young Fijians 
to treat diseases most prevalent among their countrymen. The 
present Governor is Sir G. T. M. O’Brien, K.C.M.G. 

The islands are ruled by the Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council composed of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
and the Receiver-General. Laws are made by a Legislative Council 
(with the (jovernor as President) of six official and six non-official 
members, the former including the members of the executive, the 
Chief Justice, the Commissioner of Lands, and the chief medical 
officer. There is no military force; order is maintained by an 
armed native constabulary of too officers and men. The immediate 
rule of the natives is conduct^ by a system under which the Fijian 
customs and former self-government are largely maintained through 
superior native chiefs, each adhSinistering a province; in three other 
provinces a resident British oHfter acts as “ Commissioner ”. About 
160 native chiefs of infrfior rai^ are in Government pay as holders 
of subordinate posts, and minor judicial affairs are intrusted to 1 3 
British and 33 native stipend!^ magistrates. The natives pay 
taxes in the form of produce consisting of copra, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
yagora (a kind of pepper), cottoit maize, and b^che-de-mer. Muni-* 
cipal bodies elected by the ratepayers exist in the towns of Suva 
and Levuka. Xl'C former, the seat of government, is on the south 
coast of Viti IJm, containing about 900 European inh^itants, 
with a fine haro||Ka water-supply from the hills five mile^istant, 
and a principal jHroughfare in the wide Victoria Parade, about a 
mile in len^h, ^|ed in stone-Work above the flat running back 
from the beach|P^he buildings include four hotels, a hospital, a? 
lunatic a$ylum, and a Mechanics’ Institute with a good library. 
Levuka, from which the seat 0 government was transferred in 
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1882, lies on the east coast of Ovalau, with a European population 
exceeding 400. As regards religious profession, we find that over 

100.000 persons, in 1892, were adherents of the Wesleyan, and 

10.000 of the Roman Catholic, missions. Apart from two public 
elementary schools, in Suva and Levuka, aided by the State, and 
containing 146 pupils in 1892, the education of the native Fijians 
is conducted by the Wesleyans in nearly 2000 schools with 40,000 
pupils, while the Roman Catholics instruct about 2000 scholars. 
In Vanua Levu is a Government industrial and technical school, 
in which about 70 native youths are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, boat-building, house-building, cattle-tending, and agriculture. 

The chief industries of the colony lie in tillage and sugar- 
making, In 1896, European settlers had under cultivation, for 
sugar-cane, 18,432 acres; cocoa-nuts, 17,704 acres; bananas, 1230 
acres; yams, etc., about 1120 acres, and a few hundred acres 
growing tea, pea-nuts, rice, and tobacco. The sugar manufacture 
deals at six mills, supplied with the best machinery, with the canes 
grown on plantations varying in extent from 50 to 700 acres, 
from which the produce is despatched by steamers and lighters, 
and in trucks drawn by locomotives over many miles of tramway. 
Scarcely any direct trade is carried on between this colony and the 
British Isles, our imports and exports passing through Australia 
and New Zealand, with which countries 90 i^er cent of the Fijian 
commerce is concerned. In 1896, the exports had a total value of 
about ;^435,ooo, the chief items being sugar (27,334 tons, worth 
;^337,ooo); copra (the dried kernel of cocoa-nut, 5487 tons, value 
nearly ^50,000); green fruit (2.)ine-apples and banana.s, 18,490): 
and pea-nuts (.;i^365o). Minor exports included beche-de-mer, 
^cotton, tortoise-shell, arrow-root. Angora hair, hides, molasses, pearl- 
shell, .sandal-wood, tea, tobacco, and turtle.s. We may note that 
the live stock, in 1897, consisted of 1630 horses and mules, about 
12,500 horned cattle, 4760 sheep, and 3115 Angora goats. In the 
year 1896, goods to the value of over ;^242,ooo were imported 
in drapery, hardware (including galvanized iron and machinery), 
coal, timber, manure {£22,000), bags and sugar-mats (;^’550o), 
breadstuffs and biscuits, live stock, meats, and rice ; of these, meats, 
'breadstuffs, coal, manure, live stock, and machinery enter free of 
import duties. The revenue in 1896 was jC 7 $,S 6 g, mainly derived 
from customs-duties, native taxes, licenses, and wharfage and 
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shipping dues on vessels, entered and cleared, with a total of 
220,000 tons. The expenditure, in the same year, was ;^73, lOO, 
and the total debt of the colony amounted to ;^2 18,000. As con- 
cerns means of communication, there are a few good roads on the 
larger islands, no railways or telegra])hs, and the nearest i)oints for 
telegraphic communication with Europe are Auckland in New 
Zealand, 1200 miles distant, and .Sydney, 1900 miles away. Sailing 
boats and steam launches, with an inter-insular steamer, pass to 
and fro in the group of islands, and steamers run twice a month to 
Sydney, in addition to irregular steam ves.sels engaged in the sugar 
trade; and monthly to Melbourne and Auckland. The colony 
entered the Postal Union in 1891, making the postage 2y2d. for 
half-ounce letters to foreign countries and all parts of the British 
Empire, with 2(i. postage to Australia and New Zealand and 
within the colony. The currency, weights, and measures are the 
same as in the United Kingdom. Rotumah, with about 2300 
people, and copra as the staple export, is ruled by a European 
commissioner and native magistrates. 

iintish Nao Guinea, one of our latest acquisitions, may be 
briefly dealt with, as a territory whose importance belongs to the 
future historian. The vast island, over six times as large as 
England, the largest in the world except the Australian continent, 
lies on the north of Torres Strait, from 80 to 90 miles across from 
Australia at the narrowest point, in the longitude of York Peninsula. 

A description of New Guinea, having mountains that reach 20,000 
feet in height, a great number of large rivers, a rich and highly 
diversified flora, and fauna allied to the Australian, with a special 
form in the gorgeous Bird of Paradise, must be sought elsewhere. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of the so-called Papuans, spread ^ 
over the whole region, Negritos, Polynesians, and Malays, broken 
up into small tribal groups, with a surprising diversity of tongues, 
a prevalence of cannibalism, and ways of life ranging from the 
predatory to those of peaceful, keen, and industrious traders, skilled 
in tillage, pottery, and wood-carving, 1 he climate is very hot and 
moist, and malarial fever is endemic in the low-lying coast-lands 
and river-valleys. New Guinea w'as discovered in 151 1 by Antonio 
D’Abrea. About 1526 it was visited by De Menes®s, a Portuguese 
navigator, who gave it the name of “ Papua ”, meaning “ woolly- 
haired” in a Malay dialect; its present name was assigned by the 
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Spanish captain Ortiz de Retez, from a fancied resemblance of the 
natives whom he saw to those of the West African coast. Torres, 
Schouten, and Tasman sailed along the shores, and our own 
Dampier was there on the Roebuck in 1700. In the eighteenth 
century, Carteret, De Bougainville, and Captain Cook were on the 
New Guinea coast, and H.M.S. Pandora^ under Captain Edwards, 
was there in 1791 shortly before her loss on the Great Barrier 
Reef. In Victoria’s reign, between 1843 and 1850, systematic 
surveys of the coast were made by H.M.S, Fly and Rattlesnake, 
and the work was completed in 1873 by Captain Moresby, of the! 
Basilisk, so that the whole coast-line was at last mapped out, Thei 
London Missionary Society worked with some success after 1870, 
and some knowledge of the interior, still to a large extent unex- 
plored, was gained by their energetic agent, the Reverend James 
Chalmers, a native of Ardrishaig, in Argyllshire, who went out as 
missionary to the Pacific in 1866, and by other travellers. 

The British occupation of a portion of the vast insular region 
was due to the people and Government of Queensland, aided by 
an intercolonial convention held at Sydney. The Australian 
colonists had reason to object to the possible annexation, by any 
European power, of territory lying so near to their northern shores, 
and at last, in November, 1884, a British Protectorate was estab- 
lished over the whole southern coast from the 141st meridian of 
east longitude to East Cape in Goschen Straits, and over the 
adjacent islands. In 1887, the Queensland Legislature passed an 
Act whereby the Government guaranteed an annual payment of 
1 5,000 for ten years, towards the cost of administration, if the 
Imperial Government changed the Protectorate into British pos- 
session. In September, 1888, under Letters Patent for annexation, 
Dr. (now Sir William) MacGregor read the proclamation, and 
assumed office as “ Administrator ”, a post made open for him by 
the lamented death, from “New Guinea fever”, of Sir Peter 
.Scratchley, who had been “Special Commissioner” in charge of 
the Protectorate. The portion of the island west of 141“ east 
longitude is in Dutch possession; “German New Guinea” is 
composed, roughly speaking, of the northern half of the eastern 
part. British New .Guinea, with an area of about 88,000 square 
miles, includes the Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux, and 
Louisiade groups of islands, and all others in that quarter not 
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belonging to Queensland. Sir William MacGregor has been very 
active in exploration of the territory committed to his rule, examining 
many of the islands on the eastern coast, and ascending the chain 
of mountains called the Owen Stanley Range, the crest of which 
he found to be 13,121 feet high, and styled “Mount Victoria". 
Mount Albert Edward is another lofty peak, discovered to the 
north of the above range. The country in this part was found to 
be full of slate and quartz, with traces of gold. The influence of 
the British rulers is rajiidly extending; and many tribes recognize 
the authority of a system of government which fully respects the 
right of the natives to their land, excludes the lawless white 
adventurers who have done so much evil in Pacific islands, and 
pnthihits the importation of firearms, ammunition, and spirituous 
li{)uor.s. No land can be acquired except direct from the Crown, 
at a minimum price of 2s. 6 d. per acre. The native population is 
vaguely estimated at over 300,000; the 250 whites arc chiefly 
engaged at gold-mines in the Louisiadc archipelago, and in the 
beche-de-mcr and pearl-shell fisheries. Trade is confined to 
Queensland and New South Wales, with exports of trepang 
{/>ec/ic-dc-}}ii'r), copra, and pearl-!>hell, in 1896, to the value of 
£ 1 5,000, and of a few thousand pounds’ worth of gold. The 
imports for the above year in food-stuff's, drapery, hardware, and 
tobacco were worth somewhat over ;^^34,500. The only ports of 
entry, to one of which all vessels must proceed, are Samarai and 
Port Moresby. The latter, on the south coast, is the seat of 
go\ernment, where Sir William MacCiregor is assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council nomin.ited by the Crown. The 
law' in force is that of Queensland, w'ith an appeal from the New 
Guinea courts to the Supreme Court of that colony. Port Moresby, 
with a monthly mail-steamer to Cooktown, in Queensland, which is 
the nearest telegraph-station, has appliances of civilization in drain- 
^ good water-supply, hotels, stores, and reading-rooms. 

Among the scattered islands or Pacific Sporades we deal first 
with Norfolk Island, the history of which has been noticed, when 
it was a convict-settlement, down to 1801, and between 1826 (after 
it had been vacant for twqnty years by removal of the residents to 
Australia and Tasmania) and 1845. In that^'ear it again became, 
for some years, a receptacle for the worst class of convicts, all 
finally withdrawn in 1855. In the following year it became again 
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inhabited, by the arrival of 194 people from Pitcairn Island, trans- 
ferred thence by the British Government, when their number had 
outgrown the resources of their native territory. Forty of these 
soon returned, but the majority settled down in their new abode, 
receiving from the British Government the gift of the island with 
its buildings, and of 2000 sheep, with horses, pigs, and poultry. 
Seeds and implements were supplied, and a magistrate and chaplain 
were appointed, under the direct charge of the Governor of New 
South Wales, who must visit it once during his term of office. 
Two councillors elected by the people, now numbering about 76ci 
assist the magistrate in administering a simple code of laws, undeir^ 
which a jury of seven try persons accused of graver offences. 'I'he ’ 
island has one policeman and no prison, no persons destitute or out 
of work. The Norfolk Island group, about half-way between New 
Zealand and New Caledonia, and 900 miles east of Brisbane, has 
a total area of about i 2 scpiare miles. The chief islaiul, about five 
miles long, and three in breadth, has precipitous clilfs, about 400 
feet high, round most of the coast, with many small streams reach- 
ing the sea in cascades. 'I'here art* no harbours, but several land- 
ing-places accessible in fine weather to the sailing-vessel which, at 
the cost of the lmperi.il Government, makes a visit from i\uckl<ind 
four times a year, and for a small steamer, once a (|uarter, from 
P'iji. The surfaci; is an uneven table-land, with Mount Pitt rising 
'to 1050 feet, and numerous gullies; the grassy ground is like a park 
in its growth of white oaks and the noble pines for which the 
island is famous. 7 'hc slopes of Mount Pitt are covered with thick 
scrub, including gu.'ivas and tree-ferns. The climate is uniform, 
mild, and healthy; the fauna includes 15 .species of land birds, of 
^ which two, a fine parroquet, and a white rail, belong to New Zea- 
land, the rest being Australian. "I'here is a resident doctor, and 
an efficient .school. The chief village is Kington. I'he island is 
the head-quarters of the Melanesian Mission of the .S. P. G., con- 
sisting of the Bishop of Melanesia and seven clergy, who, in addition 
to their periodic<il voyages among the Pacific IsleSj in their vessel 
the Southern Cross, have here charge of about 150 Melanesian 
boys and girls, included in the population as above given. The 
' soil is very fertile, and the people, skilful in tillage and fishing, 
trade by barter with ships that call, exchanging fish, fresh meat, 
and vegetables for clothes, boat-gear, and other articles. They also 
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export wool to Auckland and Sydney, and agriciiUiiral produce to 
New Caledonia; importing groceries, clothing, and agricultural 
implements. Phillip, Nepean, and Bird Islands are the other chief 
islets of the group, the first of those, lofty, precipitous, and densely 
wooded, lying 3^ miles south of Norfolk Island, 

Pitcairn Island, discoveretl by Carteret in 1767, lies about 
midway between Australia and Chili. As is well known, the place 
became first inhabited by British people in 1780, when it was 
occupied by nine of the Bounty mutineers, with six Tahitian men 
and a dozen women. In ten years’ time, through successive 
murders of which various accounts are given, John Adams was th(' 
only Englishman left alive, with eight 01 nine women and several 
children. Prom them the present inhabitants, numbering 126 in 
1890, are descended. Adams, sobered by events and his respon- 
sible position, gave such a Christian education as he could to his 
little flock. I'he cidony was unknown until 1808, when it was 
discovered by a passing .\meritan sealer; in 1814 the first British 
vessel arrived, and at intervals of some years other visits were 
made. In 1831, when the number had become nearly 90, the 
inhabitants, at their own request, were taken by the British Covern- 
ment to I'ahiti, but they nearly all returned in less than a year to 
the little island, which was anne.xed by Great Ih'itain in 1839. The 
migration to Norfolk Island of the great majority has been related. 
This little spot of earth, 2J2 miles long by 1 wide, has a charming 
climate. The surface is hilly, exceeding looo feet in height at 
Outlook Ridge; the fertile \olcanic .soil piodiices yams, cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit, sweet potatoes, b.in.inas and other growths of Pacific 
isles. 

In the central Pacific, as territory forming part of the British 
Empire, we may name some island.s acquired, nearly all in very 
recent yeans, rather in view of future possibilities and emergencies 
than of immediate needs or of present commercial value. They 
lie between about 8" north and 12'’ south latitude, and 150'' and i0o‘ 
west longitude. Christmas Island (to be distingviished from the 
one described in connection with the Straits .Settlements) is aboutu 
30 miles long, rising nowhere higher than four feet above sea; 
level; it is dangerous to ships from this fact and from the strong 
currents which prevail. In 1.884, an Auckland firm put labourers 
there to gather pearl-shelj, and, four years later, it was annexed. 
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along with the Exchequer (2° 25' s. and 140° 10' w.), Fanning {3® 5 1' 
N, and 159® 22' w.), and Penrhyn Islands (9°s. and 1 58® w.), as lying 
in the course of a proposed telegraph -cable between Vancouver, in 
British Columbia, and Australasia. Fanning is a low lagoon coral 
isle, 9j4 miles long by four wide, thickly overgrown with cocoa-nut 
trees. It has been worked by a Honolulu firm for guano-deposits. 
Penrhyn, also known as Tongarevva, consists of a series of low islets 
connected by reefs surrounding a lagoon, the whole being about 12 
miles long by 7 breadth. Cocoa-nut palms cover most of the , 
surface. The inhabitants consist of a few Europeans, and a few* 
hundreds of natives, mostly Christians; they are daring jicarl-fishers, j 
diviner down even 20 fathoms to reach the largest shells — often 
three feet in diameter — only to be obtained at that depth, and in 
this work lies the chief occupation of both sexes. Flint (i 1° 26' s. 
and isTso'w.) and Jarvis {0° 22' s. and i59°54'w.) Islands are 
useful for their guano-deposits. The former, fringed by a steep 
coral-reef, and covered with trees and brushwood, with two inner 
lagoons, is 2 yz miles long by y mile wide; the latter, a triangular 
conal island 1^4 miles long by i mile broad, has a while sandy 
beach from 10 to 12 feet above sea-level, without any large vegeta- 
tion. I/aldcn Island (4° 3' .s. and 155® w.) has remarkable stone- 
monuments giving evidence of a long-vanished j)opiilation. The&e 
consist of above 100 ])latforms made of coral-slabs three feet high, 
and of a number of shelters or huts composed of three coral blocks 
with a fourth atop. 'I'here arc also above 30 wells cut five or six 
feet deep in the coral rock, and many shallow graves containing 
decayed human bones and shell-orn.iments. All these lie on the 
central ridge of the island, which is abcuit five miles long and four 
broad, nowhere rising more than 30 feet above sea-level, and having 
as vegetation nothing but a few shrubs and marine qilants. A Mel- 
bourne company works the valuable guano-deposits, with a five-mile 
tramway to bring the stuff to the ships; a few years ago eight 
liuropeans and 160 native labourers lived there, having houses, 
stores, and carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ shops, Starbuck Islatid 
(5® 37' s. and 135° 50' w.) was discovered in 1823, and taken pos- 
session of in 1866 by H.M.S, Mutinc. Very low-lying, 55^ miles 
long by ly broad; consisting mostly of white coral sand, with 
some marine plants and a few shrubs, it was formerly visited for 
its guano-deposits, and then abandoned, with some ruinous dwell- 
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ings, a pier, and a cargo-boat left as the only signs of former 
human occupation. 

Cook (or Hci'vey^ Islands, a grouj) of seven, lying about midway 
between the Society and Navigator groups, in iS'-aa'’ s. and 157'- 
163' w., some volcanic and some coralline in formation, are of more 
importance than the foregoing. They became a British " Protec- 
torate” in 1888, with a Resident paid by the Government of New 
Zealand, and reporting directly to the Governor. Rule, under his 
supervision, is in the hands of Queen Makea, chief of the Arikis 
or queens of the islands, who are also the largest land-owners. 
There is an Executive Council, of which the .\rikis are ex-ojfficio 
members; a Supreme Court; and a legislature whose enactments 
must be approved by the Resident. A law regulates the sale of 
alcoholic li(iuors, and imposes a general ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent on imports. Rarotonga, the most important of the group, the 
only island with harbours, is a very beautiful and fertile territory, 
about 25 miles in circuit, with moui tains, covered with vegetation, 
that rise into pinnacles and peaks of grotesque shape, some nearly 
3000 feet in height. 'I'he soil is \olcanic on the surface, with coral 
below, and good water aboumls. 'I'he climate is very mild and 
healthy, 'I'he poi)ulation, with over 2000 natives, includes about 50 
foreign adult male residents, chiefly British, with a few' Americans, 
Germans, French, and Chinese. 'I'he state of culture among these 
Christianized Polynesians is indicated by the existence of schools, 
libraries, and a new.spaper printed in their owm language. There 
is a European missionary, who has charge of an institution for 
training native teachers wh(j do good service in other small Pacific 
islands, and in New Guinea, iti connection with the London Mis- 
sionary .Society. JMangaia, about the si/e of Rarotonga, but mainly 
coralline in .structure, has hills 500 feet high, and a native population 
of about 2000. Ailniaki, 14 miles long, has i 500 people, and 
Aiin and two smaller islands have together about 1800. The 
nativ'e inhabitants of the group, of the brt)wn Polynesian race, are 
remarkable for their hospitable and kindly disposition. Small sail- 
ing-vessels carry on irregular communication between the islands; 
regular traders come from 'Pahiti and .San Francisco, and a steamer 
calls at Rarotonga every five weeks, on her return trip from Tahiti 
to Auckland. The produce of tile islands includes coffee, cotton, 
copra, and oranges, exported to New' Zealand; arrow'root, tobacco. 
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bananas, and limes; and the usual Polynesian foods — taro, bread- 
fruit, and yams. The Smvarrow Islands, in 13“ 20' s. and 163“ 14' 
w., are a group about 1 2 miles long by nine in breadth, composed 
of three wooded isles connected by a reef; the eastern islet has a 
growth of cocoa-nut palms. They are in a line with Malden, 
Starbuck, and Penrhyn in the north-east, and with P'iji in the south- 
west, and have been annexed as likely to be useful in connection 
with a submarine trans-Pucific cable, or as a harbour of refuge for 
vessels on that route, there being an entrance for ships, through 
the encircling coral reef, into the lagoon. There is an abundance 
of l)eche-de-mer of excellent quality, and of pearl-shells of the finest 
size and lustre, at the largest island, which is an atoll of triangular 
form, with secure anchorage inside the reef for all the ships in the 
Pacific to ride safely in any weather. The Lord Howe Islands, a 
dependency of New South W'ales, to be carefully distinguished 
from a group of that name among the (Pacific) .Solomon Islands, 
and from Lord Howe Island in the Society Isles, lie in 31'' 30' s. 
and r. The chief of the group is Lord Howe Island, 

small, well-wooded, and mountainous, with Mount Gower rising to 
2000 feet. It was discovered in 1788 by Lieutenant Pall, R.N., 
while he was voyaging from Port lackson to Norfolk Island., The 
climate is delightfully etjuable and mild, ami the rich volcaiij^pspil 
has a bountiful growth of palms and j)ines, wild figs, and S])lendid 
banyans of the true Indian tyjie. ferns, grasses, and many varieties of 
orchids. The inhabitants, about sixty in number, under the control 
of a visiting magistrate from Sydney, find amusement in hunting 
the wild pigs and goats, 'Phe luxuriant produce of nature assisted 
by tillage includes the orange and the pomegranate, water-melons, 
onions, potatoes, maize, pumpkins, and tobacco, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

South Atlantic Islands.— Conclusion. 

Ascension Island— St. Helena— Tiistan U.i Cunh.i— K.ilklaud Islands with South Georgia. 
Concluding teview- Gtowth ol the Linpiit since the d.i)& of Kluabeih -Number 
of colonies .md dependencies 'Ihree classes of gOMininent- Inipoitaiico of her 
colonial possessions to the mothei countr> —The Kf'\<il Colonial and the Impciial 
Institutes- Intluence of the Colonial and Indian hvlnbition of 1886 — Fbitain could 
be imlepcndmt of supplies from loitign nations -The vinous laees and the far- 
scpar.tted lauds under the sway of \ietoiia — A statesman's naming Uiitam's 
w isest policy. 

xhccimon, a nigged volcanic island in f 57' h., and 14'' 18' w., 
.shaped like an oyster-shell, miles from cast to west, and 6 ^ 
from north to south, with an area of about 36 sq. miles, lies about 
730 miles north-west of St. Helena. It was discovered in 1501 by 
Galleg^o, a Portuguese navigator, but was not occupied until 1815; 
it was garrisoned from St. Helena during the residence of Napoleon 
on that solitary isle. The chief buildings date from that time, 
when stores, barracks, and batteries were constructed, roads made, 
and gardens laid out on Green Mountain, rising to 2870 feet. The 
indigenous fauna consisted only of large birds ol prey and marine 
animals, but horned cattle, sheep, goats, rabbits, partridges, phea- 
sants, and guinea-fowl have been introduced and thrive. The dry and 
healthy climate, with a range of temperature, in the hottest months, 
from 85° on the shore to 70" on the high ground, makes it an 
ex( client sanatorium for invalids from the pestilential African coast, 
and the well-a])point<‘d hospital is very serviceable. The scantiness 
of the rainfall has been recently remedied by extensive tree-planting, 
and the original barren ajipearance of a region of extinct craters, 
lava, and ravines filled with slags and cinders is now agreeably 
relieved by the sight of young trees, shrubs, fur/e, grasses, and 
various hardy plants, wdth Pbiropean vegetables. The tomato, 
peiiper, and castor-oil plant are among the native llora. The island 
is under the control, not of the Colonial Office, but of the Admiralty, 
being used as a coaling, victualling, and store dejxit for the ships 
of the West African Squadron. The population, about 300 in 
number, consists wholly of officers, seamen, and marines, with theiu 
wives and faftiilies, and a few dozen Kroomen, the bold and skilful , 
negro boatmen of the Guinea coast, who find at Ascension scope 
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for their ability in contending with the high surf on the leeward 
shore due to the setting in of a heavy swell, of unknown origin, 
in the months from December to April when the weather is calmest 
The one great product of Ascension Isle is the sea-turtle, swarming 
on the sands for the first six months of the year, and reaching the 
weight of 600 to 800 pounds. Five or six dozen are often taken 
in a night and the “game” is kept in ponds for sale to vessels. 
Whalers going to and from the Antarctic seas resort to the one 
little station, George Town, in a small bay on the north-east coast; 
the mail-steamers from the Cape call once a month. The island is , 
in the “Postal Union”; the governor, or captain-in-charge, is a 
post-captain selected from the Cape Squadron. 

SL Helena has greatly declined in importance since the opcuiing 
of the overland route to India, and especially since the abandon- 
ment of the voyage thither round the Cape for that by the Suez 
Canal. From October 15th, 1815, until May 5th, 1821, it was the 
scene of the captivity of the most famous personage of modern 
times. In 1834 the island passed, for the sum of ;^ioo,ooo, from 
the possession of the East India Company to that of the Crown, 
in whose jurisdiction it had been during the time of Napoleon’s 
detention. Lying in 15" 55' s. and 5° 42' w., about 1200 miles 
from the African coast, and being a very ancient volcano, -.^^uch 
changed by oceanic abrasion and by atmospheric denndatioh^St, 
Helena measures 10 miles in length by seven in breadth, and has 
an area of 47 square miles, or a few hundreds of acres larger than 
that of Jersey. The sea-face presents perpendicular cliffs rising, 
on the leeward (in this case the north-western) side, from 600 to 
1000 feet, and on the windw'ard (south-eastern) to over 2000 feet 
in height, cleft in many places by deep, narrow valleys or ravines. 
The rugged surface rises, in the chief ridge which is the northern 
rim of the great original crater, to an altitude of 2820 feet in High 
Hill or Peak, and 2704 feet in Diana’s Peak. The interior contains 
fertile and well-watered valleys, and the hills have abundance of 
wood and other vegetation in pines, oaks, tree-ferns, poplars, 
willows, brambles, broom, and gorse. The banana, bamboo, date- 
palm, peepul, and many indigenous flowering shrubs, small trees, 
and plants, with exotic flora from all parts of the world, grow in 
^sheltered places. The produce of tillage includes potatoes and 
other roots, maize, oats, barley, and flax. The fauna. In addition 
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to domestic animals, consists only of rabbits, rats, mice, ground- 
doves, partridges, pheasants, and a greater variety of beetles than 
is elsewhere known. The mild, equable, and healthy climate is 
largely due to the south-east trade-wind steadily blowing for eleven 
months in the year; the range of temperature is only from 57 to 
82 degrees, and the annual rainfall is about 30 inches. The popu- 
lation, in 1891, a little exceeded 4000, of whom about 2500 live at 
the only town, and seat of govG,rnmiin\., Jamestown, on the north- 
western side, with a bright-looking tree-planted main street between 
lofty sombre hills, and a good road leading up into the interior. 
The place, now made a second-class imperial coaling-station, is 
defended by strong batteries on the heights. The Government 
maintains or aids four schools, with over 300 scholars, and there 
are also seven endowed and private schools, with about 450 pujnls. 
A Governor, whose “ordinances” are the only new laws, apart 
from “ Orders in Council ”, is aided by an Executive Council. The 
chief article of export lies in the produce of the hale-fishery, des- 
patched to the United States by the American managers, with an 
annual value ranging from /"lo.ooo to 30,000. 'I'here is no 
internal post, but 1 3 miles of telegraph-wire are provided, chiefiy 
for Government use. Every third and fifth week steamers of the 
Union and Castle lines call on the outward and homeward Cape 
voyages. The small annual revenue, about ,^9000, is chiefiy de- 
rived from import-duties on alcoholic liquors and tobacco. The 
Government Savings Bank hatl, in 1897, de])osits exceeding 
1 6, 400. 

Tristan Da Cvn/ia (not “D’Acunha”), chief of a group of 
islands lying midway between Port Elizabeth, in Cape Colony, and 
the La Plata estuary, in about 37° .s. and 12" w., has its name from’ 
the Portuguese admiral who discovered it in 1506. Of volcanic 
origin, circular in shape, rugged and surrounded by precipitous 
cliffs save at one point, and about 21 miles in circumference, the 
island rises in a central conical peak to the height of 7640 feet, 
where the traveller sees the old crater filled by a lake. The 
upland valleys are traversed by torrents descending here and there 
in fine cascades. The flora includes heaths, ferns, wdld rosemary, 
and a prickly grass known as “tussac”, growing eight to ten feet in 
height, and sheltering countless penguins. The fauna comprise 
these and*fnany other sea-birds ; a peculiar kind of finch and thrush ; 
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water-hens, and wild cats and pigs descended from animals intro- 
duced by settlers or passing vessels. The neighbouring seas are 
frequented by whales, and salmon, mackerel, and mullet are there 
to reward the fisherman’s risk and toil. The only fuel is obtained 
from the one kind of tree, a species of buckthorn, and from the 
drift-wood that lodges on the coast. The plants of temperate 
climes thrive in the sheltered spots, and excellent pears, peaches, 
and grapes are produced. The climate is mild, moist, and remark- 
ably healthy, with a temperature on the coast ranging from 43 to 
82 degrees. The history of Tristan Da Cunha is modern, and thdl 
political and social circumstances of the people are interesting.',^ 
From 1790 to 1811 the island was occupied by some American' 
sealers. In 1817, formal possession was taken by a company of 
Royal Artillery, despatched thither by the British Government to 
prevent the organization, on that lonely spot, of any expedition for 
the rescue of the illustrious prisoner at St. Helena. In 1821, the 
troops were withdrawn, except Corporal Glass and two other men, 
who were allowed to remain on quitting the service, and who 
became, along with some shipwrecked sailors and some wlialers, 
the founders of the present little colony. Wives were procured 
from St. Helena under contract with a sea-captain, and the descen- 
dants of these unions became a fine, well-shaped, healthy race, 
losing very few children in infancy, and so of raj)id natural increase, 
but with their numbers checked by the steady emigration pf the 
younger and more adventurous members of the community to Cape 
Colony. The colony is a little commimi.stic republic, English- 
speaking, loyal to the British crown, whose .sox endgnty is recognized 
by the sixty-four people of 1898, a long-lived, well-conducted, 
hospitable body, in communion with the Anglican Church, with 
^services conducted by a chaplain of the S. P, G. A great calamity 
befell them in December 1885, when most of the able-bodied men 
were drowned in attempting to board a vessel. When the news 
reached England, Parliament made a grant of stores and pro- 
visions; the Board of Trade has provided a life-boat and a code of 
signals, and a man-of-war pays an annual visit to the island. 
There is no regular government, no alcoholic liquor, scarcely even 
• any quarrels, and no crime, the community being uncA^the moral 
sway of the oldest inhabitant, “ Governor " Green, fwceessor to 
Corporal Glass. This venerable man, who has seen none of his 
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relatives for about sixty years, has an almost unparalleled record 
for the saving of life from shipwrecks, possessing a silver medal 
and a diploma on this account, granted by King Humbert of Italy, 

, and a chronometer and chain from the President of the United 
States. The little village, called Edinburgh after the royal duke 
who visited the island in 1867, during the cruise of the Galatea 
under his command, lies on the north side of the island, at the 
only spot where the cliff recedes, leaving a grassy slope miles 
long by I ^ in width. The dozen cottages have white walls, straw 
roofs, and stone dykes around them. 'I'he 850 head of horned 
cattle, with half that number of sheejj, afford e\cellent beef and 
mutton, much of which is su])])lied, along w'th geese, ducks, fowls, 
])igs, fresh vegetables, and fruit, to whaling captains in exchange 
for flour and other stores. 

The Falkland Islands, discoveied by John Davis in 1592, were 
named in 1689 by a Captain Strong in honour of his friend Viscount 
Falkland. Held at various times by France, Spain, and the 
Argentine Republic, they were occupied by Great Britain in 1833 
for the protection of our whale fishers in those seas, and also 
used, until 1852, as a penal colon}, This important archipelago 
lie.s in 51°- 53"^ s. lat., and 57 62* w. long., about 250 miles 
east of Patagonia. Ea^t Falkland, with adjacent islets, has an 
area of 2850 square miles, and West Falkland, with its smaller 
neighbours, of 1990, while the dependency of .Sw/// Georgia, about 
800 miles to the south-east, a group uninhabited and almost always 
ice-bound, has an area of aboi’t 1000 square miles. Many of the 
islands are occupied only by numberless penguins, a fact which has 
given to the Governor a facetious title as “King of the Penguins”. 
The rocky shores are dcejily indented, and have many excellent 
harbours; the surface is mostly undulating, with hills (Mount Adam ‘ 
in West Falkland, and Mount llsbornc in blast Falkland) exceed- 
ing 2200 feet. There are many small streams and lakes, much 
coarse pasture and marsh, nolkrees, and a flora including the 
beautiful tussac grass, seven feet^igh and three-quarters of an inch 
broad, very fattening for cattle; wild celery, sorrel, and other anti- 
scorbutics; ^small creeping myrtle, called the “tea-plant”, and a 
great var^ljH of sweet-scented flowers in the warmer months 
(Novembe^[wd December), The fauna, besides the abundant sea- 
birds, comprise a wolf-like fox, mice, rabbits, hares, snipe, and 
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several kinds of wild geese and ducks. The only minerals are 
abundant quartzite and other building-stone, and beds of sandstone. 
In default of coal, the people use the peat which is found in vast 
beds of great age and depth. The climate is fairly healthy, with 
little sunshine, much wind in summer, an annual rainfall of about 
30 inches, spread in showers and drizzle over 250 days in the year, 
and a range of temperature from 30° in winter to 65° in summer. 
The one great industry of the inhal)itants (numbering 1992 in 1896, 
viz. 1198 males and 794 fem.iles, all Ituropcans save 103) is stock- 
farming, mainly in sheep bred from the best English and Scottish 
animals. With over 2,300,000 acres of pasturage, the islands werij^ 
maintaining, in 1896, about 3000 horses, 6500 horned cattle, and* 
762,000 sheep. In the .same year, the e.\ ports (nearly all to the 
British Isles) had a total vaku' of about ^132,000, mostly in wool 
(above ;^ioo,ooo), frozen mutton, hides and skins, and tallow. 
The imports, in value about /'7 1,000, consisted of provisions, cloth- 
ing, timber and building materials, machinery and ironmongery. 
The three small churches an; Anglican, Roman Catholic, and IVes- 
byterian; the schools, in 1892, were two (io\ernm('ni institutions, 
with 14^, pupils, one Roman Catholic, with 51, and one private 
school, with 23 learners. Rule is in the hands of a (jovernor and 
an Executive and Legislative Council appointed by the Crown. 
The aevenue, in 1896, amounted to ,^12,360, chieily from customs- 
duties and rents of crown -lands; the e.\penditijre was; about 
^13,570. Sian/cy, the cajiital, with a fine inner and an outer 
harbour, and a jiopulation of about 700, is on the eastern coast of 
East Falkland. There is monthly mail-communication with the 
British Isles by the German Komios .Steamship Company’s vessels 
to and from Callao, in connection with the Pacific Comiiany’s 
‘steamers between Liverpool and Bunta Arenas, in the .Strait of 
Magellan. There is an internal penny-post; 2]/2d. postage for 
half-ounce letters to the British Isles; to the rest of Euroj)e. 
The nearest point for telegrams is Monte Video. Healthy signs 
of both the moral and the financial condition of the Falkland 
Islands, the last in our long roll of British colonial possessions, may 
be seen in the facts that in 1897 the Government Savings Bank 
• had about £^7,(X)0 belonging to' 308 depositors, ancf that a penny 
bank, connected with the schools, and established in 1885, con- 
tained ;^470 on deposit at the close of 1890; that there is no public 
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debt, and that the colony, formerly aided by an Imperial grant, has 
been, since 1885, self-supporting. 

We may note that the excellent haven of Stanley is often of 
* good service for the shelter and refitting of vessels that have 
suffered from the severe weather encountered in rounding Cape 
Horn, and that the minor industries of the islands have included 
the boiling-down, for the extraction of oil, of the bodies of those 
remarkable Naiatores, the penguins. With an average height of 
2 '/% feet, in the “jackass” genus {one of three kinds), that fre- 
quents the Falklands, the.se birds are seen, standing upright, 
serenely stupid, in long regidar files along the shore, an attitude 
due to the fact that the legs, ending in toes completely webbed, are 
placed at the hinder extremity of the body. The feathers, wholly 
covering the frame, and not disposed, as in other birds, in fi-ather- 
tracts with intervals devoid of plumage, are soft and beautiful on 
the neck, and of value to furriers for collars and ti[)i)ets. The 
flesh, of dark hue, is wholesome food, making an excellent imita- 
tion of hare-soup, and shipwrecked crews on rugged coasts of the 
southern seas have often been indebted, for the preser\^ation of life 
until the day of rescue, to the sluggish “Johnnies”, as s<iilors call 
them, who stand to be killed with blows from a stick. The flat- 
tened rudimentary wings, useless for flight, are admirably adapted 
for swimming and diving. * 


CONCLUSION. 

A few final figures will enable the reader, in some slight 
degree, to grasp the conception involved in those emphatic words 
“ The Jlritish Empire ”, so far as territorial and commercial matters 
are concerned. At the close of the year 1896, the area of our 
colonial territories and foreign dependencies, exclusive of the 
Feudatory Native States of India, and of Africa outside of Cape 
Colony proper. Natal, and the West Coast colonies. exceede<l 
7,900,000 square miles, with populations nearly reaching 2qo mil- 
lions. The gross public revenue of these states and possessions, 
large and small, was above 50,000,000, of which vast sum more 
than one-seVenth was derived# /rom cu.stoms-duties. The total 
tonnage of • vessels entered and cleared at the ports of these 
colonial territories, in the above year, exclusive of a large coasting- 
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trade, was auout 106 millions of tons, of which above 88 millions 
consisted of British vessels. The value of the total imports, in* 
eluding bullion and specie, exceeded /"243,ooo,ooo, and the ex- 
ports, with the same inclusion of the ])recious metals, were worth 
more than 25<S millions of pounds sterling. Of the enormous trade 
here indicated, that carried on between the United Kingdom and 
her colonies and tlepimdencies, and the inter-colonial commefce, 
together accounted for above 290 millions. The internal com- 
munications of these vast possessions are maintained by over 
47,000 miles of railway, and about 135,000 miles of telegraph-lilhe. 

We have described how this magnificent fabric, the British 
Colonial Empire, has been built up, and has grown up siqce 
Elizabethan days, through the peaceful occupation of regions 
unknown or unsettleil, or by conquest from Spain and b’rance 
and Holland and from l''a.stern princes and peoples. The adven- 
turers who went forth under the gre.it 'I'udor c[ueen--the Raleighs 
and Drakes — were suet ceded, under the Commonwealth, by tliose 
who seized, at the bidding of the .State, our chief W^est Indian 
[)OSsession. When the time came for wider trade extension, and 
for the assertion of our claims to ctmimerce in the E.ist and in the 
West, the soldiers and sailors of the (ieorgian age were victorious 
over those of Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the .Sixteenth, of the 
Revolutionary government, and of Napoleon. In the same era, 
we sec the State becoming an instrument for the discovery of new 
regions, and Cook ilrawing the veil from vast territories in the 
Southern seas. In the end. the sovereign and people of thi; British 
Isles have found themselves possessors and rulers of nearly one- 
fifth of the land-surface, containing more than one-fifth of the 
population, of the globe. 'Fhe United Kingdom of (Ireal Britain 
and Ireland, the head and heart of the whole organism, and the 
financial and commercial centre of the civilized world, leads an 
empire consisting of daughter-colonies, in Australasia, Canada, and 
Newfoundland, mainly peopled by those of our own blood, language, 
and manners; of mixed colonics, where British people dominate 
native populations of larger numbers than their own, as in Southern 
and Western Africa, and in the West Indies; of dependencies such 
•as India, Burmah, and Ceylon, where the rule of a few thousands 
over scores of millions is exercised in a combination of military 
•and moral force exerted almost solely in the interest of the 
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governed; and of outposts for naval, military, and commercial 
purpo.ses, such as Gibraltar and Malta, Aden and Singapore. 
Hong Kong and Labuan, Bermuda and the l-alklands. d'he 
distinct and independent governments existing in this colonial 
empire number forty- two, apart from Protectorates, Chartered 
Companies, Spheres of Influence, and the .special Foreign Office 
rule exercised in Cyprus and Zanzibar. In these forty-two 
governments we find three classes: — (i) those of the colonies 
possessing Responsible Government, in which the horac*-authorities 
have no control over any public officer, though the Crown appoints 
the (jovernor and retains a veto on legislation; in this catc-'gory 
are the Canadian Dominion (eight provinces), Newfoundland, the 
seven Australasian countries. Cape Colony, and Natal; (2) those 
of the colonies having Representative Institutions, in which the 
home-government rcl.iins the control of public officers, along with 
the Crown’s veto on legislation; in this class are the Bahamas, 
Barbados, the Leeward Islands, the \\ indw'ard Islands, Bermuda, 
British Cjiiiana, and M.ilta; (3) those of the Crown Colonies, 
entirely controlled by the home-government, including Cewlon, 
Mauritius, the Stniits .Sc'ttlements, Hong Kong, Labuan, b'iji, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast, I agos, the 
Falkland Islands, Hondur.is, Gibraltar (Military), .St. Helena, 
Ascension (Admiralt)), Basutoland, and British Bechuanaland. 
Commercial, iin<inci<il, and other business in this country is trans- 
acted on behalf of all these colonies of the second and third 
classes by the "Crown-agents lor the Colonies", appointed by the 
Secretary of State, who exercises a general control over their 
compliance with the directions of the Colonial Governments. The 
interests of the colonies having responsible government are in^ 
trusted in this country to a High Commissioner, in the case of the 
Canadian Dominion; and, for the Australasian colonies. Cape 
Colony, and Natal, to gentlemen of gre.it c-xperience and ability 
called " Agents-General consulting with the Queen's Ministers 
concerning the affairs of the special colonies which they represent, 
giving information to intending emigrants and other persons, and 
transaiting other colonial business in thef British Isles. 

It is only within the last four decades of the nineteenth century 
that the colonial countries of the Itmpire have received anything 
like due attention from the public at home. T he growth of interest 
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in this great subject has been at once evinced and stimulated by 
two institutions and one event. The Royal Colonial Institute, 
founded in 1868, and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1882, with 
the Prince of Wales as President, is fully described, in its origin, 
objects, and development, in the Colonial Year Book. The Imperial 
Institute Year Book affords full information concerning the “ Im- 
perial Institute of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and Indj®^’, 
founded in 1886, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1888, aF a 
“ National Memorial of Queen Victoria’s jubilee”, and fitly doijhi- 
ciled in the magnificent structure at South Kensington, opened^tby 
the Queen on May 10th, 1893, in a ceremonial of imj)erial splendour 
of a most suggestive character. The Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1886 was a display full of interest, beauty, 
and instruction, and one which was very successful in awaking the 
British people at home to a sense of the reality and greatness of 
the emi)ire of which, in temtorial area, the islands that they inhabit 
form only an eightieth part. 'Phat grand show of the resources 
which have been described in our pages gave us visible proof that, 
with advantage to themselves, our lellow-subjects abroad can furnigh 
us with endless supplies of beef and mutton, ali\e and dead, fresh 
and frozen; of bacon and hams, of cheese and butter J with a 
boundless store of grain and flour, including maize; with .unlimited 
quantities of pine-apples and banana.s, mangoes and limes, apples, 
lime-juice, and many preserved fruits of temperate, , 8 ub-tropical, 
and tropical climes. It was there seen that, if China utterly, ff'iled 
us in her staple product, the British housewife could, at the same 
or at a lower cost, make any amount of excellent tea with leave.s 
fyom India and Ceylon; that the best cocoa, coffee, and sugar in 
^^he world are abundantly produced within the British dominions; 
that good wine and the finest rum could never fail; and that the 
smoker, if all foreign sources were closed, could still have excellent 
tobacco and cigars. If all the rest of the world refused to furnish 
nfedicinal relief for our sick, the British Empire would s^ply 2 
profusion of drugs; of perfumes for the sick-room and the boi^oir, 
of spices for the confectioner and the cookf of dye-wpodsfor the 
manufacturer of silks and woollcnsj^ From our own *co ]jj|||p s we 
%oul(l obtain immense supplies of minimal and vegetable^P^ and 
’oils for illuminating, lubricjfting, ;^d other purposes, With some 
l^ums and resins of great value, including gutta pert^ia. The mills 
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of Lancashire, if they were dependent on our colonies alone, would 
not be destitute of the finest cotton, or of good silk; and if all the 
sheep in the British Isles were to perish, there would be no lack — 
nay, a boundless import — of the best wool from our own posses- 
sions. We can obtain at will, from the same countries, an enor- 
mous quantity of valuable fibres for cordage, for textile fabrics, and 
fW paper-making, in flax and hemp, jute, and the Phormium tenax 
Qt New Zealand. As long as our colonial empire exists and 
thrives, hides and leather and tanning materials and furs, with 
many kinds of serviceable skins, cannot cease to be ready for the 
home-market. Nor need the user of timber for all kinds of pur- 
poses fear the failure of colonial supplies in many species of the 
most durable and ornamental woods that the world can show. 

As we look round this vast and prosperous realm, which can be 
paralleled by nothing in the history of any other State, we see an 
empire that is, in its various parts, washed by all oceans; an empire 
in which the sovereign rules over Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Brahmans, pagans, and Parsees; over Roman Catholics, as over 
Protestants of all shades of belief; over men of many races, of all 
colours, of hundreds of varieties of language and ways of life. In 
saying that the sun never sets upon the dominions of Great Britain 
we really assert that, in some part or other of the world, British 
subjects are ever awake and alert. At the midnight hour for the 
British Isles, the early risers among 220 millions of people under 
our sway in India have begun or are beginning the labours of the 
day which, for us, has yet some hours before dawn. At the same 
midnight hour for dwellers in the home-country, the Canadian 
Dominion, at its farthest point on the Pacific shore, sees British 
subjects in mid-afternoon of the day whose sun has, in the British 
isles, 4 ong sunk beneath Atlantic waves. Take flight in thou^rt 
across the great Pacific, in south-westerly course from the Dominion 
to Ni^w Z^and, and you find the people about to have a mid-day 
meal. Sail or steam where you will over distant seas, you can scarcely 
avoid the sight of the flag waving over fortress or signal-post or 
G?lA^rnment-house pr man-of-war or stately steamer of some mer- 
chanl^ne* Looking round again over this earth-encircling series of 
stail||»l^nder one monarch, ffom London, the mighty heart 
the ^Jiire’s life pulsates in itS utmost force; writing at a time wh^i 
we heitf foresn vapouring alid babble concerning the “ isolatioi^df 
vouvi 
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Great Britain", accompanied by scarcely veiled threats of blocking 
our commercial routes to India and Australasia, and of reducing us 
to the rank of a third-class nation, we pronounce that there is one 
moral to the story which it has been our privilege to tell. If we are 
“ narrow and selfish, factious and self-indulgent, impatient of neces- 
sary burdens; if we see in public affairs not our Empire but our 
country, not our country but our parish, and in our parish our 
house, the Empire is doomed”. We cordially echo Lord Rose- 
bery’s words. Let Britons keep with undaunted resolution what 
has been gained through the possession and the exercise of all the 
great qualities and faculties that make men and nations conquerors 
and colonizers of the earth which man was bidden to replenish and! 
subdue. Let the “citizens of no mean city”, dwellers in the land 
that has produced Cromwell and Chatham: Marlborough and 
Wellington; Clive and Wolfe; Blake, Rodney, Duncan, Nelson 
and many other sea-captains of immortal renown, decide whether, 
by neglecting to [irepare for the day of conllict, they sh.ill see 
the heritage bequeathed by their sires destroyed or maimed, or 
whether they will successfully defend it, as they may if they are 
wise in time, even against a world in arms. 
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THE EMPIRE IN DIAGRAM. 

1801-1897. 


In dealing with a thing so vast as the British empire, or with 
a growth so rapid as that of its development during the last 
hundred years, it is necessary to make use of figures and series of 
figures of such large implication that their meaning becomes lost 
in their immensity. Familiarity with millions, if it does not breed 
contempt, certainly begets confusion. The mind loses all sense of 
proportion, and having lost that loses interest. In the following 
pages the attempt is made to bring help to the mind through the 
eye, to illustrate in fact tables and statements and statistics by 
means of diagrams drawn to scale, .ind suggesting, so far as may 
be, the subject-matter of their priisentment. 

The first thing to do is to endeavour to realize how much of 
the land area of the earth, and how many millions of its people, 
are under the dominion and inlluence of the British race. Diagram 
No. I. shows us this. I'he l.irge rectangle, stands for the whole 
land surface of the globe. Out of this various figures have been 
carved representing the British empire in 1801, that empire to-day, 
the United States {with Alaska), and the Russian empire, which is 
about three-fourths of the size of the British. The approximate 
population is shown in each case by a number of dots, of which 
each stands for a million people. The s(|uare representing the area 
of the empire in 1801 may also be taken as representing, at th^ 
present time, the combined areas of Mexico, Baluchistan, the 
Transvaal, Egypt and the Soudan, and other territories where 
the British race, whether in the name of Her Majesty’s government 
or in that of the American republic, practically controls the destinies 
and influences the development of the peoples. Now a point 
worth noting is this. When you have taken out of the available 
land area of this world the great northern empire- of Russia, and 
the three square figures representing the United States, the 
British empire, and the territories controlled by the British race. 
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as explained above, there is not much left for all the rest of the 
world combined — that is, not so very much that is habitable. Practi- 
cally the British race rules or controls 07 ic-third of the land area of 
the globe with one-third of the population, while the British empire 
alone, with its undefined spheres of influence, covers a quarter of 
the land and a fourth of the population of the whole world. 

The table at p. 358 shows in detail the growth of the empire in 
area and poi^ulation. The figures for the beginning of the century 
are based on the l^st available estimates made at the time; but it 
must be remembered that accurate statistical information was ^ 
science then in its infancy, and that the empire was then in procesi^ 
of being built — in active process, for it was war in all the world-—' 
and that vast areas which are not shown as forming part of the 
empire in 1801 were already within the grasp of Britain, but were 
awaiting the ratification of the I’eacc of Amiens (1803) or of the 
Peace of Paris {1814) to become definitely and officially part and 
parcel of the empire. In i8oi British India consisted of Bombay 
island, the Madras Presidency, and the greater part of Bengal; 
but outside those limits, though the Honourable East 1 ndia Com- 
pany was a force to be reckoned with, it was hardly yet regarded 
as a sovereign power. Old Canada, i.e. Quebec and Ontario, had 
been won from the French 40 years before, but the great territories 
stretching westward to the Pacific Ocean were then a kind of no 
man’s land, unrecognized of government functionaries, the half- 
exi)lored hunting-grounds of Red Indian and trapper. New South 
Wales, which then included what are now Victoria and Queens- 
land respectively, had but just been settled ; the rest of Australia 
was to all intents and purpo.ses an undiscovered land. It is only 
necessary to add that the figures for British Central and East 
Africa, and the Niger Coast Protectorate, both as to area and 
population, are those of the usually accepted estimates for these 
regions. 

The diagram at p. 359 (No. II.) shows the growing density of 
the population in the British Islands. It will be seen that Ireland 
is less densely populated^now than a hundred years ago. In fact 
since 1845, when the population of Ireland reached its maximum, 
tfiere has been a steady shrinkage of the Irish population. The 
disastrous potato faming of 1846-7 started the process which a 
constant flow of cmigra^n has continued ever since. It will also 
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DIAGRAM I. 

area and population of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 

1801 TO 1897. 

^.^.—Each dot in the different fiQ;ure<i represents 1,000,000 of population 
U.K. stands for the United Kingdom. 
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TABLE I. 


the BRITISH EMPIRE. 



The United Kingdom, 

Gibraltar (conquest, 1704), .... 

Malta (conquest, 1800), 

Cyprus (Berlin Treaty, 1878), 
Total in Europe^, 


121,562 

2 

117 


121,681' 


British India, 

Feudatory Indian States, 

Ceylon (conquest, 1795), 

Straits Settlements (Treaties 1785- ) 

1824, 1874, 1887) { 

Protected Malay States (tr., 1888), 

Borneo Protectorates (tr., 1888), 

Hong Kong (cession, 1841), 

7 'otal in Asia^ 

C^pe Colony (conquest, 1806), 

Natal, HechuanaUml, ^cc., 

Rhodesia and C eniral A trial, 

British F.ast Africa, 

Niger Coast Protectorate, 

Sierra Leone, &c. (settlement, 1787),.. 

Ascerusion and St. HHenii, 

Mauritius (conquest, 1810), 

Total in Apkay 

Quebec (c<in<iuest, 1759), 

Upper Canada (cessum, 1703), 

Nova Scotia, &c. (settle, and cession),. 

British Columbia and Noith-ivest, 

Newfoundland and Lalirador, 

British Honduras (settlement), 

British Cluiaiw (conquest, 1803), 

West Indies and other Islands, 

Total in Amerit a, 

New South Wales (settlement, I787)»»1 

Victoria (settlement, 1787), > 

(^eensland (settlement, 1787), ) 

West Australia (settlement, 1829), 

South Australia (settlement, 1836) 

Tasmania (settlement, 1803), 

New Zealand (settlement, 1814), 

Fiji Islands (ce.ssion, 1874) 

New Guinea (annexed, 1883), 

,i Total in Australasia, 

SUMMARY. 

The British Empire 

In Europe, 

In Asia, 

, In Africa, 

In America, 

In Australasia 

Total, 



16,004,000 

16.000 

80.000 

40,000,000 

20,000 

175,000 

— _ 

215,000 

16,100,000 

40,4io,ooo' 


904.993 

40,000,000 

233,000,000 

595 - .67 

— 

72,000,000 

*3.365 

800,000 

3,250,000 

x ,542 

59,000 

550,000 

34,767 

— 

750,000 

74,740 

— 

450*000 

*9 


250,000 

1,696,603 

40,850,000 

3x0,250,000 


276,902 

430.487 

500,000 

1 , 000,000 

500,000 

65,800 

81 

877 


2.250.000 

1.250.000 
5,000,000 

10.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

1.700.000 




227,500 

180,000 

1,550.000 

219,650 

70,000 

2,250,000 

50,012 

130,000 

900,000 

2,959,221 

— 

550,000 

160,200 

20,000 

210,000 

7,562 

Tnn nnn 1 

5,000 

35,000 
28e ooa 


1.500.000 

7.280.000 


1.400.000 

1.200.000 
500,000 
x6o, 


370.000 

170.000 

750.000 

120.000 

350.000 

020.000 


40,4X0,000 

310,250,000 

50,804,000 

7,a8o,ooo 

5 ,m,ow 

4*3.5’64.<^ 
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be observed that the nite of increase in the second half of the 
century is less than in the first for both England and Scotland. 
'I'he population in i8oi and 1897 for these islands, and rate of 
increase, were as follows, according to census figures and the best 
estimates: — 



zSoi. 

1897. 

Incr. ( + ) or 
Deer. (-) 
pci cent. 

England and Wales (mcl. Isle of 
Man and Channel Islands), 
Scotland, 

9.200.000 

1.604.000 

1 

31,220,000 

4,230,000 

+ 339 ?^ 

+ 263^ 

Great Britain, j 

Ireland, 

10,804,000 

5,200,000 

35,450,000 

4,550,000 

328 

- 

The United Kingdom, ... 

16,004,000 

i 

40,000,000 

+ 250 


The growth of towns has been a remarkable feature of the 
nineteenth century; and the great cities of the empire are, most of 
them, the product of the century. The following table shows thS 
chief cities of the empire in order of their estimated population 
to-day (in each case including that of the suburbs) compared with 
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their population in i8oi where it can be ascertained. Capital cities 
are printed in capital letters. 

TABLE II. 


THE CHIEF CITIES OF THE EMPIRE 


1801. 

City. 

1897. 

1,000,000 

4 

Greater T.ondon, 

6,250,000 

865,000 

LONDON, 

4»/;oo,ooo 

? 

CAl.CUrrA (incl. Howrah), 

1,000,000 

? 

ROMIJAY, 

850,000 

77,000 

Glasgow, 

750,000 

95,000 

Manchester (mcl. Salford), . . 

750,000 

80,000 

Liverpool, 

650,000 

74,000 

Birmingham, 

520^000 

? 

MADRAS, 

475,000 

— 

MEL BOURNE, . . 

450,000 

1,000 

SYDNEY, 

410,000 


Leeds, 

a 

405,000 


Diagram III. illustrates the growth of London, and shows that 
the population of four such cities as Glasgow, Liverpool, liirming- 
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DIAGRAM 111 . 


HE CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE. 


N,B . — The figures arc m pioporlion to ]'»t)pulation, not area. The white squares 
inside the large bhadtd stpiarc rt.pjtstin (he pi « sent population of Gla.sgow, Li\t,rpfK>l» 
&c., in relation to that of London tht dtAUd sipi lu outside the large wjuare rcprcbents 
the relative population of Greater London (0,250,000). 


LONDON 

1801 



866,000 


LONDON 1897 



4,600,000 
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ham, and Manchester would be lost in the population of the 
metropolis. 

If we consider the enormous and diversified area of the British 
Empire, with its vast population collected under distinct and separate 
governments, and then examine its reVenues and the cost of 
government, wc find that British rule is. the cheapest civilized 
form of government known to man. The administration of the 
Empire costs in the aggregate about .1^230,000,000 a year, which 
works out at an acre or about 1 1^. pep head of the population. 
But such aggregation of the Revenue or Expenditure has little 
meaning, owing to the different conditions and varying stages of 
development which are to be found throughout the empire. On 
the other hand, a review of the Income and Expenditure of the 
mother country during the century is not only interesting but 
instructive of the change's which have taken place in the Social 
and Political Economy of the Jiritish people. Table III. shows 

TABLE III. 

NATIONAL INCOME. 

Amount per luad of the population, 

1.S01 1814. 1897. 

Total Revenue, ... ;^37, 900,000 ;^7 6,600,000 

Population^ ... ... 1 6^000 ^000 1^^00,000 40^000^000 

Amount per head, /^2 7 4 | 18 6 ^2 10 8 | 



£ ^ '' 


£ ^ 

*I5et*r, Wine, and Spirits, 

10 ro'j 

100 

18 0 

'lobacco, 

I s;f 


5 ^ , 

'I'ca, .. 

I 9 

3 6 

1 I0^( 

SOthc r articles, 

»4 3 'f 

103 


tPioperty and Inconu, 

13 o’l 

I 3 

17 7/4 

Stamps (Deeds, ^SlC.), 

4 o’4 

6 ZYi 

3 8 

Tot VI. TAxr*^, .. 


3 15 iVx 

a 7 iL 

Post Office (Profit), ... 



2 0 

t Miscellaneous, 


I Wx 

I 7 ■ 

Grand Tot.vl, ... 

HB 

‘3 18 6 

2 10 


^ Including licenses. 

§ Including, foi 1801 and 1814, customs and excise diitie*; on a \aricty 01 commoduits, sugai, 
linclvs, glajss, i>a.per, ^c., all hea\ily taxed in the dajs bclorc free trade. ^ 

t Inclut^ng, for 1897, establishment, dog, game liCLiises, ^c., and railway passenger duty, about 
000, 000 in all, or is. a head. 

X Including, for 1801 and 1814, net proceeds of lotteries, and for 1897, net receipts from crown 
lands and dividends on Sue* Canal shares. 
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the National Income of the United Kingdom reduced to a 
common statement of amounts per head of the population for three 
different years, namely, the beginning of the century, the year of 
heaviest burden during the Napoleonic wars (1814), and the last 
financial year (1897). 

Table IV. shows the National Expenditure for the same 
years in the same way. Of course in the first two years we were 
living far beyond our income, owing to the cost of the French war. 
The deficiency had to be met by loans; £27,000,000 {£1, 13J. gd 
per head) in 1 80 1 and ;^34,ooo,ooo {£i,i4s.ioy2cl. per head) in 1 8 1 4,. 

TABLE IV. 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURE.' 

Amount per head of the population. 

1801. 1814. 1897. 

Total Expenditure, ;^64, 265,000 11,580,000 ;^98,89i,ooo 

Population^ 16^000,000 ig,soo,ooo 40,000,000 

Amount per head, ^404 £s 14 5 l pC* 9 5 l 



£ s d 

1 d. 

£ 

Interest on Debt, 

I 4 4 !< 

I 10 s 

8 10^1 

^Repayment of Capital, 

5 '4 

44 

3 7>^ 

Collection of Revenue, 

2 6 

4 0)^2 

^ 4 yA 

Civil Government, 

2 llj< 

3 loX 

5 

Royal Family 


I 0 

zy^ 

Education, 

1 


5 4 

Bounties, ... 

2 2 )i 

3/2 

— 

Local (Grants, 

— 


4 

tAriiiy (ord.), 

5 0 

5 iK 

9 

fNavy (ord.), 1 

5 0 

5 ^Yi 

ii 1 

Total Ordinary Expenditure, 

2 .3 z 4 

0 

2 9 oy 

JWar, 

I 17 03+' 

3 4 1 

44 _ 

Grand Total, 

404 


2 9 54 


* The amounts for i8oi and 1S14 have been eslmiAtcd; that for 1897 is Imsed on a recent return 
on the National Debt. 

fTheamOUnta for 1801 and 1814 have been estimated; in 1 790-1-2 the annual peace expen- 
diture on fltrmyaad navy was aiwut 2, 500,000 for each arm of the service. ;f4,ooo,ooo for each 
has been taken aa ordinary ex|x*nditure for 1801, and ;^5,ooo,ooo for each in 1814. After the 
Napoleonic wars the anny expenditure dropped to alwml millions (in 1835 ti» and that in 
the navy to yji millions (in 1835 b’ 4X)* 

X The figure for 1897 represents tin* grant to Egypt for the Soudan campaign. 

• There are several noteworthy points in this table. The great 
reduction in the charge for interest, due to growth of population, 
decrease of debt, and enhancement of national credit; the healthy 
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increase of the annual repayment of loans; the sound expendi- 
ture on national education; the evidence of a determination to 
increase the strength of the Navy with the increase of our respon- 
sibilities, and other features, not all equally admirable perhaps, 
e.g. the growth of the system of local grants, alias doles from the 
Exchequer to particular classes, here stand fully revealed. With 
regard to the cost of the Royal Family it is to be noted that the 
real burden to the nation at present is in reality far less than the 
small amount (3^0?. a head) here shown. In 1801 Crown Lands 
brought in less than ;^iooo net ; to-day they bring in over ^400,000, 
or nearly a head. Now it is only fair to treat the income 
from these lands as a set-off to the cost of the Crown, in which 
case the actuaf cost of our hereditary monarchy works out at a 
trifle over one penny per head of the population ' 

DIAGRAM IV 

THE EAIIONAL DMH, 1.S01-1897. 

The mtertsl cvir\e is tUawn to i sc\k times as large d.s that for capital. 
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But perhaps the most striking thing about these tables is the 
evidence they aiford of the enormous latent financial strength of 
the British people. Putting aside all question of greater capacity 
to bear even heavier burdens than have ever yet been imposed 
upon them, the people of these islands could at the rates prevalent 


DIAGRAM V. 


DEBT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

IN iSoi, 1814, AND 1897. 


DEBT IN iSq? 


National Dtbt, 

/640 000,000 

Local Debt (U K) 

300000,000 

Indian and Coloniil, 

610,000,000 

Savings Bank Deposits (U K. ), 

160 000,000 


1814 


£ 900 , 000,000 



1897 
£ 1 , 660 , 000,000 


'// 

/ 

/ 

/ 

// 

0 




y 



♦ 


it 

> 

X ’ 


k* 

: 

1 

1 





.National Delit of tne XTmted Slngdom. 

Jiocal Dent of tbe United £bigdoin.. 

Jndian and Ctolonlal Dent 

.Savings Bank Deposits of tbe United Singdom. 
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in 1814 raise nearly 160,000,000 of Rev^iie and incur loans to 
the extent of £yo,ooo,ooo more, thus providing ;^i 20,000,000 in 
one year for a war that should involve the security of the nation. Or 
we may put it in this way. Before the charge for interest on debt 
would have reached 30^. a head — the rate of 1814— the nation could 
have borrowed, if its present credit should be maintained, no less a sum 
than ^1,500,000,000 over and above the present total of the Debt. 

Diagrams IV. and V. deal with this National Debt. The first 
(Diagram No. IV.) relates to that of the United Kingdom, and is 
so constructed as to show to the eye the greater proportionate 
decrease in the charge for interest as compared with the reduction 
in the amount of the capital. In this diagram, if a payment of ;^3 
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for interest had always meant an addition of only ;^ioo to the debt, 
and if every ;^ioo of debt had continued to involve a payment of 
jCs Si year for interest, the two curves would have been precisely 
similar. As a matter of fact they are not. From i8oi to 1814 
the charge for interest increased at a greater rate than the accumu- 
lation of debt. For one reason, a considerable portion of the debt 
was raised at a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent. On the 
other hand, various conversions throughout the century have 
reduced the rate of interest even faster than the capital has beep 
diminished: with the result that 640, 000, 000 of debt to-day costs 
;^i,25o,ooo a year less than only ;^50o,ooo,ooo of debt did in i8oi\ 


DIAGRAM VII 

MERCHANT NAVY OF TIIL UNITED KINGDOM, 

1801-1896 


jV B —The figures in pioportion fo thm In I) ri]mscnl iht rditiM carrying tipidtj nf 
the mercantile niariiic in iSoi ( ill sail) aiKl in iSq 6 (sul anil stciin) 
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Diagram No. V., at page 364, shows the debt of the British 
Empire. It is necessary to point out that local debt and Indian 
and Colonial debt (both public and local) is not quite on the same 
footing in the way of being objectionable that is our own heavy 
war debt With the exception of some £70,000,000 (out of the 
;^230,ooo,ooo of Indian Debt) which is much like our own, and 
other smaller sums, these debts represent for the most part capital 
profitably laid out in works of public utility such as railways, irriga- 
tion works, harbours, &c., many of them paying dividends more 
than sufficient to pay the rate of interest on their portion of the 
public debt. It will be observed, too, what a big hole National 
Savings (treating them as a kind of set-off) have knocked in the 
National Debt. * 

“ Trade follows the flag." If the widening of our borders during 
the last hundred years has been without precedent, the expansion 
of our trade during that period has been without parallel. Diagram 
VI., at page 365, shows the growth of the Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom since 1801. The trade in Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandise is what is known as the Emporium trade, i.e^ it 
represents the value of goods imported by the United Kingdom as 
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a kind of central market for re-export to different parts of the 
world. The Diagram also shows to what an extent we are depen- 
dent on foreign food supplies to feed the population, and the 
immense value and importance of our textile manufactures. If 
now we translate these figures into quantities, or rather values, per 
head of the population we find that the following Table represents 
the great progress that has been made. 



1801. 

1896. 

Increase 
per cent. 


L d. 

d. 


Imports for Home Consum])tion, ... 

276 

9 13 3 

306 

Exports of 1 )omestic Produce, 

2 9 4j4 

600 

142 

Foreign and (.Colonial Merchandise, 

100 

180 

40 

']V)tal, 

0 

1 

0 

10 

17 i 3 

190 


And the greatness of our trade carries with it the vast proi)or- 
tions of our Merchant Navy. Diagram No. VII., at page 366, 
shows the growth of our Mercantile Marine during the century. 

But the relative size of the Merchant I'lcets of 180J and 1896 
does n< 't convey an adequate idea of the relative carrying capacity 
of the ships. Owing to steam, tonnage can be employed many 
times more often in a given time than formerly. Hence the real 
relative capacity of our .shijiping is better shown in Diagram VI 11 ., 
which illustrates the aggregate tonnage of British ships entered 
and cleared at the ports of the United Kingdom in 1801 — 1,800,000 
tons — and in 1896 (steam only) — 58,000,000 tons. 

The trade and shipping of the Empire in 1801 was practically 
that of the United Kingdom; to-day considerable additions must 
be made for India and the Colonies. To add Colonial Imports 
<and Exports to British Imports and Exports would, however, 
indicate very little, as so much of the total would be the result of 
cOTdting a large amount of trade twice over. With regard to 
shipping, the Colonies and India own nearly i,5oo,cxx) tons, and 

THE TOTAL TONNAGE OF THE MERCHANT NaVY OF THE BRITISH 

Empire exceeds that of all the rest of the World put 

TOGETHER. 

We now come to the people’s iiowers of production and con- 
sumption during the century. The next two diagrams require 
some little explanation to show how the figures have been arrived 
at, as it is not easy to get even approximate statistics for years m 
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diagram IX. 


PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Amounts per Head oi the Population. 



1801 


1897 


Wheat 6 bUBhela. 

Wheat V/i hnShels. 




Cottong 


Woollens 
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the neighbourhood of i8oi. Diagram No. IX. shows at a glance 
how enormously the production of the United Kingdom has in- 
creased. The estimate of 6 bushels a head as the home production 
of wheat in i8oi is based on estimates current at the beginning 
of the century that from 6 to 8 bushels a head represented the 
annual consumption. The year i8oi itself was one of severe 
harvest failure, with large imports of corn — as they then seemed — 
from abroad. But the normal import of foreign wheat was only 
about 400,000 quarters (3,200,000 bushels), and the figures in tl^ 
left-hand column of the diagram relate to the beginning of tlie 
century rather than the specific year 1801. With regard to coal, 
a deputation of enquiry from Northumberland and Durham coait 
owners in 1816 estimated the amount of coal cafried inland by 
canal and railway at 10,800,000 tons, which, added to, say, 
4,200,000 tons of sea-borne coal (the coal shipped to all parts 
from Newcastle and Sunderland, which would practically be all 
that was shipped, was 4,365,000 tons in 1819) would give an 
annual production of about 15,000,000 tons. There is fair evi- 
dence that this estimate did not err on the side of understating 
the amount. In this diagram the production for 1801 has been 
estimated at 8,000,000 tons. With regard to iron, the production 
in 1823 was returned at 442,066 tons (653,417 tons in 1830': it 
is here estimated at 266,000 tons for 1801. With regard to cotton 
and woollen manufactures, the figures are purely relative. I'here 
are plenty of statistics to show the export of cotton piece goods 
and broad and narrow cloths, but none to show the total produc- 
tion, which includes the home supply; consequently the figures 
here shown are based on the amount of raw cotton and the amount 
qf wool (imports and home produce) retained for home consump- 
tion. They are strictly in relation to each other, and therefore 
correctly indicate the tremendous increase in the production of our 
textile trades. The figures for 1897 are simply based on the 
various returns regularly made to Parliament. 

The next and last diagram (No. X.) shows the national taste 
in food and drink in 1801 and 1897. Again the figures need 
explanation. I'he size of the loaf is, of course, in each case in 
‘proportion to the consumption of home-grown and foreign wheat. 
The estimate of 6 bushels of wjieat per head in 1801 has already 
been dealt with. British lUfheat is generally reckoned 62 lbs. to 
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DIAGRAM X. 

FOOD AND DRINK. 

CONSOMITION TLK IltAD OF THB POPULATION. 
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the bushel and foreign wheat 6o lbs. — hence 372 lbs. Of course 
a pound of wheat does not produce a pound of the best flour, or, 
in fact, of flour of any kind used for bread ; but the water in bread 
makes it reasonable to reckon a pound of bread to a pound of 
wheat. The ox, drawn to represent meat, must be taken to be 
a composite beast made of beef, mutton, and pork or ^con, as there 
are no available means of distinguishing the severa^Sjuantities of 
these foods consumed. The estimate of 80 lbs. is probably high, 
though it is not so high as one made by Colquhoun, a statisticjil 
writer, in 1816. It should be noted that the loaf and the ox are 
drawn to the same scale, and arc in true relation to each othdr. 
The consumption of beer and spirits in 1801 is represented by 
averages for several years preceding and following the years 
1800 and 1801. At that time changes in the taxes made all the 
returns for those two years untrustworthy ’and misleading. The 
consumption of spirits in jjarticular has been taken from a parlia- 
mentary paper issued in 1852. With regard to the estimate in 
liquid measure of the tea consumod, a word or two is necessary. 
It is, of course, based on the con-sumption in pounds, and its trans- 
lation into gallons is calculated as follows. An ounce of tea is 
contained in 4, 5, or 6 teaspoonfuls. One teaspoonful with a second 
edition of water will produce two 8-oz, -breakfast cups (20 oz. == 

I pint) of tea. This gives us 16 o/. liquid measure to one tea- 
spoonful, or 80 oz., i.e. 4 pints, to 5 teaspoonfuls, or 1 oz,, of tea. 
That is half-a-gallon to an ounce, or 8 gallons to a pound. 

Such are some of the salient features in the material progress 
of the British Empire, and esj)ecially of the United Kingdom, 
during the present century. The moral progress it is not so easy 
lb express statistically, but if a diminution of crime and the birth 
and growth of education are indexes to moral" progress, then in 
these domains also figures yield a most encouraging result. There 
are, of course, many problems upoh which these large aggregations 
of figures and these wide average statements throw no light what- 
ever, or in some particulars throw a misleading light; still it is 
impossible to resist the conviction that the progress which these 
, figures imply, and the material prosperity which they denote, have 
been and continue to be in unprecedented measure the portion 
of the British people during the present century. 
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iv 315. 321. 
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oarlyr history of, i 329-330; desc.nption 
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Sue/ Ca11.1l, the, ii 230, 2^1, iv 185, 337. 
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75. 7b. 

Surat, city of, ii 62, 63, iv 265. 
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28, 215, 223 
Swansea, in 796 
Swindon, iu 70s 
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C.'uiada, v 119 141. 
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Sydney (W, i JS3'T 55 
Sydney Harlioiir (Pori Jackson), vi 
to6 107 

Symington, Willuun, his work in steam- 
nav.gation, hi 109 110 ' 


Tait, Archbishop, iii 178, i94“i9S* 

Taj Mahal, the. Sec Agra 
Talon, “ Intendant”, of French Canada, 

1 188, 192, 103-194* 

Tamils, the (Ceylon). See Malahars. 
Tanjore, iv tm 

Tasman, AbtOansen (or Janoz!, v 78; 
vi 219 

Tasmania, i 164: history of, vi 218-229; 
geograpltv. climate, &c , 229-236 : 
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weaIth,iPKl38; people, 238; indus- 
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islands, 244-245: government, educa- 
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pi( tuies, 111 235. 
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268. 
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Sir Jo/ui. 
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Servur 

I’eHuid, the engineer, hi 133, 135-136, 
M9. 158- 

I’emperance, progress of, iii 240-745 
'lemple, Sir Kich.ird (India;, is 186, 
188, IQO. 

Tena&scnin, ceded to British, iv 307; 
see 309 

Thebau, King (Burma), iv 510 
Theodore, of Abyssinia, ii 748-250 
'1 hiers, li 2 5^. 

'IhuUall, Bisliop, hi 195.196 
1 hi>tIcwood, Arthur, ii 160, 161. 
Tlioiniison, ('h.irles PowlcLt Sit* 
SyJenhaHi, Lord 

'Ihnmpson. Sir John, Pienucr of Can- 
ada, v ii»9 171 

'1 lujinson, Joseph, African travellci, iv 
12 

I 'J hoiuson, Sii Charles Wyville, rop- 

I logl'.t, IV 21 

I ’J honisnn, Sir William See Ktlvin. 
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241* 
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Tlinft, in 85 94 ; national, 83 B5;sotial. 
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I'hugs, the (India!, suppression of, iv 
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at, 224. 226 ucmpicd by Briiisn, 2^9, 
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ii 227, 229. 
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329; ii 69. 
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Ug'tnda V 07-69 

U Ibter conti nsted with rest ^ ] reland 
11 270 

Umball i (India) See An^hUa 
Umritsur (Iiidu Ste/I»^^jitr 
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4S 46 
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■l^d with Engmviits:** 


73 > Af tpmplittd iff jN|||||^ suptr^rayal Swt bound m rttk cUtkf rod odges^ 

at each. 

The Poi^ULAR Encvclopedia Ua perfect library in itself, superseding, practically, the 
necesilfey of having recourse to a large number of books on different topics, and furnishing, 
at moderate cost, a complete body of information on all subject s. 

In its survey of human knowledge it will compare in point iff Ailness of detail with the 
best works of its size, while in its clear coheise style, and in its avoidance of technicalities, 
the needs of the general reader have been constantly consulted. 


It Is s Utiivsrisl Osssttscr. 

It Is s UBlvtrsai Uislofy* 

It ip a Biographical Dictlonaiy. ^ 

It la a Commstelal Diotiofuuy. 

It ia a t>^daMXf of PeUtkua thaortea aa4 Facts. 
It ia a DlctiotkPiy of tho Seiencss. 


It is a Dietioasiy of Philosophy. 

is a Dictioaaiy of Theology. 

Ik Is a Dietionaiy of ths Flos Arts. 

It ip a nictieoaiy of the Practical Arts a^td 
Hopdiersfts* 

It Is aDietioaaiy of Oenersl Information* 


This work hu been »pGy called « CowreisaGons-Lexicon, since in it a man has the clue 
to aB toidcsof interest aM converssD»w hall professions, trades, and wsBcs and is 
enabled ly it to equip himself to {duy j^P^ded and mtellijfent part in the RpiM. 

It is A BOOK FOR THB houSbAaiD, ^ interest to sR itt n^anbcr8, 

old and young alike. It it 4ft itself a Bbsip education, and, indeed, the best FoFOLAR 
Educator, and it win beSsaftAorfheWiih service to the younger metftbert ef fomilies 
in theVosectttion of their itodies. and esp Jih ^the preparation of theJnerittdn awtcises. 

It abounds witb pMal jllustratjons, ia eWend to ^e 

200 pages of EngraviBi%indttding«wraowsep»tcfl^ Inadditi^thcrets asertei 

of enured Ma^ Sng a vatoable accompaniment to the geographical and histoneal 
artides. 

(Wl 


''Omidimi* 
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Ogilvies Imperial Dictionai:^ of the 
English Language 

^a-'wmplete encyclopedic lexicon, literarv. etymological, sciUArthiric, 
technological, and PRDNOUNCmO, ? 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LLD. 

t 

The work is iUustreted by aboYe thiMlhonsand eiigraviogs oa wood, besides a series 
and coloured plates. Tl# edition W the Im^ehial DrcriONAXY is beantilhiXly printed on 
imperial sire, specially made ibr the WoriL 

It vmV/ U issuid in Diumonal- Volume ^ hanmi dt eieHk, wtik a Jim tkstjfH on Hdft 4 / /oa tndt teNnde/ 

also t» 00 Dsvsstons^ cover, <7/yA M/A. 

^ M 

DIStINCtIVE POINtS. 

I. It k die latest revised dicupaary, and has a suii^Iement of many thousand new worda 
n* It oeatsui* more words, eitdttsive of compound and obsolete words, than any other Eng^sh dirtiunary 
IIL The Mpanacutiott U explained on a plan which is simplicity itseE 
rV, It gives the patmunciotiou and the meamng of the word as lecogiiifad to^y* 
lA It liM inore iUaSHWKias thM any other'Ei^^ 

Vl It has Slippage fwtht (coloured and others^;, whidi are an outstBndii% fbature of the wotk No other 
Bngiish dSetihediy contains fUU-page jibiteA 

Vll. It hue riaar type, Mauttihlly printed on dhe paper, and Is enhsunually and elegantly bound. 

VIII It has g epeclaQy pwpai e d Supplement issued with iMsA vebune. instead of the usual plan uf relegatiog the 

si^iplementtoilheendofthe wofk . 

IX. It has a rery full dftipeadix. probably the best and 4pM given with any dictionary in dw world. 

X The prigek Very ihodesase. 

"Tilr Impkium; DiCTtoNASfr tsatoorkvdiuh/airly dnenfestke id*the$i^SMOtmmeMittL liis realty pdui ttfro^ 
^sm io cmnldel^ mcyil op e ds i Ujncmt literary, ^tent^/ic, tmd tedkte^tgised*. In other Vfprdtt id is the test 

dttiumary tffUk hsnd dS M# Knglcds Imgmipi, and tU kind u the James's Gaxette 

'* IIV haw no hadkatu/n in eaymg ih*H st wsH prow a most thdittmh pitcr of vtorkmanship, ddyd awone 
rtforew^4odie ^ tit ideua H ttiH fmd dh$ first place^ both at an anikdihily and a tourve iJmtfrTtcHtmiMdoidetiain- 
awwA*'-*SpeCtacar. i 

**So fiar at w d tdm da ty eaki^ imslppitai am concemtdt wr tduM not vdih for anyfkinp thl U i r Hmn the nttr 
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( 

The Q^uet of .Literature 

A Bffmacvm m Pross and Fi^ttRt from Ihe Iforim 0< the bem Antbom. Bditga, with Bio^ 
MimlllMl iiteiRiy Notes, by Oibbon« of <*Robin Gv1qr^ mA, itrised by 

illlll iCNRMTtR. To be ptiblhlj|M in ^ te giU eleieiit, fftk olivine 

dABSMi yw per voIgMUe ; glso In 18 pArt% price 

Victim s«xw 

ihipP^vlMOewpaftied by about 400 Mogrepbical and Lhwwfy Nosm atress of modern UMPmes acanty 
^ hAwe MhSmhmk yet in ISe evenings whog the preside !s 
rim |hM eiddhA srid inliiiMgie for the Ome the woiries dr rim Anfl fht Ahm pmpim^hdm better rimn n beed* iMhesy^ 
IMinAgi8yngtMeioihcb«riEi|KUshHtmntut«, ibeeb*^ 

dee of dm gmaleri iOits» In the XnriUrii MagueW be i h p m sjiWi btth d M ii 1 IWydMf 4 nUob^ Gemye 
A4dbm R tflub mevansM, A R Crechgk RMbiit, Andiww tangjige^ MlMe, Aribeny 

Hope. In facbAbohk jbkwhkh theteader is provided wbdi fim hem 

«iri^ and attkia. Material for desultory roadtng-*the mott delbMri M bn>^ a^ tybrime. A easqtmt of iaeriHWHtlNe 
traasure^ jaasimadt as bidutlfitl thmtfhts and exgidslte, Kite dbubmids, never lose ihsir farURance or bharm. 




T®W I* 

(ilMMt4cw.«(.eMli. 

The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century 

ITS PtoJGRESS AND EXPANSION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OOUPRISINO A DESCKIPtlON AND HISTORY OF THE MUTISH COL-ONIEb 
^ AND DBPENDBNCIBS 

” Br EDGAR SANDERSON, M A (Cakiab.), 

AM(lktKr0f**lQt«»tyoftheBtitbbEii^ . '♦Outlmet of the Worlds History ^ &c to 
Bauitifully illustrated t1it<atiti;hout with iull-pa^ drawings by Gordon Browne, r.i., W. H* Mar® 

GRT&ON. Wb a OVERRND, W. S. STACBY, W. U WyUlR, A lUA , ENOCH WARD, Jt CA^ON 

Wooi;»V4MtE, R*I , Ifee. Ac a ^ 

All ^tl terts s mng OArrative «f the graduel expantioD of the British Empire* and its pofton *t the {gesent day Inralo 
able to the echolMr, the tteder, thoee who hove km beyond the ses;, the gceend reader* and eefa th^ottiiger memhees of 
the fAnHy, and maet |ifov%orth« deepest iiUenSH from begiqnmg to end, WfMten as u is to a vtdb and vigovous style. 

XRtttng the nincsnektth oenttey vast itoployeiitents h iva been aocomfdiabed m the matenal* mcsal* and eociel condition 
of Grsal; Britab This fwogMras js set forth m ofaapten* upon such subject! as manufoctures, shurrhuilding* engliieertiig 
the pomal and feetagntfdi tyiDsaH j •aultary and temfigrance reforms the anoy and navy popular sports amusements 
education* Utetatm HfiA m* 

It IS the fn^ purpoee of Pj^pork to put bafo^ every Briton mformatma with r^id to thr history, eittent* and 
resourcas of our vast eolantal fajpie, and s^al csIR has been taken to set tt forth in a brtgHt, readable, etitertaiiiing 
(fiamter, all the thnUiiig tnOidaiiti and bravt deeds la our atruggle to extend the entire receiving ptcturesque trsAtment 


1^|ie Modem Cyqjopedia , 

OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION A H>ndy-boA of RMtmice on alMnbjeoti. and for oU 
readers. Edited by CHARtlCh Annan dals, M.A., Lt^p., EdOof of **Og(lMe*$ Imperial X^ictionary 
Ac. With many Biotodal XUustraPons and a senes of Maps and fthtes. 

Tns MoDsan Chn^ihonmu h is bsaa design^ as a handy hook of refertbee for sH leaders^'^ prebcnb its infomuuoii 
VI roiK/i# and comprised^ Hgki compact jSsued at a yshy gRId^te pnee It is thus 

well adapted for eve^ay use sad ready raformos^ MSd will be spemany vahpil* fo thesi '<f|jko, through the pressure of 
thmr 4aiiy occupatfoita nan spake little time to a<*quihi biformatfon on die many topics whh Whfoh they desae to become 
better aictinaimed 

Thit Mods Kir wMle by no means dNUlecung things that hafoog to aueleut times* devotes its strength 

mainly to matters whkh psstiOli to the present day and W 

TUHI MeuERa Cva ottRiuA is folly abreast of the %»» on the vndt range of subjeett upon shich u touches, die best 
and most reoeut authonties, Ihimh and foreign* haviggVen consulted in compilmg thoarta^les It famishes information 
on aU classes of suioecm-«<bbmiry, h»torM.^l* biogrSphiiali mcrcantilt.* pobtical. gtograghiea), technical, and suenUfic 

Thk Modehw VvcaopiaiA is of handy sire, convmdant for rsferenee* and moderake m pnte it consigis of 8 compact 
votames square gvo, of gtf pages each, bound in noh hfoth* coloured edges pn<!e dr each volume or in fine laatfaer 
binding Library style), 8# dML a volume 


To lie completed ui 14 parts, super-royal IWh, at ar each; or in 4 Oiviswns, deth, at pj. tath, 
(oymlng owf handbome velume*^ < 

The Household Physician 

A Family Guitnt to ikb Presbryahow o# Hbaliu and to rKi ftoMtmc Treatms^ 
AllMENlS AKD DiatlSl. By J. M'GWWOB.ROTnilTSON. M.B . AM. 

by Pfofossor M^KeNDRICK, m D , ll d., y.RR., Glasgow Unwetsity. Bliutrated by about 400 ngures 
in tile tort, and a aertea of 19 Enenwnd Platan BMiiy of thow pnnted in colonn. 

„ .Ilf fa Mittiin mdu iiiiiiiliiiil ntiMltil* Mtignm mJ indiidM full infemmlion o, «w To^iiiiM«f hiiA«ii4 

^lOfiudtvIduala aad communities mad on vatmus ahmenui iWflauwE SraBJCT Aha a 

On mettieds ef deaUag with Aaudeots and ^ .„dl3ed,cal Pnwknphima 

chtpigf an gieh^uldni, and a» Appendw eoutaming tecipto for lava* 
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• I 

The Works of Shakespbare, 

MENRV IltVlKG Alfi> rKA;^K A, MARjBHAtJU 

With a GdMf»l and iiTe of $bak«8|»oa«e by Edwari> DOworm, nearly 

six hiii|dred li(tkstndioiia from desafpa by CkiADON BbowKX and other Artists To be 
in 25 parts, super^royat 8vo, p, each $ or S voianiel^ doth elegant, lor. '4 eadi, with ^it 
edges, Of. each. 4 ^ ^ 

The esivefMl polmlaAiy of th6 works of oar CRaAT%aAM^iaT has induced the pabilshMs to issue a eumptuoUs 
edttloti, <« such compRilusnsive woeUeaSb that it i* Acted at ondl to most the requitesMciits of the genersOi imer, the 
lover of fine books, and iht Student of Shakespeare. This important edition in many respects has never been surikshed 

\* Every subscriber for this edUioti of Shakespeare's Worke wdl be presented, on the Oompletton of ht 4 oopy ot 
the book, with an imprUNkm of die admirable FOR LRAlT OP HENRY IRVING AS#AMtET, from the Wtmg 
by Kowii^ LonO} a.A., execuMkl in Photogravure in the most finished nmuiMr by Boussod Valadpn ei Cie fcoujdlj, 
of Pans. The siTe gf the ongraved surface is xg^ x 13!^ inches, and with margin SiUtaMe for framing a; X so inehesl 

"Om ike atert wtik s kb s * ike iejet tUel/ef ihg plays kas keen pr^re^ we have neiktatg btfi / $atse ia heeiew>. . 
rhegenereU rtmli ef iAft care attd labour ir, hmorver, so good ihai we mwt eengitUptaie all concerned in it: nud tn 
Partu ularuneenmt cengrebtulafc the pubitdtet t <if the wotk on one eepeCMol /eattsre eoAuA ctmlei hardly /asi to ensure tie 
suceeee as a A^;mlar editiew-^i ts proj^ly tllusUafed by Mr, Ctg^sn Btmone^ aulaar rAinswm^ degsgns^ eneented tn 
/acsimelet gttmU an artistte value snperbsr^ tn our tudgmenf, to any tUneUated eMtmiif Skakespsesre wtth ndmh we 
are acquMiiPnl,*'- 1 he Athenaeum ,)> 

TJka kpstdeemcly printed edition aims ai being popular and practical, A)dp 4t tkeee advantages Mr, Gordon 
Brownds iUneiraiiotUt asut enough has been said to i ecemmend aid edition which will win pubiu eeeogHttion by its unigne 
and eerviceabie quaUiUe, *'^The Spectator 


In 17 pbrts, exUh demy 8vo, at is, each ; or 5 volamesi doth eleganip gfti edgci, at 8j. bd, eactu 
0, mw PICTORIAI MDITJON. 


The Worl^ of Robert Burns, 

With a seriw of AuffllllHe Pictorial iHMitration<i, Ma^nalOllMsary, numerous Note*, and Appendixes, 
Albo the life of BuiVMi by J, G, IU^XHAht, and Essays on the (ienius, Charapter, .and Writings of 
Bams, by Thomas CAxivLE and FRopbSsor Wilson. Edited by Charles Akmanuale, m.a., ll.!*., 
editor of tibb ** Imperial Dictfotury Ac. ^ 

In this edfrion of Bnenf his wnciags am presented m two Muellatu> the one conuintog the i^try. the other the prose 
Maiginal explanations of Scottish wo^ accompany each piece iShat require such aid* enabling anyone at a glance to 
apprehend the meaning of ereu the most ddficult passagoi*. 

The FKterial JliussMUlens, whioh consist of Fifty sia beaiitifiil Landscapes and Portraitt,4Migmved on steel m the most 
Anisbed meniMr, form a very disdncdve feature of this edicioa* ibe Lambeapes embrace the principal scenes idenuii(.d 
tritih the Life end Writimes of the Poet, and are finom pictures phbited by B, p, Hru., R.S A 


AJjmBethev in no oth^pditiem is ao much light thrown frcmi'iA pmais of view upon Burns the poet and Bums the man, 
and iKttay theeelbre be stnd to be eonrlete in the best sense #f word. 



In 18 parts, super*royAl 4bV i ^ dii^simkt at Ar. each \ and aiso in 2 vdltitties, laige 410, 

^Cgadi^lmiid in cloth, | 0 t edges, pfUm 24^* each. 

The Natuiial History of Animals 

< 

^Clars Mamhaua^Animals Which Sucxi.b TICBir Young), In Wotd and X’icture. B) 
Carl Vo©t, Pretfessor of Katnml Higtosy, Sfecht, Stuttgart, translatec 

mtd hy Obq. G. Chisholm, m. a., B.sa 2 ]iiib»ted hjf above 300 6 ne Engravings on wood. 

^^edlMeiiit of the animals comprised in the class Htmdalfbh bee a dpi^dly popular chatacsen*-^ durough^c^ ^ 
scMMs mliWht bat because the author pnaients the ilsctl in an hrimbdve Ibnki, and studies to smoeili the padi of dun 
who cab i^m^iheSr leisure hours to lotjOiktR the naubnef The andmris style is above *11 thine 

deaf, riinpl^ |m 4 dbect, and, where occaskri ofers, hvely and , 

the‘«M|iy Iws portrayed in «h« nmst idlilMl Uiim>aerriie|PliMafai es thpy appear lU the Varied circniUntanoes of re 
Bfb» hi qfUeAdlB'riirir pmp, caressing ihtht y^ng ones, or lpairilti|t With Bufr fellows. The «if|ravings have been eaecutr 
in ihe Weful and Aiished manner, under Mr. Spocht's own ^^irectien / 






mtt 'j&biftm^mviSjBo Am nkMdrtv 'dmmirtmt. 


The Comprehensive History of England 

CIVIL AND MIUTAEV, REUOIOUS, INTELLECTUAiU SOaitL. 

KROM THE EA1H4EST PERIOD TO THE PRBS^P tlME. 

l^tl6Tlt4^n BY ABOVE JCLBVSH BDHbltED BMORAVtKGS IN THfc TEXT, aHD 

i?!, sixTv-Fjnrf nxfe&v latonAVED platbx J 

.LblDbS TBt mmiBfcUVS «,U»bTIUTIO»l» PMUITBD ^ THE TEXT, 3^^ thKt WIVI. COKTAIM TWO OE 
1 MRCfc SL^ARATE PAQB ENORAVINCS, ItLUSTRATlHa tMPORTANl HISTORICAL. hVHtn^ 
portraits op AOVBRBIORS, AC 

TA^ ^fk mil hetdmpUied in jw5 parish ss. each: or S dwhhnai^voltelipn^ ii^fep-ropol 96^^ 
/uttuUoMly b&ttttU m clothe price Stp 6d, each. * ^ 

A C()MPLJfitl£ Hti^rORV OF t^F RMOIJSH PEOPl E -N<*t onlv politick wv«l, atid rtiaitary, but 
aUo wvil, rehgioiMf mdiMttu}, i^ultuiRb and mercHntde, presentinK pictu«ei»quc debcriptioM of thtt ^peote* of lh« 
v.inou4 of Hotioty ill •nocMbSi'^ poriodi , concise acomint& of the proRkms of commoruef Sndustjm and manu* 

factur^: and of the reaulls uHling ftom inyentiOda and diHtovcnes, skctctRli of the advmee of liimttire and the 

fincaete, aodthciipmdoffedtp^ohtlghtenmo ^ . 

There ie no man Inibuod snuHeiA epark of pntriotisoi who Jides hdt desire lo know the #wy w hik 

country, and the career of tho# twiarkable men who, m bygone years, helped lo mould tte p^le into m ^t»oo, 
and to build up those two moat marveHous. fabnee rf mdprn times. The Entikh Empire and IV tamsutuiion. 

The ulr la a wondrous oe«i ^^natuig aa a romufl^; <uU of chivalrous exploits, and of and kdty esomple for 
every condition of life. ’ . ^ c 

The CoMi'REHKNsDrtt Htttoky of England to totting this stoiy will commmid the appw^ve jutj^ of the 
genotol leader, and become not oy ^ meful book pf reference but an entertaining and instructive wpk^ for the family 

TIms wuik Erfll be comiilBled in l6 patft Imperial 8vo, pubnamd monthly, rt ar. 6«i ewdi; 
or 6 volutnest beautiMly bound, at tRcih. 

The Natural *f!istoiy S 

HEIR FORMS. GROWTH, REPRODUCTION. AND DlSWOBUTIOR Trmatoted ftom 

« G^an of Anton Keener Von WariUVN, 

y R W. OLlVKE, M.A., D.b... QEain FrofemOE of Botany in 1^. wto^ 

LbUnoe df Marian Bvsit, and MART Ewart, b.sc. iHTlth about itseb Orlgliud Wdodcul 

IhibtraUons and Sixteen Plates in t olours. 

nv Pi amts now for Ae first ume presented to Engttah readme* is one of the greatmt 

Kbrnfrs Natunal His^hv of^ province is the whole realm of PIjultt4fe,iuidVpon»oee, to we« 

rorks on Ttetanv ever imVd from ^ provide ** a book not only for apecialipto and schtoorA W tbo 

ly the author P*" and endowed udA ; that m Mr nom^ 

or the many That phinw, tj,c wwfld of aniroak, are curious truths, of whwh the towes^ ds 

Kiundary-Une exists ^tweeu the ilm indeed find matter of novel and ciitntocwig toiereet w mnjry 

vere aware, but which Are here made pla n , ^ kitopended m iiud*air, of 

wge. He willTUkd^ todtto I**”*^® ^ ^ to !>«&«» ^ ^ ^armtx^. plants ttou live 

In .9^ «. *l^t or 6 

A History of the Scottish People , 

p™; a. tMta. » «» r«« -n™. 

M.A,, U-U.* WML Ori^rM D«iS»s “• **“ , 

h * 1 rf MI|#W ««» Art., &-»»«• “** 

It oylmorrafSeoitad^ *«««*'« 
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The Gresham Pvhliskmg Company, 


lo be completed in 6 divisional volumes, demy 4to, cloth extra, at 8j each. 

The Principles and Practice of 
Modern House Construction 

Including sections on Water supply and Fittings — Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing— Drainage and 
Sewage-disposal^ Warming— Ventilation— Lighting-^Samtary A^pects^of tuinilurc and Decoration- 
Climate and Situation— Stables— Sanitary Law, &c Edited by G Lisi£r Soiciiffe, Architect, 
Associate of the Royal Institute, of British Arch^ts, Member of the Sanitary Institute, Autlioi of 
* Concrete Its Naiuie and Uses”, &.c 

Ihis book !•! an -ittempt to (lesciK|l^ the new materially and Ike new uses of old matenalt. to set f rih the ne^ iis 
covenes and their issues in practicit work 'ind to illustrite those new appluinteb which ippe^ii to be \ Uiublt and 4 
bach portion of the bo k is wiiitc 1 > a spe iilist in hi )Wii i ^rticui ir brinrh of the siibjict, the ci till iit ^rs ill eii 
men whose names are familiar in the realms of 'irchitecturc uvil engineering medicine a 1 1 sanitir> science 

Ihf liitsTRAi I iNto fon^ T mo t imp rlint feature tein^ upwaids of 700 in numlier and c veiing piactuall]! tie 
whole range of house construrtiun Beside these there are imuy plates printel in col urS which grentl) enhance^ the 
value of the work 

A \SKV n;ii Indsx rendets the wh le inform itiot iituiied in the book c s f rffeicntis 

\ 

lu bt completed m foui half volumes super rojal 8\o, at 6/ taeh 

The Steam Engine 

A TRtAiisi o\ Steam FNt.iNis and Biiibk) Compiismg tht Principles and Piactice of the 
Combustion of I uel, the Economical (icneiathm jf Steam, the Construction ( f Steam Boilcis. and the 
Piinciplea, C onstmition, and Performance of Sit am hngmts — Statioiiaiy PortiUe, 1 ocomotive, xnd 
Marine, exemplified m Engines and Boileis ei Keecnt Dale By Danici Kinneak Ciakk, 
Min>t ct MI IE Authoi of Railway Machimi) Manuvl of Rules, 1 iblcs, ind Dat-i foi 

Mechanical Ingmeers”, lllustiated !>> iliove 1 00 Iiguub m tin Itxt, and a Senes (i 

bolding Plates drawn to Seale 

This work provider a comprehensive, accunite 'ind clcuiiy written text book fully abre isi >r all the ref cm (level ) 1 i nt 
111 the pnoeiplen md praettoe of the Steam Engine 


In 20 parts, super royal quarto, 2s taeh, 01 h divisions, 5^ each 

The Carpenter and Joiners Assistant 

By Tamfs Newiands, late Borough Engineer of I iverpool JVei unf Imp ci Ldituu Being a* 
Comprehensive ixeatiseou the selection, prepaiation, and strength of Mateiials, an 1 the Meehamed 
principles of Framing, with then ipphcationb in C aipentry, Jomerv, and Hand Railing ilso, a com 
pl^ treatise on Lines, and an Illustrated Glossary of Terms used in Aiehitteiuu and Luildiiig 
mSstrated by above One Hundred I ngraved Plates, containing above Nine llundied Figures, and 
above Seven Hundicd Geometric, Constructive, and Descriptive bigures intetAperHed throughout the text 

* IV € know qf Ha treatise on Cnrpiutfy and yotnety wkteh ai ail app* fa fits this tn nwni iPe *iroMgi^ 

urge our practual meekauu:^ to oitimn emd study it — MschmiiCb Magarine 

In 14 parts, ts each ; or 4 vols , super-royal 8vo, cloth eh gant, & 6 d each. 

The Cabinet of Irish Literature 

A Sdection from the Works of the chief Foeta, Orators, and Prose Writers of Ireland Edited, wi*h 
bographical sketches and bterary notices, by Chari bs A Read, irks, author of ' Tales and 
Stones of Irish Life*’, ** Stones from the Ancient Classics”, &c Illustrated by a senes of 32 admirable 
Portraits in mesochrome, specially prepared for this work 

The PobluhcrB atm ui this Work to supply a standard work in which the genius the fire the pathos the humour, ano 
the eloquence of Insh I iterature are adequalel> represented* Ihe specimens selected which aie arranged chronologicall) 
from the eiriiest to the present time, will both present a historu ol view of Irish 1 tteraturc and enable ihc reader to judge 
of the individual style and particular merit of earh author while to th^c n Jt cntiLallv disposed the Infiiiitc variety presented 
m this c( iivement collectiv e form will afibrd both insiriiLtioii and ai iiisenicnt 


The Gresham Publishmg Company 


Descriptive Atlas of the World 
and General Geography 

COMFRISINO 

lOVE, ONE HUNDRED CAREFULLV EXECUTED MAPS, A DCTAIIEO DEsmiPlION OF nil 
WORID, PROFUSE I^ ILLUSTRATED, AND AN INDEX OE IO<VXX» PLAtES 

IRBPARRI) UNQBK IHF SUPBRVimON OK 

w O BLACKIBk Ph IJ , LL D , 

Fellow of the Royal Cii.uji:rai4iiLal Societies London ind Fdinhurgh 
/Iff Sf iowphted i» 13 di^'uiffns a/ js eoih^ a handsome 7 olume,, r6 inches / is tnehe^ 


rh( Aiias consists of sixty tour shettN of Mnps eoniprising seventy five numbcicd maps ind ibove 
irtv ms t inniK m all iliove Or^i HUNimi-D M\is \utif nil) pimi d mcolouis preputd from 
t mojt lit 110 ind most aiithont itivc materials ti iilablc 

V^li 6t<kr countiK > of the i\otld ii( fully shown sptcial piomintnce is giv n to (eu ind 

^Trllwide possessions and also to the ugion i<<«ntly opened up liy iht ♦nttrpnsf or ad%enluroiis 
tri Her 

1 VI of tJbie maps ire worthy eXt jpctiil notuc Ihe C omimui d f hirt of thi World showing existing 
md av lehtids of commerce ind The Bntish Lnipir* it oni \uw showing ill the possessions it honn 
shfl ibr \1 dniwn to am stale an I thereby enabling iluir rr lative s)/< to Ik cU uJ> 'ipprtciAicd 
f n i i Ni K VI (jii<K,K\iiiy forms 1 very u&poitiut (ttion of thf work It supplits infotmition 
^ ogri i d hit ricil statistic i1 conmitrrial juid d< stnpiivt ofallihi countucs of the world 

As iscful i<l unct b )th lo the Mips ind the Genei il (j<ogi iphy tlure is given i Pronouncing Vocibii 
I, \ of (i >^1 41 i< d Minns Tn id liiion to this an 1 \ttnsiv* Index of PI ices foinis i very useful settion 
tilt ^ il 

1 - - 

|| 1 0 be computed in 15 parts, folio (si/c 16^ x nX inches), puce $s each 

The Practical Decorator and Ornanjentist 

I 01 tin usi >f \r niii Is, 1 \iNiKRs, Dm (iRAioRs, ind DtsiONliKS Containing ont hunched 
liitcs m colon uid gold With Dc criptivc Notices, ind an Introductory Eswy on Artistic and 
liicticil l>cc<iitioi iiy GioK b AsiiixiWN AuI)SL]<\, ili>, FkJiiA, and Maukjci Ashooun 
A I iisii'V, Architect 

Ihe hi),hl> 1 Ktu il ind useful h r» Ur of this importmt Work will at 01 ce coinincnd it to those uitcnsied in 
jlec ativ irt to whom it i** more 11 init 1 Ucly addicsstd 

h will U f u id i seful to thi M klkr ihi PlaMcier, the Stcut t arver the Wo 1C irvtr the fret Cutter the Inh^r 
binttnuker the P tier thr 1 i r vei the I ithogiipher the Hi use Punter the Arehtieit the Intenor Decor Xr, 
bi 1 iwleed to every wxknnn wl o hi ai thin^ to do with ornament and design lo the student in drawing and nnii 
nitntal d«ign it trcwit-. «lUr ( tld if t Wi ly 


Fourth Fdiii )n 1 arc^t 8vo (xooo pp ), cloth, i6j , or h®)l nioiocco, 20t 

A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data 


For MechaNICAI EnwNH Rs l>aM.d on the most leccnt investigations By l)ANiri KlNNt AR 
CLAi K, luthor of '‘Railw ly Mschmeiy”, Ac ic Illortiated *ith nuroerous Di-igiams 


K i the leading ri 1 lud data with nwmeroiw ttbles of conaUnt use lu cUeulitioi ind ertimattih 

. , resE-nted in a reliable cleir and handy form with an extent of r tngc iid compJeteneia. 

rtlaung to Pricttcal Wee ' f,,urtli) edition hia been cirefully r. vised ind i» »t» iirepamtion 

fdlttc hltr. W ms.; SUM^S..0.» m.<le hy d.0* nsm, ihc former sdiimn. 

i TVitA eftat clearness and fu has a tgnrr of candensmt and summantmg facts, and 

**Mr r/ari tn kn to/ume a r>l/erttaa o/ data rtlaitng to tneaannai engtnsertng sne* as has 

fu has thusleen toetiher // e fet^ard the hook as an* Tthtrh no ntrhtnt al enf^tme^ tn negnlar 

never befote tisn oront,n, * 
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a nil, tmt ■m* 41)hii|uK 


t0 H ta 91 )p«it«, ^yo« 2 *^ e«cb; or volnilM mtK 9 c^. oach. 

^ The Imperial Bible- Dictionary 

HlST^EtCAX^ I^tOGKAPHICA,L» OmOVLAVHlGM , ANIX DOCUINAL. Edited tlav. EaIRICI 
FaiaVAUK^ P.D., Author of "Typology of Scripture”, kc, Willj|| Ittlroductiottf t»y the Right Rev 
J. C, ifcyjUli;, IXD., I^J|t|liop of JLiverpool, and Rev. C, H Vi(Al 4 ^a, II.A*r fllustrateU l)y abou 
Seven Hundred ^ ^ 

This wiiltl he ftugmenn^d by an »it«reating diKCu^ou on the tubsect 9t lHavittAriOS, by lie Re^ C J! 

y/AtL0K, Ptttudpti lof Vb* lAnHton Coltege of i>ivii^ty To l%i ieprafUed a |^fnmou» introduMH^H^n |nlae ^ubJ|(‘( 
hy tihtt Right Rftv. lowt* CHAXtAfc Rvtti, tord Rudiop cdJtoMpobt r J jE S f 

the Wank tOimvp H thev^^Hir^ conM|AI»«f the nevera 

booiU of which the BAd* a OcnniloaolHpverr baie vedeSHI^reH^ attei^rw confAihidadon, tp th4 treiiMn(.nt of kh 
dtfTcrem topici, foil advantage taheti? the motmals wh ^ muoRn cnticism and rr^earrh have ItcUm latidc 

New iBvue, t|f biy^mpleted in 6 half*vohimes, imperial Svo, doth extra, 91. 60. 

The -Whok Works of John Buhyao 

Accurately teprmted fhim the AuthoiS own editions. Collected aii4 ecft^, iKitMi ifii iiuUdnctlon 
each Treatiii « numerous lUustoitive Arid explanatory notes, and a mettAur of fienyaUv QjeoanK Ot 

iUiistrated ^ engravings on steel and on wt^pd * > 

Anwag iho lUimtauve l^ngmvmKa diRI be found* the PorttUtt of liutiyaa and i • arrhil c«iy> of the iulli 

eating JPavtr^it by K White, noa in the Bntwih Muaenrn \ieWaof ^tt.(ifoid aect PuirOa<p» Bedfoid Itndge, nf bun\ ui 
Cottage, the M»rket-hotuie aiUi ( hutch, Elstow, xnd of Punyaahr'Aomb in HuuhiltgFleid** Alsi 1 Sc tics of )>< nttifi 
Itluatradoaa of 7 Ae fW>m Stothard'a elegsfttt dcfugnst Whi|}^,/'FlkeMttndoa nf Bunyana Wntin); and of the * irliio 

wood-cut Uluatrattona to /Mw Ptlgrmt^ end to th* of hadmifUA 4 


In IS pnetSt npcMtyid 8 vo, tf. Inch ; nr 4 SoU., bnind^n cl^ 9 f t.c1> 

; MEMORIAL MPU'JOM 

3 ^ 

William EwUHl GladstPne and bis Contemporarie; 

Seventy Yeats^^uf ficcaiid and Frogtess* By ThqISAS AKf'iikH, !r.a.Uitt 8 o( Revised an 

Extended to dS^ ^ A|iPRR0 

The' aim Of thf^ Mki CtataA to * readable arcviint full trciiritt and fl^ee from f (bi lil 

And adhtevemeutt of Ugriwtive whith treau in sonu daatl ill the piinni xl eicnts and inridrin 

iOf Che period cOiAAMl prilVii;|i8M algo viYtd ponrait^lcetrlies uf the must cmiueut aiiion, his i ui tcmpoi nn* S 

many yeais of hiv hfisr the «tur> of hlr l/Iidstunc is nrvcssHiilv rl Sdy b uii 1 ui i 

Che history of ihV The pnvhto t^<Ol t mati of RO large, and cumpi^Htusivc. a ii iturc nui'i lu t Is have i* uud^ 

Mtereat for his coimtrym<%A9l^ *bf| faohfUHy prt-MmW Oladsiotie the man no less than the st lU m t 

As a iustoAcal record it atnVea 10AM forth m a aivA entertaiiiing manner, but still With u r mai v 'll! 1 sf ru u<; am 
yhe mam events nuu haw weaving of chfc swiry national life front > sr to year It iik lu U dl tiu gre 

ppUtical qne«tacA4 that Irnyw AgM public mindpaid bw keenly debated in Parliament from kh( stuiiny period d th 
^IbiVgroaC RefoMk agualMrA^^ sorisd and ecop^^ cili||ngOs; clianges m in umers and customs, sf^ity^and p isiinie*' 

n caiamiieeatlddUhijt^ i 

he vsi]|a 0 pf Che week will be enhanced by A srrMS of ahoac forty authentic portraits oi Mr GUdstmu •. t oi 
MthiUari^ as well ai fMUCia^ pf Mra Cladbtean k cavUer and as ne luve known her, and portriits rif M 

OfadMine at fow ^ 

In 20 parts, 2 s eaelis 4ivifirlQilff!|S^l #o, &r, each; or one \oI , doth, g^U edges, 42 ^ 

Suggestions in ^ Design 

A comp^rhensive senes of Oeb^M y 0 nou«i ^ Ornament, arranged for application 1 

tbe Pi^rative and Constmditve Aiil^ dwfeWhg tog pHisif containing, mote tham tfdo distinct an 
•eparile "suggestions”, by John lJBtGHWN,fi#dUA, To wlrkb is added descriptive and histoiia 
lellBi|>rei$, with above 200 explanatory engntvii^^f t)y JamaR KslLawav Col lino, % r i b a. 

Ihepe SeggesHonR are UuougbOut ef%gtn^l^ deepened in the kpitiL ant with the proper art feehug of the various style 
to whldh^ seveially belong, and are the aocUmi^ted result of loUg and arduous stodies, extending over many yeai 
of intMuiipilga and Uiought * 

LoAi^Mt THE GREStHAM PUEUSHINO COMPANY; Qua^ow^ EMNSUko^, DtiBUh 




